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* Old-age and survivors insurance, beneficiaries actually receiving monthly benefits 
(current-payment status) and amount of their benefits during month; unemployment 
insurance, average weekly number of beneficiaries for the month and gross benefits 


paid during the month under all State laws; public assistance, recipients and payments 
under all State programs. 
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Social Security in Review 


The Month of September 

Rising employment and soaring 
prices were the outstanding economic 
developments in September. Both 
developments deeply affect the op- 
eration of the social security system. 
While a decline in unemployment cur- 
tails the benefit load of unemploy- 
ment insurance agencies, the rising 
cost of living makes the benefit and 
assistance payments under all pro- 
grams increasingly inadequate. The 
other implication in current develop- 
ments is equally serious, in that they 
tend to disrupt the precarious equi- 
librium of the economic system and 
increase the danger of a depression at 
some later date. ’ 

The index of prices of 28 basic com- 
modities jumped from 305 on August 
23 to 327 on September 27, and the 
possibility of a further rise is not fully 
excluded. On the other hand, the 
number of continued claims filed in 
local employment security offices went 
down from 1,025,686 in the week ended 
August 23 to 866,361 in the week ended 
September 20. 

Despite the decline in the number 
of claims filed, some observers see in 
the price rise the threat of a set- 
back in the not too remote future. 
It is worth stressing, however, that 
the recent upswing in prices did not 
originate in a rise of production costs 
but rather in autonomous factors in- 
dependent of the progress of recon- 
version. The main factor in the price 
rise since midsummer has been the 
world food situation. Because of un- 
satisfactory harvests in this country, 
the surplus available for export has 
been insufficient to offset all the defi- 
cit in the food balance of European 
countries. Under normal conditions 
the situation would have been miti- 
gated by the reserves in food-export- 
ing countries. But there are no siz- 
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able reserves of food in the poverty- 
stricken world of today, and the small 
stocks that may exist in eastern Eu- 
rope are not available to the starving 
nations of western Europe. This sit- 
uation makes agricultural prices par- 
ticularly responsive to the pressure of 
unmet demand. 

The general rise in the cost of living 
caused by the upturn in food prices 
could hardly have been responsible 
for the expansion of production and 
employment in September. If the 
first phenomenon is described as in- 


flationary, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that the decline in unemployment 
in September is inflationary also. An 
increase in employment may be caused 
by other factors—more specifically, 
by the progress of postwar economic 
adjustments. 

The possibility of a moderate rise of 
unemployment this winter should be 
borne in mind by agencies administer- 
ing social security programs, but re- 
cent developments should not neces- 
sarily be construed as the forerunner 
of a deep set-back in the next 6 or 12 
months. As far as economic trends 
are reflected in the number of claims 
filed in local employment security 
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ning of new benefit yearsin July. The 
weekly average number of persons re- 
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EEACH MONTH | te ; 958,000 to 911,000; the number of 
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et “aie a | ore pcnites 40h _| dropped from 4.3 million to 3.8 mil- 
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Offices, September developments were 
encouraging, as shown by the follow- 
ing figures: 
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to indicate that the fresh unemploy- 
ment resulting from industrial shifts 
and temporary lay-offs did not decline 
as evenly and in the same proportion 


of February; and benefit payments 
went down from $76.7 million to $67.0 
million. The relative incidence of in- 
sured unemployment, as measured by 
the ratio of continued claims to cov- 
ered employment, was the lowest for 
the year—3.7 percent. 


Or THE 1.9 million persons receiving 
monthly payments under old-age and 
survivors insurance at the end of Au- 
gust, nearly 1.1 million were retired 


oltttiitiiis a =eeaeees: SSS Seer i Lisi) workers and their wives and depend- 
SEPT. DEC. R. UNE S 4 18 ' 'S ! 5% 29 12 2 os 7 @ $ 8 2 6 30 3 27 1 23 8 22 6 2 : : 
19. 1946 AN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE’ JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. ent children, while almost 779,000 


represented survivors of deceased in- 
sured wage earners. Benefits were 
being paid at a monthly rate of $36.1 
million; of this amount, $12.1 million 
was payable to survivors, as against 


Initiay | Waiting-| Compen- 8 the total volume of unemployment $10.3 million of the $29.3 million pay- 
Week ended— | Gims Period | sable insured under the State programs. able for August 1946. In comparison 
scandl, Qe: we with this increase of about one-sixth 
| ° ° . : 
August 30_..-..--.- 141,466 | 85,234 | 895, 350 August in Review : in the monthly amounts Sawn 
ow .-- a) ee) eee Unemployment insurance claims benefits, monthly retirement and sup- 
eptember 13- 33, £ 77, 697 B39, 5 
September 20 ae 127,763 | 75,790 | 790, 562 under the State systems dropped Plementary benefits increased about 
eptember 27-..-.-- 129,304 | 72,135] 747,001 : A? ; y 
x: 3 eek Me: sharply during August—initial claims ©ne-fourth. 








The trend during the period was 
downward for all types of claims. As 
the accompanying table shows, this 
trend prevailed in the 10 leading in- 
dustrial States. There was, however, 
considerable difference in the behavior 
of compensable, waiting-period, and 
initial claims. Compensable claims 
declined in all 10 States, initial claims 
in 6 States, and waiting-period claims 
in 8 States. This divergence seems 


by more than a third and continued 
claims by almost a fifth. In the same 
month, employment in nonagricul- 
tural jobs reached 42.6 million, the 
highest figure for the year according 
to estimates of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The drop in claims was 
widespread. Every State reported 
fewer initial claims, and all but eight 
States reported fewer continued 
claims. In four of the eight, the rise in 
continued claims followed the begin- 


Number of claims for unemployment benefits in the weeks ended August 30 and September 
27, 1947, in selected States 











Figures for June 30, 1947, indicate 
that about 1.2 million families had 
at least one member receiving month- 
ly benefits on that date, as against 
990,000 families a year earlier, Aver- 
age benefits for each family classifi- 
cation were from 10 cents to 90 cents 
larger than in June 1946; the highest 
average monthly benefit ($51.80) was 
paid to a widowed mother with three 
or more children. 


IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE the number of 
recipients rose in August under the 
three special programs, continuing 
the slight monthly increase that has 


























be Waiting-period 7 been unbroken since October 1945. 
a Initial claims ial Compensable claims The number of general assistance 
ate P 
cases, on the other hand, declined 
Aug. 30 | Sept. 27 | Aug. 30 | Sept. 27 | Aug. 30 | Sept. 27 slightly for the sixth consecutive 
heh, 
oir aR as fa 29,778 | 30,492] 27,358] 24,871] 185,493] 169, 404 month. Payments to general assis 
California he Se cee eee 19, 058 19, 277 8, 698 7, 239 118, S81 100,686 ance cases also declined in the coun- 
SE ence eee enn se ae 8, 757 , 810 4, 08: 4, 884 15 56, 823 
cn ean 6,598 | 5,805] 4,340] 2.002} 50,088 | 43,362 try as a whole, but increases in the 
RE ES ES oe at kl pee i , 827 , 396 46 , 67 , 136 
ieee aR RRR are 16,410 | 17,235 3, 651 4,000 | 40, 367 28, 422 other three programs brought me 
New RDN sore Nese ne ced 8,414] 7,0 4,422| 3,535] 51,778 42, 462 total amount expended during the 
°C a ene 4, 264 2, 982 5, 700 4, 405 , 500 , 570 ; 
OSS STR al a ea aa ere eA] 4, 098 2701 3,127 1,969 | 21/377 18,065 month to $125 million. That figure 
OS SEC REE ERE 1, 943 1, 487 1, 445 1,216 | 20,717 17, 451 (Continued on page 21) 
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Experience-Rating Operations in 1946° 


Durinc 1946, employers subject to 
State unemployment insurance laws 
were taxed at an estimated average 
rate of 1.4 percent of taxable pay 
rolls (table 1)*—the lowest average 
rate since the first year of the pro- 
gram (1936) when the Federal tax 
rate was only 1 percent. The 1.4- 
percent revenue rate is expected to 
yield $828 million’ on 1946 wages, a 
decline of nearly $100 million from 
the amount payable by employers in 
1945, when the average tax rate was 
1.59 percent. For the 45 States with 
experience-rating provisions, the 
average employer tax rate declined 
from 1.55 percent in 1945 to 1.3 per- 
cent in 1946. 

Under the experience-rating pro- 
visions of State laws, individual em- 
ployer contribution rates may he 
varied from the standard rate*® on 
the basis of either the employer’s 
experience with the risk of unem- 
ployment or the condition of his re- 
serve account. State experience- 
rating plans differ greatly with re- 
spect to the measures used in com- 





*Prepared in the Program Division, Bu- 
reau of Employment Security. 


1Except for the discussion on pages 
10-11, the effect of war-risk provisions is 
excluded from all figures shown in this 
summary. In 1946, 5 States (Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Ohio, and Oklahoma) 
had war-risk provisions in operation. 

? Contributions due on taxable wages 
for 1946 differ significantly from. amounts 
collected during 1946. Collections during 
1946 were paid usually with respect to 
taxable wages for the fourth quarter of 
1945 and for the first 3 quarters of 1946. 
Collections were therefore based partly 
on 1945 tax rates, which were generally 
higher than 1946 rates, whereas contribu- 
tions due on 1946 wages were based solely 
on rates for 1946. Collections exceeded 
contributions also because collections in- 
clude while contributions exclude war- 
risk revenue, voluntary contributions, 
employee contributions, fines, and penal- 
ties. 


’ The standard rate is 2.7 percent in all 
States except Michigan, where it is 3.0 
percent. Under current State laws all 
new employers are taxed at these rates 
until they have sufficient “experience” 
with the risk of unemployment to be 
eligible for rate modification under the 
State experience-rating provisions. In 
1946, rates higher than the standard were 
assigned by only 15 of the 45 experience- 
rating States. 


puting the employer-experience index 
and the amount of variation allowed 
from the standard rate. The most 
common type of measure is the 
amount of benefits paid to an em- 
ployer’s former workers and charged 
to his experience-rating account. 
Only the New York plan in 1946 used 
a measure completely independent of 
the amount of benefits chargeable to 
an employer’s account; 1946 tax rates 
in New York depended on the sta- 
bility of a firm’s pay roll and its age. 

Experience-rating provisions re- 
duced the amount of contributions on 
1946 wages almost $800 million below 
the amount payable at the standard 
tax rate (table 2)—a revenue reduc- 
tion of 51 percent for the experience- 
rating States and of 49 percent for 
all States combined. In 1945 the de- 
crease in tax rates under experience- 
rating provisions of State laws re- 
duced revenue by slightly more than 
$650 million, or 43 percent for the 
experience-rating States and 41 per- 
cent for the Nation. In the absence 
of provisions for reduced tax rates— 
either through experience rating or 


other devices—the already excessive 
reserves for unemployment insurance 
would have grown even during 1946, 
when benefit outlays were the highest 
in the program’s history. 

In the 45 experience-rating States 
there were 865,000 active employer 
accounts, of which 566,000 or 65.4 
percent were rated—that is, were eli- 
gible for tax rate modification—for 
rate years beginning in 1946 (table 4). 
Because of highly favorable employ- 
ment experience during the war 
years, almost all (94.7 percent) of the 
rated accounts were assigned tax 
rates below the standard; only 4.3 
percent were assigned the standard 
rate, and only 1.0 percent had rates 
higher than the standard. 

Tax rates of less than 1.0 percent 
were assigned to one of every three 
accounts in the 45 experience-rating 
States, and more than half the rated 
accounts (52.7 percent) paid taxes 
that ranged from 1.0 to 1.8 percent 
of pay rolls. As a result, only slightly 
more than one-tenth of the rated 
accounts were liable for tax rates 
higher than 1.8 percent. 

During 1946, contributions to the 
unemployment trust funds were paid 
by employees in four States at an 


Table 1.—Average employer and employee contribution rates, 1941-46 





Average contribution rate (percent) 
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All States |  Experience-rating States 

















Year 
Com- | Com- 
bined | Em- Em- bined Em- m- 
employer-| ployer | ployee! jemployer-| ployer | ployee! 
employee} | paereee 
ISRO et REID | so] am] 20 | 250] 217 1.00 
| Ee aR SE ree RES Oe a | 2.32 | 2.17 | 1.00 | 2.04 | 1.81 1.00 
tS eee rer or ee ee 2.18 2.04 - 93 1.97 1.77 -95 
(|, ee a ee Meee 1.95 1.80 -92 1.75 1. 59 94 
NS ccckitinins diecr dent owes wetcie = ea aimed nied 1.73 | 1.59 -91 1.69 1. 55 94 
TE oo disnicaccticcoummmeocnabakest heal 1.4 | 1.4 4 | 1.3 1.3 4 





1 Average rates for States with employee contri- 
butions. ; WOE 
2 Excludes effect of war-risk contributions. 


3 Preliminary; excludes voluntary contributions 
made during year. 


Table 2.—Effect of experience rating | on employer contributions, 1941-46 




















Item | 1941 | 1942 | 19431 | 19441 | 19451 | 194613 
| 
States with experience rating: | } | 
pS TES I) PT RR eae en Re 17 34 40 42 45 45 
Average employer contribution rate (percent)-_-...-- | 2.17 1.81 1.77 1.59 1,55 1.3 
Reduction in revenue: 
Repent Ge ee... .. 625 -- $54 $269 $401 $561 $654 $799 
As percent of contributions at standard rate_---- 20 34 35 42 43 51 
All States, reduction in revenue as percent of contribu- 
Cas ain welts... nhs sn ction 5 20 25 34 41 dy 





1 Excludes effect of war-risk contributions rro- 
visions. 


2 Preliminary; excludes voluntary contributions 
made during year. 
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average rate of 0.4 percent (table 1). 
The average rate was 0.2 percent in 
Alabama and 1.0 percent in New 
Jersey. In California, employee con- 
tributions of 1.0 percent of taxable 
pay roll were credited to the unem- 
ployment trust fund during the first 2 


quarters of 1946 only; after that, 
these contributions were credited to 
the State’s newly established tem- 
porary disability insurance fund. 
Similarly, in Rhode Island, employee 
contributions of 0.5 percent, which 
formerly went to the unemployment 


trust fund, were credited to the tem- 
porary disability insurance fund 
starting July 1, 1946. As a result, 
the average 1946 employee contribu- 
tion rates for unemployment insur- 
ance in California and Rhode Island 
were equivalent to annual rates of 0.2 


Table 3.—Selected experience-rating data, by type of plan‘ and State, 1941-46 
































































































































































































































| Percent of rated accounts with Average employer contribution rate Reduction in revenue (percent) 
Date ex- |Maxi-|Mini- reduced rates (percent)? 
perience | mum| mum 
State rating rate | rate | 
became (per- | (per- | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1941 1942 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 
effective | cent) cent)| 17 34 40 42 45 45 17 34 40 2 an 45 17 34 40 42 45 45 
States|States|States|States|States/States|States|States meena panenel tonne States] States|States/States|States|States|States 
| 
Total, 651 
| AES SE ee BEA enemee ace Cmpeeres Cree Meee 2.58} 2.17; 2.04) 1.80) 1.59) 1.4 5 20 25 34 4) 49 
Total, States } | 
with experi- | 
te SE ee | Pa 54.9] 67.4] 74.7) 84.5] 91.0) 96.1) 2.17) 1.81) 1.77] 1.59} 1.55) 1.3 20 34 35 42 43 51 
Reserve-ratio plan: 
Arizona. _....-.- Jan. 1942 3. Be Bec 42.7| 55.7) 71.5) 83.4] 92.6)_.._-- 2.33} 2.12) 1.94 5 7 14 21 28 37 
Arkansas. .-| Apr. 1942 2 1.0 ats 51.5} 70.4] 79.8) 86.8} 93.4)-_--- 2.16) 2.061 ZOO] 1.9)...... 9 20 2 25 30 
California_____- Jan. 1941 y 1.0 28.0} 29.6) 37.0) 50.8) 62.0) 74.0) 2.48 2.28} 2.17) 2. 02| 2.0 8 9 16 19 26 27 
Colorado 4.......} Jan. 1942 3.6] .9 |----- 67.9} 72.1) 81.7] 88.9) 94.4/__._- 1.92) 1.70) 1. 69) = eee 26 29 37 38 51 
Dist. of Col_._..| July 1943 ee ie . --| 90.0} 91.6) 94.7) 96.6 e By i . 50] . 51 <a F 37 82 81 87 
Ome. ........ Jan. 1942 2.7} 1.0 tse 80.3} 80.4] 86.5) 593.2) 596.0 2.07) 2.11} 1.98) 51.83] §1.6)._-_.. 23 22 27 5 32 539 
Hawaii_.........| Apr. 1941 2.7| 0 70.3} 97.5| 97.6] 97.8] 98.8] 99.0} 1.65) 1.54) 1.38} 1.21] 1.24 Pe : 39 43 49 55 54 74 
ea July 1943 » 5 7| SS ie Sener eee 65.6) 47.8) 83.9) 91.9 2.53] 2.43) 2.22 ee, Tee 6 10 is 24 
Indiana 4__- Jan. 1940 2 7} . 135} 36.6} 57.4) 66.0) 82.8} 86.1) 94.0) 2.29) 1.91) 1.97) 1.85) 1.62 9 15 29 27 32 40 66 
Towa 4_____- Jan. 1942 3.6) .9 65. 9} 5 72. 6] 582.6) 589.2) 92. 4)_ 1. 85) 5 1. 92| 5 1. 68) § 1.43 ky ae 31 529); 538) 546 50 
MeOees......... Jan. 1941 2. 7] re 49.1} 42.3) 72.0) 83.8] 592.9) 95.4) 2.07) 2.20) 2.09) 2.10) 51.81 1.5 23 19 23 22 533 43 
Kentucky 4#...___ do-_._- 2 | 0 6. 36.6) 72.7] 77.1) 76.4) 79.4] 2.68] 2.32) 2.18) 2.08) 1.89 1.6 1 14 19 23 30 41 
Louisiana - _- Oct. 1945 2.7 28 Bel ok Z 85.2) 96. 6} - : 2. 35 i Re, eee: Seperee me 13 46 
Maine... -_-..---- July 1943 2.3 } 1.2 aon --| 78.2] 71.9} 90.2) 93. 6| 5 8} 2.09 i a See 7 15 23 25 
Missouri 4... __- Jan. 1942 4.1) 0 81. 5) 581. 6) 5 84. 6) 589.3) 94.0) __ 1. 52 30 . 73} 51.52 - 44, 642) 536) 544 57 
Nebraska 4.____.] Jan. 1940 2. 7| 1.5 51.8] 63.6) 66.6) 84.4] 92.5} 97.4) 1.38) 1.56) 2.02) 1.74) 1.30 9 49 42 25 35 52 68 
Nevada... July 1945 2.7] 1.0 ine Saee: (coy eee 88.9) 88.3) _- . 2. 40 SS ee eee ee oe venue ll 21 
New Hampshire Jan. 1941 2.7, .5 46.5) 61.2) 66.9) 76.2) 86.1) 90.6] 2.54) 2.28) 2.21) 1.81) 1.65) 1.4 6 12 18 33 39 47 
New Jersey. Jan. 1942 3. 6| 5 ae aoe 70. 5} 68.1) 75.3) 83.1] 84,2)_.__- 1.64) 1. 87| 1.85] 1.62 je | ee 39 31 32 40 38 
New Mexico- “i bcos: 3.6) .9 . 58.0} 60.6) 72.7) 84.7) 91.3)]..---- 2.17) 2.17) 1.97) 2.02 1.8 a 19 20 27 25 33 
North Carolina‘.| Jan. 1943 Be «oe eee 24.6) 53.0] 72.9) 84.6)- , § 65) 2) >}, — 2 10 23 36 
North Dakota__.| Jan. 1942 2. | 5 67.7 .7) 82.8) 90.4) 94. 5]--.-- 1.95) 1.86] 1.64) 1.54 1.3 én 28 31 39 25 51 
i Se _ Bee = wet ge See 90. 2 . 7| § 95. 9} 5 98.1) § 99.0 : 1.25] 1.48) 51.49) 51.31) §1,2)_....- 54 45} 545) 5651 5 57 
Oregon_---- July 1941 al. «oD 33.7) 45.3 7| 74.1) 85.4) 90.2) 2.65) 2.41) 2.31) 2.23] 1.98 1.8 2 ll 14 17 27 34 
South Carolina‘.| Jan. 1942 a se ies 68.0 7] 83.2} 93.3] 96.6)_...-- 1.98} 1.74) 1. 86] 1.44 i ae 27 36 31 47 54 
‘Tennessee... - - - uly 1944] 3.3] 1.0 |_. = ee 73.3| 82.2) 89.0 : as 260; 22) 8 62:0)..... pel ee 4 15 25 
West Virginia___| Jan. 1941 3.7 5 53.8] 64.6) 85.6) 91.3) 94.7] 96.7) 2.42) 2.14) 1.76) 1.62) 1.40 1.2 10 21 35 40 48 54 
Wisconsin 4.__._| Jan. 1938 4.0) 0 65.1) 64.8] 566.8) § 75.2) 575.9) 92.4) 1.49] 1. 55) 51.70) 51.83) 51.08 4 45 43 5 37 532 5 60 86 
Benefit-wage-ratio | | | 
plan: } 
Alabama..--_._. Apr. 1941 2.7 -5 79.4 7.1) 595. 2} § 99.2) 599.9) 599.9) 2.08) 1.59) 51.25) 51.00) 51.04) 8.7 23 41 554) 563) 561 573 
Delaware- ---_-- Jan. 1942| 3.0] .5 95.2} 96.8] 98.6} 100.0} 100.0)____-- 98| 79 68| .66 Cer 64 71 75 76 78 
Illinois- - Jan. 1943 3.6 ~ ig ne eee 5 80. 2] 583.8] 589.9) 97.1)____- 51.36) 51.16] 599 ee a 550) 557 563 71 
M assachusetts - Jan. 1942 27 5 75.1) 79.5) 91.5) 96.0} 98. 7)__.-- | 1, 52) 1.28 94 88 ro | pee 44 53 65 68 75 
Oklahoma.-__-- . ae 2.7 -5 75. 3] 580.1) 591. 4) 598. 1] 599.6 _.-| 1.69] 61.58] $1.37] 579 re 37) +541 549) 571) 568 
Pennsylvania_..| Jan. 1944 2.7) 1.0 2.4 Aon ite SR Oe see | | 1.21) 1.29 ee eee, ee 55 52 49 
aes Jan. 1941 2.7 -5 80.7| 87.0) 94.1) 97.8} 99.1) 99.4) 1.60) 1.56) 1.42) 1.24 - 92 8 41 42 47 54 66 71 
ee 2.711.0 90.0) 88.4] 92.6] 98.3) 99.8) 100.0) 1.75) 1.59) 1.50) 1.21) 1.16 je 35 41 44 55 57 59 
Benefit-ratio plan: 

_ ee Jan. 1942 3.7 . a. oe 68. 5} § 70.9} § 84. 5) $94. 6] 598. 4)____- 2. 27) § 2.24) § 2.10) 51.83) §1.3)_..--- 16) 517 $22) 532) 553 
Maryland_------ July 1943 2.7 2 --|------] 584, 5} § 92.4) §96.2) 97.2)...-- : § 2.01) 61.51) 51.43 1.2 my aD 526) 544 5 47 54 
Michigan &______ Jan. 1942 4.0 | 1.0 . 87.5) 88.9) 94.5) 80.5) 89.6 : 1.69) 1.57} 1.17] 1.66 ee pee 44 48 61 45 57 
Minnesota 4.....| Jan. 1941 3.25) .5 59.6} 57.3] § 77.3] 577.1) 580.3) 86.1) 2.05) 1.95) 51.56) 51.61) 51.70 1.7 24 28} 542) 540) 537 39 
Wyoming. -_-_-_-- Jan. 1942 | 3.5 D dnnens 39.2} 65.6] 82.5) 95.9) 99.6)......| 2.66] 1.93) 1.67) 1.44 SS eee 2 29 38 47 53 

! 
Combined re- | 
serve-ratio 
and  benefit- 
ratio plan: 
South Dakota‘_.| Jan. 1940 2.7) 0 36.3) 59.1] 72.4) 72.3) 84.0) 87.9] 1.65) 1.57) 1.16) 1.01) 1.138 ‘ 39 42 57 63 58 69 
Vermont.......- Jan. 1941 271 i6 34.8) 50.5) 54.0) 77.5) 84.4) 91.5) 2. 46) 2.10) 2.38) 2.01) 1.80 1.7 9 22 12 25 33 37 
Compensable-sep- 
arations plan: | 
Connecticut.....| Apr. 1941 2.7 1.5 88.3) 84.8) 85.5) 84.8) 88.8) 96.1) 2.29] 2.09) 2.09) 2.12) 2.12 2.1 15 23 23 21 22) 23 
} 
Pay-roll-varia- | 
tions plan: | 
New York... MMe OF14 fhe wae) 000 24.....4....- | seals 1.99] 1.5)..-...].-....]..... os 26] 44 
' ' 














1 States classified by type of plan in effect as of computation date of 1946 rates. 
2 Preliminary estimates for 1946; 1946 data do not include effect of voluntary 
contributions from employers collected during the year. 
contributions also excluded from rates for 1943, 1944, 1945, and 1946; rates may be 
materially affected in States which provide for war-risk contributions. See 


footnotes 4 and 5. 
3 Preliminary estimates for 1946. 


Percent shown for States represents differ- 


Effect of war-risk 


ence between estimated yields at the average rate and at the standard rate as a 
percent of estimated yield at the standard rate. 
revenue under war-risk provisions. 

4 State law provides for voluntary contributions. 

6 State law provides for war-risk contributions. 

6 In Michigan the standard rate is 3.0 percent; in all other States, 2.7 percent. 


Excludes effect of additional 
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percent and 0.3 percent, respectively. 

The continuous decline in the aver- 
age employer contribution rate for all 
employers and for employers in States 
with experience rating has brought 
the average rate to its lowest point 
since 1936, when the Federal tax was 


only 1.0 percent.* The rate for the 


* The Federal tax rate rose from 1.0 per- 
cent in 1936, the first year of the program, 
to 2.0 percent in 1937 and reached its pres- 
ent level of 3.0 percent in 1938. Since em- 
ployers subject to a State unemployment 
insurance law are granted a 90-percent 


Nation dropped from 2.58 percent in 
1941 (the first year during which a 
significant number of States reduced 





offset against the Federal tax, the stand- 
ard tax rate was approximately 0.9 per- 
cent in 1936, 1.8 percent in 1937, and 2.7 
percent thereafter. 





Table 4.—Percentage distribution of active accounts eligible for rate modification, by employer contribution rate,' for each type of 
experience-rating plan and Siate, rate years beginning in 1946 



































































































| | 
| | Active accounts eligible for rate modification 
| | 
| as ssa 
{ Total | , Percentage distribution by employer contribution rate 
i | el er — 
| Type of plan and State? pe eer and | cent | 
| accounts | Number | 9!!! Rate | Rate | Rate in specified interval 
es below — Se a Wea 
ac- : ar¢ price 4 } 
| | counts} St8nd-| rates | Stand-| | | O1- | 1.0- | 19 | 97, | 2.75-| 3.7- 
0.9 1.8 2.6 3.6 4.5 
MONTE Oe MN os hdicitc wert keira suddbaeankiaesesee 1.0 2.4 32.7 52.7 56.9] 64.3 70.9 (8) 
ae Re a ee ae ge de Ea .f 5.9 | 345 8.7 9.0 8) ® 
PE ish Gecieiccceutansataes bE oh ys | ae ahe 35. 6 5.5 2.0 r 
| pS EE EE eee Ree oe eres ee ae % Hee sland 28.0 O6E 404 ee 
| Ne a oa . e an 20.6 pA ee 
| a a ae ae 1.2 d =e 2ee L.....- 4.5 Re eo 
District of Columbia. _-_..............--...-....----------] 15,644] 10,690 | 68.3] 96.6] 3.4 }_-.-- ---| 94.9 3 | es, Pee 
| Georgia 10__ ath | OR Rin ad Ora: ALI RE TERE Seta 8.7 rk} See tees 
| Hawaii-- ize ORS Becca 1.5 ef eer en Sees 
| SS ee ‘ ae en ye 42.2 25 a eee 
| BOE 5 oocse.5c0c6 =2 86.9 ete ST... ao ed 
ET atlas cbites ls eiaindiegdh anaes Pika cniaw gh ea aan aaondied 3 1.4 : Gli 26.3 t...2:; 6.1 ké Bot 
} j ES a a, OEY Se EE Nao eee 95. 29. 5 3.6 4.6 SRY Gace ie 
| i es ara ee ee ee 9, - S| ee one 20.6 by. 
| Louisiana.....-.--.-- ese PIRES ELS AMAT 96. sc 76.8 4.2| 3.4 : 
| eee ea iia ia icaa 93. s 13.2 | 
| I irsb5 occ sace Sanden Stace ch cnekewnke eats 94, 2.6 20.7 58.3 ‘ 3.3 2.6 0 
EE ee eR ae fe Be 97. ei Ae 81.8 5.9 PX) See 7 
Nevada- - -- (AsssiaunedncewexaudaNekane aaah 38 eps Sees 7.9 pe eee ae 
New Hampshire.. 5 Satara taba ain ta acne aot ae aes 77.9 | 90.6 ‘ os 31.5 3.8 ft ee See 
New Jersey - a ee ees niacin 81.7 | 84.2 3.5 _ 58.2 aan 12.3 + i =e 
| New Wetieo... ........--..-.. a Ba Gee teas win Raa 61.9 | 91.3 1.5 . 56.4 _ 7.2 * ) = 
pA RS Se aE OE Ee ak, 23 ee 83.1] 84.6 . 21.0 14.1 ie | ae Le 
IU Nala fic i nis caso sana ps een ggideniepn er nto ceed 69.9 | 94.5 . 35.7 6.2 SP Bicecs. x 
NN a a wer eee cain 72.7 99.0 6 a 50.9 2.0 .4 6 
Oreenh.............. AE Oreo iced eae td). Se OF aR 70.0 | 90.2 : 18.0 25. 5 _ . | ee Sa AT | 
South Carolina *___- ach ndedita atin ailaarsc oiseds chiens acceiaiiencene 75.0 | 96.6 1.0 é 66.8 1.7 2.4 1.0 
Tennessee -.-.....-- hitch eaneawhkawadaansaeeennumene 76.2 89.0 6 13.8 4.5 GEG bein, 
EDT IIE 8 hake an ck cbedwiin waren nee ninueneueaa 68.7 | 96.7 " , 65.7 3.0 .§ | ae os 
PE iitienas ccncsknecnnecsccétnncheqieeesssotacing 75.5 | 92.4 1.0 58.7 Peer fj] See 6.6 6 5 
Benefit-wage-ratio plan____.._--- 57.7 | 98.7 § sae 45.3 1.1 8 Ri | = ho 
Alabama... ack teas eatin 73.2 99.9 1 = 96. 7 3 oll aan 
Delaware....-.--- Ee 78.7 | 100.0 0 (8) --| 99.6 “a 0 (8) A 
Illinois _- .--- ae 73.1 97.1 0 2.9 83.9 2.3 0 2.9 abi 
IIE oi. oii tim odo cdnan carnal canna bern dias Camis 37.6 | 98.7 1.3 91.3 1.3 ioe P ‘ 
ES oc civandnaexenaes stinigineca cual nal aeeiniat al 71.8 | 99.6 4 7 95. 4 dq .4 i ‘ 
Pennsylvania__-.-- inv daehsseckaatourecasmieed i 59.1] 98.9 1.1 is . 9 a, ee 
re ean iMGuihnvngsvmns wheal 20, 664 14, 374 69.9 99.4 6 =e 98. 1 me A 4 ees Me ORS 
EE ee > eae cos gb Se ae 9, 087 6, 721 74.0 | 100.0 0 = aa 0 0 aint Nghe 
I a cca deemeckedaccatebeseesccdasicnts 85, 380 7} 61.3} 91.2 3.5 5.4 ha 50.3 7.3 3.6 3.4 5.1 ian 
DS Ee a eee ee eee eae 8, 529 5,153 | 60.4] 98.4 i! ee ee | 74.7] 22.6 | | BGT nncotd-acoed 
Peetyeeee............... anna pe = 30, 844 10, 633 34.5 97.2 2.8 rome 84.6 10. 6 2.0 2.8 sae aeans 
don tun gkandhod a ndanag scabddbagnaeensasead 18, 506 15,239 | 82.3 | 89.6 9.2 1.2 = «gat ‘SRS 5 9.2 3 9 
Minnesota °. _- EE ee ALS Tener 23, 401 18, 764 SAS t SF tu<..<. 13. ¢ : 72.0 6.0 8.1 0 J < | re 
Wyoming.-_---- ith dinaandtaien Mesa scheint tain ax 4, 100 2,588 | 63.1] 99.6 aa 4 , .-| 99.3 3 0 4 wt 
Combined reserve-ratio and benefit-ratio plan__--__- 3, 421 2, 675 78.3 89.6 10.4 P 32.0 41.7 9 10. 4 : <a! 
South Dakota * diag deaadaeddadiie aka “ 1, 800 1, 441 80.1 87.9 12.1 a 59. 4 .6 0 12.1 ; eas 
STS pe ae Ra RR eE LEE He --=-) 4,021 1,238 | 76.4] 91.5 <i RE Sees beAeee 89. 2.0 8.5 | en 
i | 
Compensable-separations plan: | 
co ee ee ws ean 13, 846 10, 961 79.2 96.1 3.9 eae --| 2&2 20.9 pt a SA <tc. one 
Pay-roll-variations plan: | | 
Brew MON) S200 leer ee cw 130,855 | 97,796 | 74.7 | 99.9 | eee 86.6] 133} 1] -|------ 
! 























See footnote 4. 
See footnote 4. 
rate in Michigan. 


1 Assigned for rate years beginning in 1946, as of computation date for 1946 rates. 
Stated as percent of taxable pay roll. Excludes effect of war-risk contributions 
in 4 States with such provisions in effect. See footnote 10. 

2 Classified by type of plan in effect as of computation date for 1946 rates. 

3 Allrated and unrated accounts; excludes accounts newly subject after compu- 
tation date for 1946 rates. 

4 Standard rate is 2.7 percent in all States except Michigan, where it is 3.0 per 
cent. 


§ Includes accounts assigned 2.8-percent rate in Michigan. 

6 Includes accounts assigned 3.0-percent rate in Michigan. 

7 Excludes accounts assigned 2.8-percent and 3.0-percent 
See footnote 4. 

8 Less than 0.05 percent. 

9 Excludes voluntary contributions. 

10 Data exclude effect of war-risk contributions in effect in State. 
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tax rates under experience-rating pro- 
visions) to 1.4 percent in 1946, and in 
experience-rating States the rate 
dropped from 2.17 percent to 1.3 per- 
cent (table 1). The major causes of 
this sharp and unbroken decline in 
the average tax rate were the increas- 
ingly favorable economic conditions 
in this period, during which pay rolis 
increased almost every year and bene- 
fit payments dropped to very low 
levels; the spread of experience rating 
from 17 States in 1941 to 45 in 1946; 
and the continuous liberalization of 
the provisions for rate reductions. 


Rate Modification and State 


During 1941-46 there was a steady 
shift among the States from the 
higher to lower average rate classes. 
In 1941, none of the States had aver- 
age tax rates of less than 1.0 percent; 
in 1946, however, there were 12 such 
States. In the earlier year, 3 States 
had average tax rates of 2.5 percent 
or more, but in 1946, no State had such 
high average rates. 





Number of experience-rating 
Average employ- States 
er contribution 


rate | (percent) 





T 
1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 


| | 








Total__.....-- 17 | 34 | 40| 42] 45] 45 
Less than 1.00_-- an RAL at ol ag 
= ee 2| 1] 7| 8| 13] 14 
150-190. ........- 4| 18 | 15 | 15| 16] 13 
2.00-2.49..------- 8| 12| 14] 14] 10 | 6 
2.50 or more. --_..- 3 2 | d | 0 | 0 











1 Excludes effect of war-risk provisions on rates for 
years 1943-46; 1946 rates also exclude effect of volun- 
tary contributions made in that year. 


The shift toward lower rates was 
particularly marked between 1945 and 
1946. Twice as many States in 1946 
as in 1945 had average tax rates of 
less than 1.00 percent. The number 
of States with average tax rates of 
2.00-2.49 percent dropped from 10 to 
6 in this period, and the number whose 
tax rates averaged 1.50-1.99 percent 
also declined, from 16 to 13. 

The 1946 average employer tax rate 
fell below the 1945 average despite 
the sharp increase in benefit pay- 
ments and the decline in pay rolls 
that followed the end of the war in 
1945. In some States the large 
amounts of benefit payments made 
during October-December 1945 were 
not included in the computation of 
rates assigned to employers for 1946. 





Table 5.—Active and rated accounts by industry and employer contribution rates assigned 
under experience-rating provisions, 45 States, rate years beginning in 1946 





| 


| 



























































| | 
| | | Trans- | q | 
| 6 porta- — | Fi- | 
on- . tion, | Whole-| nance, 
| tract Manu- commu-| sale | insur- | Service | Miscel 
Employer contribution rate!| Total | Mining} con- oan \nication,| and ance, | indus- | lane- 
struc- ing and retail and | tries ous 2 
tion | other trade real | 
| public estate | | 
| utilities! | | 
Number of accounts 
Active accounts 3_____- pease 865, 118 | 14, 730 | 58,963 |118, 589 | 30,393 |314,128 | 54,223 |137, 364 5, 873 
Rated accounts 3_____._......| 565, 794 9,101 | 31,606 | 85,446 | 19, 556 |200, 902 | 38,464 | 80,036 2, 887 
Rated as percent of active % 65. 4 61.8 53.6 72.1 64.3 64.0 70.9 58.3 49.2 
Number with reduced rates34_| 535, 851 8,076 | 26,746 | 78,747 | 18,606 |191, 261 | 37,314 | 75, 246 2, 151 
Percent of rated accounts 
with reduced rates 8 4_____- 94.7 88.7 84.6 92.2 95.1 95.2 97.0 94.0 74.5 
13, 844 178 895 2, 858 486 6,179 1, 325 1, 877 46 
184, 772 3, 327 9,040 | 33,791 8,119 | 81,893 | 18, 572 | 29, 292 738 
213, 590 4,127 | 14,117 | 36, 503 8,793 | 93,081 | 16, 584 | 39,227 1, 158 
25, 931 444 2, 693 5, 593 1,208 | 10, 104 833 4, 847 209 
22, 945 728 3, 022 5, 116 810 7, 924 885 3, 819 641 
6, 729 | 286 1, 800 1, 541 138 1, 674 260 942 88 
187 | ll 39 44 2 47 5 32 7 
Percentage distribution of rated accounts by industry division 
100.0 1.3 6.5 20.6 3.5 44.6 9.6 13.6 0.3 
100.0 1.8 4.9 18.3 4.4 44.3 10.1 15.9 4 
100.0 1.9 6.6 17. 4.1 43.6 7.8 18.4 5 
100.0 ) ee 10.4 21.6 4.7 39.0 3.2 18.7 8 
100.0 3.2 13.2 22.3 3.5 34.5 3.9 16.6 2.8 
100.0 4.3 26.7 22.9 2.1 24.9 3.9 14.0 1.3 
100.0 5.9 20.9 23.5 1.1 25.1 » I f pA 3.7 
Percentage distribution of rated accounts by rate 
100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
3.0 2.0 2.8 3.3 2.5 3.1 3.4 2.3 1.6 
39.5 36.6 28.6 39.5 41.5 40.8 48.3 36. 6 25.6 
45.6 45.3 44.7 42.7 45.0 46.3 43.1 49.0 40.1 
5.5 4.9 8.5 6.5 6.2 5.0 2.2 6.1 2 
4.9 8.0 9.6 6.0 4.1 3.9 2.3 4.8 22.2 
1.4 3.1 5.7 1.8 ae 8 Pe 1.2 3.0 
(7) on a as (*) (?) (”) (7) 2 























1 Percent of taxable pay roll. 
war-risk contributions. 

2 Apriculture, forestry, and fishing and establish- 
ments not elsewhere classified. 

3 Accounts for New York included only in total; 
distribution by industry not available. 


Excludes effect of 


In States that included these high 
benefit expenditures, other factors in 
the experience-rating formulas out- 
weighed the rise in benefit outlays. 
For example, in some States with ex- 
perience-rating plans of the reserve- 
ratio type, declines in employer re- 
serve accounts were more than 
matched by drops in average pay roll; 
as a result, employer reserve ratios 
rose and their tax rates fell. In three 
States—Louisiana, Nevada, and New 
York—reduced rates were in effect for 
only the latter part of 1945, whereas 
in 1946 they were in effect throughout 
the year. In addition, revised rate 
schedules providing for lower tax rates 
went into effect in five States in 1946. 


4 Includes Michigan accounts assigned 2.8-percent 
rate. See footnote 6. 

5 Excludes accounts for New York; distribution by 
industry not available. 

6 Standard rate for all States except Michigan, 
where it is 3.0 percent. 

7 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Largest rate reduction under bene- 
fit-wage-ratio plans—Employers in 
the eight States using the benefit- 
wage-ratio system were treated more 
favorably on the average than em- 
ployers in States that reduced rates 
under other types of experience-rat- 
ing systems (tables 3 and 4). Al- 
though less than 60 percent of the 
employer accounts in the benefit- 
wage-ratio States were rated, contri- 
butions payable by all employers in 
these States were only 1.0 percent of 
taxable pay rolls. The proportion 
rated would have been larger but for 
the relatively recent extension of cov- 
erage to small firms in Massachu- 
setts. In January 1943 tne Massa- 
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chusetis law was amended to extend 
coverage to employers of less than 
four employees. As a result, many 
firms became subject to contribu- 
tions at the standard rate in 1943 and 
under the State law will not be eligible 
for rate modification until 1947. Only 
about a third of the active accounts 
in Massachusetts, therefore, were eli- 
gible for rate modification in 1946. 

Almost all the rated accounts in the 
benefit-wage-ratio States were as- 
signed rates below. the standard. In 
Illinois and Virginia all rated ac- 
counts were taxed at below-standard 
rates; the remaining six States as- 
signed tax rates below the standard 
to 97.1 percent or more of the ac- 
counts. Among the rated accounts in 
all eight States, 45.3 percent were 
assigned tax rates that ranged from 
0.1 to 0.9 percent, while 52.3 per- 
cent had rates between 1.0 and 1.8 
percent (table 4). 

Consequently, employers in these 
States were taxed, on the average, at 
1.0 percent of taxable pay rolls—a 
lower rate than under any other type 
of experience-rating plan. Only 
Pennsylvania and Virginia had aver- 
age contribution rates of more than 
1.0 percent—1.4 and 1.1 percent, re- 
spectively. In the other benefit- 
wage-ratio States the average ranged 
from 0.6 to 0.9 percent (table 3). 

Because of these sharp decreases in 
rates, revenue was reduced almost 
two-thirds below the amount of con- 
tributions collectible at the standard 
rate. This reduction in revenue 
amounted to more than 70 percent in 
five of the benefit-wage-ratio States 
(table 3). 

Rates under reserve-ratio plans.— 
In the 28 reserve-ratio States, almost 
70 percent of all active accounts were 
rated. Below-standard rates were 
assigned to 9 out of 10 of the rated 
accounts in these States. In 9 States, 
95 percent or more of the rated ac- 
counts were assigned reduced rates. 
Only 2 States—California and Ken- 
tucky—assigned reduced rates to less 
than 80 percent of the rated accounts. 
Penalty rates—that is, rates above 2.7 
percent—were levied against employ- 
ers in 10 of the reserve-ratio States, 
but the proportion of rated accounts 
with such rates ranged from only 0.6 
percent in Ohio to 6.6 percent in Ten- 
hessee. 


Almost 6 percent of the employers 
in the reserve-ratio States paid no 
State unemployment insurance taxes 
because of reductions under the State 
experience-rating provisions. These 
“tax-free” employers were concen- 
trated in Hawaii, Kentucky, Missouri, 
and Wisconsin, where the minimum 
rate was zero. Two-thirds of the rat- 
ed accounts in Hawaii and nearly 
three-fifths in Wisconsin paid no con- 
tributions to the State unemployment 
insurance reserves. 

The average employer contribution 
rate for 1946 in the reserve-ratio 
States was 1.5 percent, with the result 
that revenue was reduced 46 percent 
below what would have been coliect- 
ed at the standard rate. The average 
rate ranged from 0.3 percent in the 
District of Columbia and 0.4 percent 
in Wisconsin—the lowest averages in 
any of the 51 States—to 2.0 percent 
in California, Idaho, Maine, and Ten- 
nessee and 2.1 percent in Nevada. 
The revenue reduction ranged cor- 
respondingly from a maximum of 87 
and 86 percent in the District of Co- 
lumbia and Wisconsin, respectively, 
to 21 percent in Nevada, 24 percent in 
Idaho, and 25 percent in Maine and 
Tennessee. 

Pay-roll-variations plan.—The year 
1946 marked the first full year of op- 
eration of the New York pay-roll- 


variations plan, which achieves rate 
reductions by granting employers 
tax-credit offsets against contribu- 
tions due at the 2.7-percent rate 
whenever there is a surplus in the re- 
serve fund. The average contribu- 
tion rate for 1946 was estimated to be 
1.5 percent of taxable pay rolls, a rate 
which resulted in a reduction of 44 
percent from the revenue that would 
have been collected at the standard 
rate. In 1945, by contrast, the cor- 
responding average tax rate was 1.99 
percent and the revenue reduction 
was 26 percent. 

The substantial decline in New 
York’s average rate can be attributed 
to several factors. During 1945, tax 
credits were available against contri- 
butions on wages for only the last 6 
months of the year, whereas in 1946 
they were available against contribu- 
tions on wages for the entire year. 
In addition, the surplus available for 
distribution increased from $76.5 mil- 
lion for the 1945 rate year to $84.6 
million for the rate year beginning 
July 1, 1946. 

The New York system underwent 
significant changes on July 1, 1947, 
when recently passed amendments 
became _ effective. Under these 
amendments, the employer’s benefit- 
wage ratio replaces declines in his an- 
nual pay roll as one of the factors in 


Table 6.—Average employer contribution rate, by industry division, 15 States, rate 
years beginning in 1946 





















































Industry division 
| | 
| | Trans- 
| porta- 
Total SS ie 
. rey Con- | tion, . _ |Finance, 
State Fk. 2d tract Manu- commu- —— insur- | Service 
7 ee Mining con- factur- jnication, * retail ance, indus- 
struc- | ing | and trade |®0dreal| tries 
tion other 5 state 
| public 
| | utilities 
= Ese Na ene os 
Total, 15 States.......-.-- 1.70 1.75 1.97 | 1. 57 1. 67 1. 67 1.51 | 1.80 
Alabama.-_------ of) ee es lil 1.36 1.53 1.07} 1.05 1.08 | 87 | 1.10 
California. -.----- 2.11 2.01 2.18 2.15 2.02 2.12 | La 2.12 
Connecticut 1.91 1. 98 2.17 2. 03 1, 82 1. 84 | 1. 69 | 1.84 
Géorgia...........-- 1.74 1.79 2.07 1.80 1.95 1.65] 1.40 1.82 
| 1. 24 1.71 1.90 1.17 1.12 1.18 . 94 1.19 
j SE 1. 05 1.70 1. $2 - 96 1.10 . 94 - 58 1.09 
RGRtGeny............ 1.70 2. 09 1.84 1. 67 1.90 1. 64 1.18 1.81 
Maryland ___.-_... 2.12 1. 86 2. 22 1.62 2.08 2.10 2. 09 2.35 
Massachusetts-_-_-------- 1.91 1.18 1, $3 1.40 1.83 1. 86 2. 01 2. 22 
jp = 1.35 1. 85 2.19 1.58 1.34 1.34 1.10 1.15 
Pt, 1, 68 1.27 2.08 1.83 1. 58 1. 46 | 1.33 1.61 
aes 1. 51 1.85 1.97 1. 42 1.55 1. 46 | 1,11 1. 55 
Pennsylvania... .......----..- 1,72 1.89 1. 87 1.62 1.78 1.71 1. 59 LZ 
lit SE RAE EA 1.86 2.12 2. 46 1. 96 1. 86 1.75 | 1.37 1.85 
We “4 1.19 1.09 1.30} 1.09 1.09 1.24 . 96 | 1.24 
| | 
1 Computed by weighting the different rates by number of accounts assigned these rates and differs from the 


average rates in tables 1, 2, and 3, which were computed by using amount of taxable wages at each rate as 


weights. 
and represent the rate of the average employer. 


The average rates used in this table assign equal importance to all employers, regardless of size, 
The rates in tables 1, 2, and 3 represent over-all revenue rates. 
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measuring his experience with un- 
employment. In addition, the sur- 
plus for distribution is to be defined 
as the amount in the reserve fund in 
excess of 9.45 percent of taxable 
wages for the preceding year (the le- 
gal reserve) rather than 10.8 percent 
as under the old law; the surplus to be 
distributed, however, still cannot ex- 
ceed 60 percent of contributions at the 
2.7-percent rate on the prior year’s 
taxable pay rolls. 

Substitution of the benefit-wage 
ratio for the annual pay-roll decline 
factor probably will reduce the 
amount of tax credit granted to sea- 
sonal employers and increase the 
amount going to nonseasonal employ- 


ers. Under the old law, only one of 
the three factors—declines in quar- 
terly pay rolls—reflected seasonal 
unemployment. Annual pay rolls 
and age of firm—the other two meas- 
ures of an employer’s experience— 
are not affected by seasonal fluctua- 
tions. Under the amended law, on the 
other hand, two factors—declines in 
quarterly pay rolls and the benefit- 
wage ratio—will reflect unemploy- 
ment, and only one factor—age of 
firm—will not be affected by seasonal 
variations. 


Rate Modification and Industry 


Despite the general lowering of tax 
rates in 1946, considerable variation 


Table 7.—Average employer contribution rates for rated experience-rating accounts by 
average annual taxable pay roll, 32 States,? rate years beginning in 1946 





| Average employer contribution rate (percent) 



























Accounts with pay rolls of— 

State | All 

| rated 
cits | HESS. | $5,000- |$10, 000-1320, 000-}850, 000-| $100, 000- |$1, 000, 000 
$5, 000 9,999 | 19,999 | 49,999 | 99,999 | 999,999 | or more 
Total, 33 Ptstes............. 1.03 0. 98 1.06 1.02 1.01 1.02 1.04 1.05 

States with maximum rate above 
6 | ee . 94 . 94 - 98 94 94 . 93 92 -91 
ene ee 1. 20 1.22 1.09 1.2 1.19 1. 24 1.39 1.31 
Se eee ae . 50 . 50 . 50 50 . 50 51 50 .50 
LE eee .70 1.06 .79 67 65 62 60 54 
ee Te ees 31.27 1.19 1.21 1.23 1.29 1.25 1.19 94 
a en 1.23 1.26 1.29 1. 21 1.21 1. 22 1.22 1,32 
Minnesota. .._..-........-- 41.02 - 82 1.00 1.09 1. 29 1.59 1. 64 1.74 
i - 98 1.73 95 91 . 89 .88 92 . 90 
a 1.06 1.03 1.07 1.07 1.05 1. 04 1.07 1.10 
South Carolina___.....-.-- S77 1.22 1.12 1.13 1.16 1. 21 1.22 1.03 
ee 6. 55 . 58 . 66 64 56 ry 4 25 .09 
ee 1.02 1.02 1.01 1.01 1.01 1.00 1.00 1.00 
| 
States with 2.7-percent maximum 

_ Se eS eee 1.10 1.01 La 1.09 1.07 i 1.15 1. 20 
SS aes . 52 . 54 52 . 52 51 51 . 54 . 61 
Arkansas__.. 1.39 1.39 1.45 1.31 1. 41 1.36 1. 34 1.46 
0 OS eee eo 1.76 yy | 1.65 1. 67 1.71 1.76 PY ej 
Connecticut-_---_- Se ee 1.70 1.59 1.61 1. 66 1.75 1.85 1.92 2.09 
District of Columbia---..--___-. | . 26 .18 .16 13 .13 15 .10 
ee 1.36 1. 24 1.32 1.33 1.37 1.43 1.45 1.45 
Hawaii z 37 .35 245 .38 . 38 oo . 24 .14 
NA eee 81.80 1.73 1.76 1.90 1.92 1.94 2. 04 2.12 
Neca Eee 57 . 58 . 53 . 54 . 53 . 59 . 65 ae 
EES Sa 1, 25 1. 24 1.22 1.20 1. 26 1.35 1.31 1.35 
SES SOE TER EN 1.10 1.09 be | 1.10 1.10 1.11 1.08 1.01 
Dinssachusetts.................. 59 . 66 59 55 . 5 .57 . 61 . 58 
ae re 73 . 69 74 mc <an 68 .78 .85 
Ss ois 1.46 1.48 1.51 1.41 1.42 1.47 1.42 1.00 
New Hampshire---..........-- 1, 22 1.14 1.23 1. 23 1. 21 1. 26 1.43 1,27 
North Carolina_.......-...... 1. 51 1. 61 1.65 1, 52 1.39 1,44 1. 53 1. 59 
_.. See eae 1.48 ie 1.47 1. 50 1, 53 1, 53 1. 56 1. 54 
South Dakota..........-.-- . 63 .49 58 . 64 By 78 75 .38 
- | I ee ae 9, 52 . 54 52 .51 . 51 . 51 . 51 52 
ee be 1.61 1. 64 1.68 1. 59 1, 58 1.62 1. 60 1. 68 
sr 96 79 -82 . 89 . 96 1.05 1.15 1.13 


























1 Computed by weighting the different rates by 
number of accounts assigned these rates and differs 
from the average rates shown in tables 1, 2, and 3, 
which were computed by using amount of taxable 
wages at each rate as weights. The average rates used 
in this table assign equal importance to all employers, 
regardless of size, and represent the rate of the aver- 
age employer. The rates shown in tables 1, 2, and 3 
represent over-all revenue rates. 

2 Data available for only 32 States, since reporting 
of average annual pay roll of experience-rating ac- 
counts was on a voluntary basis. 

3 Includes 87 rated accounts assigned rates above 


standard rate not classified by average annual pay roll, 

4 Includes 13 rated accounts assigned varying rates 
not classified by average annual pay roll. 

5 Includes 14 rated accounts assigned rates above 
standard rate not classified by average annual pay roll. 

6 Includes 428 rated accounts assigned varying 
rates not classified by average annual pay roll. 

7Includes 2,445 rated accounts assigned varying 
rates not classified by average annual pay roll. 

8 Includes 14 rated accounts assigned varying rates 
not classified by average annual pay roll. 

® Includes 484 rated accounts assigned varying 
rates not classified by average annual pay roll. 


remained in the assignment of rates 
to firms in different industries. Al- 
though a large proportion of the firms 
in each industry division received re- 
duced tax rates for 1946, less than 
half the construction firms (as well 
as those classified in the miscellane- 
ous division) were assigned rates be- 
low 2.7 percent (table 5). Only 
slightly more than half the construc- 
tion firms were eligible for rate modi- 
fication, whereas, at the other ex- 
treme, more than. 70 percent of the 
firms in finance, insurance, and real 
estate and in manufacturing were 
eligible. So few construction firms 
were eligible for rate modification 
because of the relatively large volume 
of turn-over among firms in the in- 
dustry. Of the firms eligible for mod- 
ified rates, almost all—97.0 percent— 
of the employers in finance, insurance, 
and real estate had reduced rates, as 
compared with 84.6 percent of the 
construction firms. 

Over half the rated employers in 
the finance, insurance, and real es- 
tate industry were assigned tax rates 
below 1.0 percent; less than a third 
of the construction firms and less than 
two-fifths of the mining and service 
firms were assigned such low rates. 
Nearly 6 percent of the rated con- 
struction firms had rates above 2.7 
percent, as compared with less than 
1 percent of those in the public utility, 
trade, and finance, insurance, and 
real estate industry divisions. 

The average construction firm was 
likely to be assigned a higher tax rate 
than the average firm in any other 
industry division. In 11 of the 15 
States for which tax rates by indus- 
try were computed, the average rate ° 
for construction firms exceeded the 
average for firms in all other divi- 
sions (table 6). In Kentucky and 
Pennsylvania the average mining firm 
and in Maryland and Massachusetts 
the average service firm were assessed 
the highest rates. The high average 


5 Computed by weighting the different 
rates by number of accounts assigned 
specific rates; differs from the average 
rate discussed earlier in this article, which 
was computed by using amount of tax- 
able wages at each rate as weights. The 
average rates used in this section assign 
equal importance to all employers, regard- 
less of size, and represent the rate of the 
average employer. The rates discussed 
earlier represent over-all revenue rates. 
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es rates for service firms in Maryland firm in Tennessee, for example, could to be eligible for rate modification.® 
7 and Massachusetts (and also in Cali- expect a 1946 tax rate (2.46 percent) Data on rate modification by size of 
fornia) resulted from the assignment more than four times as great as the firm were reported by 32 States (table 
ns : ’ 
e- of the standard 2.7-percent rate to average finance, insurance, and real 7). For all 32 States combined, the 
an many firms in this industry that were estate firm in Indiana (0.59 percent). average tax rates for rated firms of 
ell not subject to the State law until the Of the two factors, location and in- different size fell within a relatively 
e- relatively recent extension of coverage dustry, the former appears to affect narrow range. The tax rate ranged 
is to firms with less than fouremployees' the average employer’s tax rate to a ——————— 
ly in those States. Such firms were not larger degree. For the 15 States *No data are available on the size of 
~d eligible for rate modification in 1946. combined, the highest average indus- santana hie sean oo: alee win 
lie The average finance, insurance, an try division rate (construction) was insufficient experience to be eligible for 
x- | real estate firm, on the other hand, only 1.3 times the lowest (finance, rate modification. Past experience indi- 
he | was assigned the lowest rate in 12 of insurance, and real estate). For all cates, however, that the smaller firms 
-" the 15 States. In Maryland the aver- industries combined, on the other ata net ge prehearing gp anise 
re age manufacturing firm, and in Mas- hand, the highest average State rate normally is much greater among the 
ns sachusetts and New Jersey the average (Maryland) was more than twice the’ smaller firms; firms tend to expand as 
on mining firm, received the lowest rate. lowest (Indiana). they grow older and become well estab- 
ne | tt clear that both the geosraphic Wnts iil thscetiiia were ee 
ion— i i ate Modification and Size of Firm =e , 
n- location—essentially because of dif- Rate fi f firms have been started. Consequently, 
d- ferences in State experience-rating As in previous years, a firm’s size table 6 undoubtedly would show a 
= provisions—and the industry of afirm appeared to have little to do with the greater tendency for small firms to be as- 
5e, have an important influence on its tax rate assigned to it, provided the signed the higher rates if data for unrated 
as tax rate. The average construction firm had been in business long enough firms could be included. 
he 
Table 8.—Percent of rated experience-rating accounts with employer contribution rates below and above 2.7 percent,’ by average annual 
in taxable pay roll, 32 States, rate years beginning in 1946 
‘S- acai Sg eg  e 
‘eS | Accounts with pay rolls of— 
rd | All rated 7 —— ——— 
accounts = | | | 
an State ae ' | —a $5,000-9,999 | $10,000-19,999 | $20,000-49,999 | $50,000-99,999 | $100,000-999,099 ago « 
ee geo fe Oem oe | 
ce < | l | ] i | 
eS. Below | Above | Below | Above | Below | Above | Below | Above | Below | Above Below | Above | Below | Above | Below | Above 
| | | 
n- = pee |———|_— a pe aoe 
2.7 Total, 32 States........| 92.8 | 1.4 91.5 3.1] 92.8 1.3) 941 | 1.0] 94.6 0.9 | 94.4 | 0.8} 94.4 0.5} 94.8 0.2 
an States with maximum rate a | } 
above 2.7 percent __- 94.6) 3.1 6.9] 947] 31] 954] 24] 95.5 19] 95.7] 417] 96.4 1.1] 96.6 5 
iy, OColreae.......<.. ; 94.4 | 1,2 | 4.4 96.1 | 6 | 96. 2 | 6 95.7 8 93.6 |...... 91.5 1.2 | ee 
d Delaware .- x 100.0 (8) | (8) 100.0 | } 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | _- eet IGA @ 't...... Tan fic... 
a Illinois. __-- ; 97.1 2.9 12.4] 95.4 4.6} 97.8 2.2| 98.3 1.7] 99.0 1.0] 99.0 1.0] 99.8 <2 
I 92.4} 41.4] 93.4 | 94.6 93. 2 | 95.0 100.0 
owa aise ae 92. | | 35.4 | 6 93. 2 | Jo. aan en ie se DW loweacns 
Michigan._....._.-__-- 89.6 ee 3.9| 87.5] 22] 905] 1.1] 90.2 89.1 <2) S63 ‘23 
as Minnesota---- 5 86. 1 515.9 11.8 84.5| 15.5 |} 82.7] 17.3 83. 2 89.1 10.9 92.8 7.2 
Missouri 94.0} 2.6] 29.0} 94.9 | 97.3 | 97.7 14:3 bis > ee kee. 
te Ohio..___- | o9.0| —.6| § 4] 99.1] 5| 99.3] 25] 99.3 99.3 41 6... 
er South Carolina ___- | 96.6] 61.0] 1.6] 98.2] .2] 98.2 .1] 97.4 96. 6 1.6} 100.0 }_.-..-. 
Wisconsin----- | 792.4 1.0 | Be 2.2 88.9 10} 91.9 .6 93. 1 98. 4 Sl 99.5 5 
15 Wyoming. -.- | 99.6 | 4] 9 .6| 99.8 2 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 100.0 }........ 1086}. ...... 
S- States with 2.7-percent | | | 
e5 maximum rate : 91.3 | } 91.5 a | 91.4 |} 93.2 93.9 92. 6 | Ge... 
Alabama. ---- 99.9 | } 99.5 : 99.9 | |} 99.9 | 100. 0 100.0 oe 
he Arkansas 93.4 | | 92.3 94.3 | 96.8 | 95.3 92.8 ae 2. Meee 
California __.... 874.0 | | 67.4 75.8 | |} 81.5 | 82.9 : | 81.1 a | eee 
/i- Connecticut __- . 96.1 | | 93.6 96.1 | 98.0 | 97.1 i F |} 94.9 } 90.0 eee 
1d District of Columbia....| 96.6 | 94.5 98.0 | | 98.5 | | 99.8 | 99.5 | 100.0 |...---- 
| Georgia.......------ 96.0 | | 95.0 |_- 96.3 | | 98.2 | | 96.3 | 92. -----| 944)...-....) O82 /...-.- 
m Hawaii. ....-- pe 99.6 | 98.6 |... 99. 5 99.3 | | 99.4 | 0. 100.0 }__.- | 100.0 a 
| Idaho... _..._-- IT} vere | | 96.7 100.0 | | 83.8 } mop) | 42} meh. 
its | Indiana---...--- * ‘ 94.0 88.9 93.6 | | 94.7 |. | 95.3 |} 94.0 | EE | Seer. 
ed Kansas... .--.-..-- --| 95.4 | 91.7 94.1 | | 96.3 | 95.6 | | 95.6 | | Ceti Se... 
Louisiana ---..-.-- : 96.6 | | 94.8 |_- 95. 4 96.9 | 98.0 | 96.9 r | G8.) <.. | Seb. 4.. 
ge Massachusetts. 98.7 | 96.6 |........| 99.4 | 99. 6 | | 99.3 | 99.0 | 98.6 |-_-- 100.0 |... 
| Nebraska__--.--- ia 97.4 | 96.8 a 95.7 | 97.8 | | 97.8 ait 99.4 » ae } 2 eee 
| Nevada : es 88.3 | 84.4 85.1 } 92.8 | |} 91.4 | 95.4 . | IGK@ | ...-... 
nt | New Hampshire 3 90. 6 | 88.4 90.3 | | 92.1 | | 93. 4 | 91.3 » O'y-=.- j} 95.0 |..----. 
| North Carolina..........| 84.6 | | 64.5 74.5 | 85.1 | 92.1 } 91.7 . 7 } 91.5 |...--.- 
ed Oregon ; 90,2 | SS a 89.0 | } 91.3 | | 91.1 | 91.1 2 |, 
ge South Dakoia_. 87.9 | = 33 90.3 | |} 88.1 | 84.9 |. 84.7 | | 3.3 | -- ot | 
ch a ...-| 999.4 | => 99.9 | 100.0 | | 100.0 100.0 | | {) ae | eo 
Vermont------ cae 91.5 | | 5 | eee 84.6 | 92.3 | 93.4 |. } 91.9 | } 96.1 |. ; WA@E.... 
Ko West Virginia...........| 96.7 | b MEDEA ARe 96. 5 | | 97.8 | | 97.6 97.3 | | 98.9 |... | Pe i seein 
he | aa 
Bn 1 Standard rate in all States except Michigan, where it is 3.0 percent. 6 See footnote 5, table 7. 
d- 2 Data available for only 32 States, since reporting of average annual pay roll of ? See footnote 6, table 7. 
he experience-rating accounts was on a voluntary basis. 8 See footnote 7, table 7. 
ed 3 Less than 0.05 percent. * See footnote 8, table 7. 


4 See footnote 3, table 7. 
§ See footnote 4, table 7. 
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10 See footnote 9, table 7. 
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Table 9.—Effect of war-risk provisions on employer contribution rates and revenue, 1943, 
1944, and 1945 















































j 
| Reduction in 
| Average em- | revenue under | yg... 00) 0 
ployer contri- “normal” sag congener gua Net reduction 
bution rate experience- Gonteibutions® in revenue 
(percent) rating : a 
provisions 
As per- 
Toor > f 
am pe in- pone te 
clud- | clud- butions 
ae: war Amount Per- Amount | under Amount Pars 
‘ial take (in thou- cent (in thou- | “normal’’} (in thou- eont 
contri- | contri- sands) sands) experi- sands) 
bu- bu- saci 
tions! | tions rating 
. 2 provi- 
sions 
All States: 
1943___ 2. 04 2.09 | $401, 212 25 $32, 549 3 | $368, 663 23 
oe RES oT ee 1. 80 1. 93 561, 004 34 75, 567 7 485, 437 30 
ee See ae 1. 59 1.71 654, 193 41 67, 844 7 586, 349 37 
All experience-rating States: | 
eae 1.77 ee * 85 401, 212 35 32, 549 4 368, 663 32 
EER ee aint 1. 59 | 1.74 561, 004 42 75, 567 10 485, 437 37 
Ee eer 1.55 | 1. 67 654, 193 43 67, 844 8 586, 349 39 
All war-risk States: | 
| SE ee ey oe eee eee 1.58 | 1. 88 124, 284 41 32, 549 18 91, 735 31 
sn ad TE te cutis cies 1. 43 1. 90 199, 268 46 75, 567 33 123, 701 29 
Rot Maacsineanisdamatexucdmenuns 1. 28 | 1. 69 237, 172 53 67, 844 32 169, 328 37 
1 Average employer contribution rate represents 2 Estimated increase in revenue over amount 
actual ratio (percent) of employer contributions collectible on taxable wages in absence of war-risk 
(adjusted to exclude estimated additional contribu- contribution provisions. 
tions from war-risk provisions) to taxable wages. 


from 0.98 percent for the average em- 
ployer with a taxable pay roll below 
$5,000 to 1.06 percent for the average 
employer with a taxable pay roll be- 
tween $5,000 and $10,000. In a few 
States the average tax rate increased 
as size of firm increased; in others 
the reverse was true. In most of the 
32 States, however, the relationship 
between the average rate and size of 
firm was erratic. 

In a number of States the smallest 
firms were taxed at an average rate 
several times that of the largest firms. 
In Illinois and Missouri, for example, 
the average firm with a taxable pay 
roll under $5,000 was assigned a tax 
rate almost twice that assigned the 
average firm with a pay roll of $1 
million or more; the average rates 
for the smallest firms in the District 
of Columbia and Hawaii were two and 
a half times as great as those for the 
largest firms, and in Wisconsin they 
were almost six times as great. In 
Minnesota, on the other hand, the 
largest firms were taxed at slightly 
more than double the average rate 
for the smallest firms. 

In States that assign rates above 
the standard, the smaller rated firms 
received such rates more frequently 


than the larger firms. Only 3.1 per- 
cent of the rated firms in the 11 
States for which data are available 
were assigned penalty rates (table 8). 
The proportion varied, however, from 
6.9 percent among the firms with less 
than $5,000 of taxable pay roll to 0.5 
percent among firms with a pay roll of 
$1 million or more. Inclusion of the 
unrated firms in this case would 
lessen the difference between large and 
small firms, since the unrated firms— 
mostly small firms—are automatically 
assigned the standard rate. 


Effect of War-Risk Provisions, 1945 

War-risk data for 1946 are not yet 
available; during 1945, however, reve- 
nue resulting from war-risk provisions 
declined to only $67.8 million, or about 
10 percent less than the $75.6 million 
due in 1944 (table 9). This drop oc- 
curred despite the fact that war-risk 
provisions were in effect in 12 States 
in 1945 as compared with 10 in 1944— 
Georgia and Kansas adopted war-risk 
provisions in January 1945—and about 
the same proportion of firms (10.7 
percent) were subject to the special 
tax in 1945 and 1944 (table 10). Ad- 
ditional revenue from this source in 
1945 increased the average contribu- 


tion rate from 1.59 percent to 1.71 
percent for the entire Nation and 
from 1.28 percent to 1.69 percent in 
the 12 war-risk States. As a result, 
contributions for all States and for 
the war-risk States were only 37 per- 
cent below the amount collectible at 
the standard tax rate; in the absence 
of the war-risk provisions, normal ex- 
perience-rating provisions would have 
caused a reduction in revenue of 41 
percent nationally and 53 percent for 
the States with war-risk taxes. 
War-risk revenue declined in 1945 
because the end of the war and the 
beginning of reconversion in that year 
brought declines in production and 
employment. War-born firms were 
either dissolved or greatly reduced in 
size; the pay rolls of these firms and 
of the older firms that were convert- 
ing to peacetime production fell 
sharply. As a result, many of the 
firms which had been subject to the 
war-risk taxes were no longer active 
or their pay rolls had been so reduced 
that they were no longer liable for 
the special taxes. The additional 
revenue due from the firms that were 
still active declined, since the pay- 
roll base to which the special taxes 
were applied had dropped sharply. 
In addition to these economic factors, 
war-risk provisions had been termi- 
nated in Maryland on October 1, 1945, 
and in Missouri on June 30, 1945, and 
no war-risk contributions were col- 
lected in Minnesota after September 
30, 1945, as a result of a State agency 
regulation that was later confirmed 
by legislative amendment in 1947. 
Though data for 1946 are not yet 
available, there is no doubt that the 
additional war-risk revenue in that 
year was far less than in 1945. By 
the beginning of 1946, war-risk pro- 
visions had been repealed in 7 of the 
12 States; in another State (Ala- 
bama) they were repealed as of 
March 31, 1946. In Wisconsin the 
amendments that provided for war- 
risk taxes were repealed, but the 0.5- 
percent special postwar reserve tax 
was continued as a regular feature of 
the law and will be assigned to em- 
ployers with specified percentage in- 
creases in pay roll. Furthermore, in 


the States with war-risk provisions, 
fewer firms in 1946 than in 1945 had 
the percentage increases in pay rolls 
specified in these provisions. 
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War-risk revenue increased 1945 
contributions in Wisconsin propor- 
tionately more than in any of the 
other war-risk States. The State’s 
additional revenue amounted to about 
$13 million, or almost 90 percent of 
the contributions due under the “nor- 
mal” experience-rating provisions 
(rate-modification provisions exclu- 
sive of war-risk provisions). As a 
result, the average tax rate was in- 
creased from 1.08 percent to 2.04 per- 
cent. Furthermore, “normal” con- 
tributions amounted to only 40 
percent of the contributions hypothet- 
ically collectible at the standard rate; 
because of the special taxes, however, 
the total amount of revenue due was 
increased to 76 percent of these hypo- 
thetical contributions. In Oklahoma, 
war-risk revenue of $2.3 million in- 
creased the average tax rate from 
0.79 percent to 1.28 percent and in- 
creased revenue from about one- 
fourth to almost one-half the amount 
collectible at the standard rate. 

The effect of war-risk provisions 
was almost negligible in Georgia. 
The Georgia provisions became effec- 
tive January 1, 1945, and yielded ad- 
ditional revenue of only $55,000. Be- 
cause of this small increase in con- 


tributions, the average tax rate re- 
mained at 1.83 percent, and total 
revenue remained equal to 68 percent 
of contributions collectible at the 
standard rate. 


New Experience-Rating Plans 


In 1947, Alaska, Montana, Rhode 
Island, Utah, and Washington put 
experience-rating plans into operation 
for the first time. Only Mississippi 
now has no such provision in its un- 
employment insurance law. The 
plans adopted in all five States base 
rate reductions, at least in part, on 
pay-roll variations. In Alaska and 
Washington, rate reductions depend 
entirely on changes in annual tax- 
able pay roll; in Utah, annual pay- 
roll variations are combined with 
quarterly variations and age of firm 
to determine the tax rate; in Mon- 
tana, annual pay-roll variations are 
combined with age of firm and the 
amount of benefits charged against 
an employer’s account; in Rhode Is- 
land, quarterly variations in total pay 
roll are the sole measure on which 
the employer’s tax rates are based. 

Alaska and Washington are there- 
fore the only States in which seasonal 
unemployment will not adversely af- 


fect an employer’s contribution rate. 
Only Montana and New York will de- 
termine an employer’s rate on the 
basis of pay-roll fluctuations and the 
charges against his account resulting 
from benefit claims of former em- 
ployees. 

The Alaska and Washington plans 
follow New York in granting reduced 
rates to employers through the dis- 
tribution of so-called “surplus” re- 
serves in the form of tax-credit off- 
sets, which employers may use in lieu 
of cash contributions due during a 
l-year period. The Utah plan also 
uses the _ surplus-distribution ap- 
proach but not the tax-credit device; 
it provides, instead, for determination 
of a constant tax rate for each em- 

loyer during the rate year on the 
basis of the surplus available for dis- 
tribution. Neither the Montana nor 
the Rhode Island plan involves any 
surplus distribution. In Montana, in- 
dividual employer rates will be as- 
signed so as to yield revenue equal 
approximately to 1.8 percent of tax- 
able pay roll. In Rhode Island, two 
schedules of reduced rates are pro- 
vided; the use of one or the other will 
depend on the size of the State re- 
serve in relation to pay roll. 


Table 10.—Number and percent of employer accounts assessed war-risk taxes and effect of war-risk provisions on employer contribution 


rates and revenue, 12 States, 1945 








All 

State active 
accounts 
Po eee, peer ye acabaten 
All experience-rating States__......-- 830, 514 

Ali war-risk States................... 198, 801 
po REE Ee Si EE ee es 6, 179 
(, “SESS a eee eee 7,975 
2 ae ae 8, 695 
TOONS. ..5.-.-.. SR er eee a 5 40, 236 
[= eee peceuat sasasasesunote 7, 628 
Ah de wascanbcasseenen awk 5, 273 
Maryland__.-..-- PEE PE , 12, 628 
pS a ree eae ee 24, 001 
ee ee Ly 14, 378 
 . 2 See yee eee, 50, 470 
SED to ciccasansdonanaecuabwebs 6, 474 
WO i arctan gaiteacnacecgeesssmadaad 14, 864 





















































P Reduction in revenue ses 
Average employer ae ‘ “ss Additional revenue : idee 
War-risk accounts contribution rate under “normal” from war-risk con- Net reduction in 
; experience-rating : revenue 
percent) provisions butions ? 
As per- 
cent of 
Exclud- , contribu- 
ing war- — Amount Amount pas 2 Amount 
Number | Percent | risk con- contribu (in thou- | Percent | (in thou- “normal” (in thou- | Percent 
eee tions sands) sands) experi- sands) 
. ence- 
rating 
provisions 
pessnaknas nace 1,59 1.71 $654, 193 41 $67, 844 7 $586, 349 37 
21, 262 2.6 1. 55 1. 67 654, 193 43 67, 844 8 586, 349 39 
21, 262 10.7 1. 28 1.69 237,172 53 67, 844 32 169, 328 37 
99 1.6 1.04 1.17 11, 474 61 859 12 10, 615 57 
1, 839 23.1 1.83 2.18 4, 993 32 1,991 ( 19 3, 002 19 
40 5 1.83 1.83 6, 318 32 55 4) 6, 263 32 
1, 577 3.9 - 99 1.47 77, 284 63 21, 622 48 55, 662 46 
164 2.1 .43 . 96 5, 53k 47 2, 702 37 3, 836 28 
| i] tel zal $e) og] 2a] fl ges) & 
1,196 9.5 51.43 2.07 512, 695 547 5 6, 360 545 | 6, 335 24 
436 1. 8 1.70 2. 22 8, 843 37 4, 649 31 4, 104 j 18 
3, 863 26.9 1. 52 1, 93 15, 756 44 5, 446 27 | 10,310 | 29 
8, 933 R7.2 1.3 1. 50 58, 067 51 7, 931 4 | 50, 136 44 
701 10.8 .79 1. 28 9,179 71 2, 333 61 | 6, 846 | 53 
6 2,394 16.1 1.08 72.04 21, 845 60 712,979 789 78, 866 | 6 24 
| 





1 Average employer contribution rate represents actual ratio (percent) of em- 
ployer contributions (adjusted to exclude estimated additional contributions 


from war-risk provisions) to taxable wages. 


2 Estimated increase in revenue over amount collectible on 1945 taxable Wages 


in absence of war-risk contribution provisions. 


5 Estimated. 


4 Less than 0.5 percent. 


6 Excludes accounts liable only for 0.5-percent special “postwar reserve” tax 


applicable to all accounts). 
(applicable to all ts) 


7 Includes effect of special ‘postwar reserve” tax. 


% All data estimated except number and percent of accounts. 
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Net Worth of Old-Age and Survivors 


Insurance Beneficiaries 


By Erna Magnus* 


THE SECURITY of retired workers and 
survivor families in receipt of old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits is 
affected not only by the amount and 
sources of the family’s income but also 
by the savings accumulated during 
the wage earner’s working life. In- 
formation was gathered by repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance on the re- 
sources of 3,529 beneficiary families 
in 7 large cities in 1941-42 and of 962 
beneficiary families in 12 middle-sized 
Ohio cities in 19442 The data ob- 
tained in these surveys showed that 
the great majority of the aged men 
and women beneficiaries and many 
widows with children entitled to sur- 
vivor benefits had some savings that 
had been accumulated during the 
wage earner’s working life. Some 
beneficiaries, however, had liabilities 
that tended to reduce the amount of 
savings available for an emergency or 
for current living. The protection af- 
forded by savings is therefore deter- 
mined by the amount by which a ben- 
eficiary’s assets exceed his liabilities. 
This excess of the value of assets over 
liabilities may be said to constitute a 
beneficiary’s net worth or net savings. 

Information obtained in 1941-42, as 
well as in 1944, showed furthermore 
that a substantial proportion of aged 
as well as survivor beneficiary fami- 
lies used their savings to meet current 
living expenses or else incurred debts 
during the 12 months immediately 
preceding the interview. This article 
discusses the net worth of benefici- 
aries included in the different surveys 
and their income deficits for the year 
studied, which they met either by 
using savings or incurring debts. 

As used in this study, assets include 
cash on hand or in savings or check- 
ing accounts, the market value of 
stocks and bonds, loans to others, the 


* Bureau of Old-Age and and Survivors 
Insurance, Analysis Division. 

1¥For a discussion of earlier analyses see 
the Bulletin, July and September 1943; 
January, April, May, September, and No- 
vember 1945; January 1946; and August 
1947. 


market value of owner-occupied real 
estate, net equity in all other real 
estate, and the equity in an independ- 
ent business. Liabilities comprise un- 
paid bills, mortgages on owner-occu- 
pied real estate, borrowings on life 
insurance policies, and other borrow- 
ings, whether or not secured by col- 
lateral. 

Because the necessary information 


was not available for some of the sur- 
veys, the cash surrender values of life 
insurance policies have not been in- 
cluded among the assets. Although 
this exclusion tends to understate the 
value of net worth for some benefi- 
ciaries, careful estimates of cash sur- 
render values of the insurance policies 
of beneficiaries in one survey—Phila- 
Gelphia and Baltimore—indicate that 
the understatement is in most cases 
quite small. The value of annuities 
and trust funds and the balances due 
on death benefits scheduled to be paid 
in installments over a period of years 
have also been excluded from the 


Table 1.—Net worth: Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups by net worth, end of 
survey year, five surveys 





































































































| Male primary beneficiaries ra : 
|—— F oy Widows 
: ae Aged with 
» | Py ° ary . ° 
Net wereh Non- | Married, | Married, Poems widows] entitled 
Total! married wife wife not spear children 
| . entitled | entitled a 
Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Total number... = soscec ccs esos 2 493 | 2149 2157 2174 391 18 129 
Total percent ..........-.------------ 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 | *100.0 100.0 
Liabilities exceed assets__.--- scat 7.9 4.0 7.6 10.9 i 14.7 
No assets or liabilities 4_.____ —— 26.0 39.6 18.5 20.1 37.4 *33.3 24.0 
Assets exceed liabilities by— 
ee a eee 14.0 8.8 13. 4 11.5 28. 6 2 | 24.0 
I a 25. 8 20. 1 29.9 27.0 20.9 *22.2 4.0 
eres a 14.2 8.7 15.9 17.8 11.0 *16.7 5.4 
G00-9000.. +5 0cc acne Ae en ttes aiian - 6.9 5.4 8.3 _S 2 eee *16.7 5.4 
ee 5.3 3.4 6.4 MO born cccetssamivse 2.3 
Nk ene ee Se ees --| $1, 287 $200 $2, 000 $1, 602 $289 | $2,057 $320 
RINE Rees naga ad see bendwasasnacnnesman 2, 704 , 950 2,921 8, 235 980 2,318 2,172 
St. Louis 
yi 550 150 180 | 197 91 43 120 
Total percent...........-..-.-.-.----| 100.0] 100.0| 100.0] 100.0 100.0| 100.0 100.0 
Liabilities exceed assets -___------ am 10. 2 8.0 8.3 13.7 15.4 7.0 20.8 
No assets or liabilities 4__...._____- ; 23.8 37.9 20.0 17.8 36. 3 16.3 18.3 
Assets exceed liabilities by— 
Less then $1,000...................-.. : 13.3 18.7 in 2 9.6 23.1 11.6 18.3 
| Sa EEE ee 14.9 10.0 13.9 18.8 15.4 18.6 20.8 
a ee ee eee 16.7 8.7 18.9 20.3 8.8 20.9 10.8 
os EES eee 12.4 10.7 16.1 10. 2 ae | 14.0 6.7 
a ee ee 8.7 6.0 10.6 See 11.6 4.2 
pT) ee ee ee ee eee --| $1,275 $72 $2, 050 $2, 000 0 | $2,730 $535 
MNF 25 nt nhc Su cited Gaccneekwdon 3, 887 2, 633 4,814 4, 183 $782 4, 419 1, 983 
Birmingham, Memphis, and Atlanta 
Total number..............-------- | 564] 118 139 270 53 28 183 
| ——_— ———— | | —_——S>=_|_U_Fs OSS ESSE 
A TNO own one cee. ews ‘ 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.6 100.0 | *100.0 100. 0 
Liabilities exceed assets......-.----------| 12.4 5.3 7.2 16.7 9.4 *3.6 24.6 
No assets or liabilities 4._..___._._- i | 29. 4 52.2 22.3 25. 2 30. 2 *17.9 17.5 
Assets exceed liabilities by— 
Rs GEE GL 0O nica ee < |} 19.7 7.7 18.7 19.3 20.8 *39.3 20.8 
19.9 15.0 23.7 20.0 17.0 *28.6 16.4 
7.3 6.2 8.6 7.4 7.5 *3.6 8.7 
ven 1.8 13.7 6.2 5.7 *3.6 10.4 
olesaaa 4.3 1.8 5.8 5.2 9.4 *3.6 1.6 
NY ices cubis cabubena cuoadcaaee $300 0 $1, 104 $353 $440 $799 $287 
I Taiiee uiten bitin dae cecnainel sinned 2,471 | $1,418 3,614 2,599 | 2,458 | 2,002 1,600 


























See footnotes at end of table. 
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assets of beneficiary groups’ because 
these funds could not be drawn on at 
the discretion of the beneficiaries. 

Whenever possible, the beneficiary’s 
own report of the value of his assets 
was verified from other sources. The 
value of stocks and bonds was checked 
against market quotations; the fam- 
ily’s own appraisal of the market value 
of real estate was occasionally revised 
on the basis of the assessed values, the 
judgment of real estate agents, or the 
selling price of similar homes in the 
same community. In some instances 
the beneficiary’s estimate of the 
market value of an independent busi- 
ness was accepted; in others, it was 
derived by capitalizing the income at 
6 percent. 


?The “beneficiary group” includes the 
primary beneficiary, his or her spouse, and 
unmarried children under age 18, or the 
widow and unmarried children under age 
18. 


Net Worth 


The proportion of beneficiary 
groups reporting assets in excess of 
liabilities varied considerably among 
the several survey areas (table 1). 
The beneficiaries in the three South- 
ern cities were more heavily concen- 
trated in the lowest net-worth brack- 
ets than were those in any of the 
other survey areas. The beneficiaries 
in the Los Angeles survey, on the oth- 
er hand, had on the whole a higher 
net worth than those in any of the 
other three 1941-42 surveys; the pro- 
portion with no net worth was rela- 
tively small, while a relatively large 
proportion was in the high brackets. 
Average net worth was still higher 
among beneficiaries in the survey of 
12 middle-sized cities in Ohio in 1944. 
For example, the median net worth of 
nonmarried men was $50 in Los An- 
geles but $1,306 in Ohio; for men with 


Table 1.—Net worth: Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups by net worth, end of 
survey year, five surveys—Continued 





Male primary beneficiaries 






























































entitled wives the corresponding 
amounts were $2,869 and $4,000. The 
comparatively high level of net worth 
of the Ohio beneficiaries may be part- 
ly explained by the large proportion 
owning homes and owning them clear 
of mortgage. The inflated real estate 
values in 1944 raised the net worth of 
these home owners. 

Average net worth also varied con- 
siderably among the different types 
of beneficiary groups. Differences 
might have been anticipated in view 
of the fact that the ability of per- 
sons to accumulate net savings de- 
pends largely on their income during 
their working lives. Since with few 
exceptions wages formed the bulk of 
the beneficiaries’ income before they 
became entitled to insurance benefits, 
it is not surprising to find that non- 
married men, and women with bene- 
fits on their own wage records—the 
two types of beneficiary groups whose 
average monthly wages were lowest— 
reported assets in excess of liabilities 
least frequently. If they reported any 
net savings, the values were, on the 



























































Female Widows average, smaller than for other types 
. ~| Pri- | Aged | with fici r 
Net worth Non- | Married, | Married, bensy- |\Widows| entitled of beneficiary groups. 
Total! Ban a wife wife not pean ol children 
entitled | entitled Table 2.—Net worth: Percentage distribu- 
tion of male primary beneficiaries and 
Los Angeles widows with entitled children, by net 
worth and race, Birmingham, Memphis, 
Total number... ------ Lots ae 758 203 216 323 186 69 134 and Atlanta 
eo ES. 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 “100, 0 100. 0 100.0 
: , a | oa - a “5 SPF al Number Percentage 
Liabilities exceed assets_-.........-------- 10.3 13.8 6.5 10.5 10. 2 5.8 18.7 Type of beneficiary distribution 
No assets or liabilities 4...._._-- ae ee 34.5 12.0 2.7 21.5 10.1 11.9 one and net worth |- 
Assets exceed liabilities by— 
mv OS rns 14.8 8.7 12.0 14.2 30. 1 15.9 18.7 White] Negro | White] Negro 
eo ne aS 16.4 3.8 19.9 15.2] 17.2] 18.8 18.7 ire 
3,000-4,999_...--..---_- i cee Mees ‘ 14.6 7.9 17.1 17.0 8.6 23.2 15.7 
5,000-9,999...----- aT eee Sea 15.4 8.4 22.2 15.8 7.0 18.9 10.4 Male primary bene- 
10, 000 or more--...---- EES eS 10.2 3.0 10.2 14.6 5.4 7.2 6.0 ficiaries____- 374 190 | 100.0} 100.0 
Liabilities exceed 
Median §_...-.-.-.- Sa esdaiuia sesh Aeintain dhs Sooke $50 $2, 869 $2, 600 $449 2, 783 $1, 000 assets 45 25 12.0 13. 2 
Rises ccinaees . 4, 988 776 4, 672 7,288 | 2,099 | 3,628 83, No assets or liabili-_ 
|__| SSR EA 79 87} 21.1 45.8 
on Assets exceed lia- 
12 middle-sized Ohio cities bilities by— 
Less than $250-- 29 9 7.8 4.7 
| 250-499_.......... 11 16 2.9 8.4 
Ce eee 567 183 210 _16 3 99 | 119 177 500-999__......... 23 23 6.1 12.1 
S| SS | SS = —S |S | — = 1,000-2,999__..... 84 28 22.5 14.8 
bE EE Renee oe 100.0 100. 0 100, 0 j 2 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 100. 0 3,000-4,999_______ 40 1] 10.7 5 
Ra an —|——__|-__—_— on 5,000-9,999_ ._.... 39 1 10.4 .5 
Liabilities exceed assets_...._..--------- 3.7 4.4 2, 4 3 7 3.0 8 8.5 10,000 or more-..- ye O46 Bese 
No assets or liabilities 4...........-.--- . 13.8 25,1 8.1 8.0 27.3 12.6 7.9 4 . ; 
Assets exceed liabilities by— Widows with entitled 
Less than $1,000......-.-.--------------| 134] 18.0 11.0 10.4} 20.2] 126 26.0 children______. 116 67 | 100.0} 100.0 
ji ees ones 16.0 14.2 18.1 16.0 27.3 21.0 23.7 Liabilities exceed 
RRM <a oe, Oe ah 19.2] 15.8 20.0 23.3 10.1 21.8 14.7 assets__ 26 19| 22.4} 28.4 
eee ee ‘has 20.8 12.6 23.8 27.0 9.1 17.7 13.0 No assets or liabili- 
po ee See a ee 13.1 9.8 16.7 11.7 3.0 13.4 6.2 |, 15 17 12.9 25.4 
Assets exceed lia- 
NS Ce Ol eB es $3,365 | $1,306 $4, 000 $4,019 $877 | $3. 100 $1,707 bilities by— 
pO eS eee en ae 6,202 | 4,190 8, 488 6,381 | 1,886 | 6,549 8, 870 Less than $250_. 4 10 3.4 14.9 
| 250-499__........- 3 + 2.6 6.0 
| 500-999_......... 8 9 6.9 13,4 
aaa distribution based on less than 30 2 Excludes 15 male primary beneficiary groups 1,000-2,999_ _....- 22 8| 19.0 11.9 
| ase whose net worth wasunknown (4nonmarried;6mar- =  3,000-4,999__.___- , |) ee 3) ee 
| 1 Includes beneficiary groups consisting of male ried, wife entitled; and 5 married, wife not entitled). 5,000-9,999___...- py Ses 4,4 Lu... 
primary beneficiary, nonentitled wife, and entitled 3 Excludes 4 female primary beneficiary groups 10,000 or more_..- ee |) ee 
children, numbering 13 in cee and Balti- | whose net worth was unknown. 
more, 23 in St. Louis, 42 in Birmingham, Memphis, 














4Includes beneficiary groups whose assets and 
liabilities balanced. 


§ Average based on all beneficiary groups in type. 





and Atlanta, 16 in Los Angeles, and 11 in Ohio. 1Includes beneficiary groups whose assets and 
liabilities balanced. 
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On the basis of median net worth, 
the various beneficiary types fall into 
two rather distinct groups. In the 
four 1941-42 surveys, the two types of 
couples and the aged widows had as a 
rule the highest average net worth. 
Their medians ranged from $1,104 to 
$2,869, except for men with nonen- 
titled wives and aged widows in the 
Southern cities, whose median net 
worths were $353 and $799, respec- 
tively. In marked contrast were the 
nonmarried men, female primary 
beneficiaries, and widows with en- 
titled children. The median net worth 
of these types ranged from Zero to 
$449, except for widows with entitled 
children in Los Angeles, who had a 
median net worth of $1,000. The 
same grouping occurs in the Ohio sur- 
vey but on a higher level. 

Only a comparatively small pro- 
portion in each type had a net worth 
of $10,000 or more. In general the 
proportion was largest among mar- 
ried men with entitled and nonen- 
titled wives (5 to 17 percent) and 
smallest among widows with entitied 
children (2 to 6 percent) and women 
with benefits on their own wage rec- 
ords (0 to 9 percent). None of the 
female primary beneficiaries in the 
Philadelphia-Baltimore and St. Louis 
surveys, and none of the aged widows 
in the Philadelphia-Baltimore sur- 
vey, had assets valued at $10,000 or 
more in excess of their liabilities. 
The highest values of net worth re- 
ported were as follows: 





Type of 
beneficiary 
group 


and Balti- 


more 
Ohio cities 





Philadelphia 
St. Louis 

Birmingham, 
12 middle-sized 


| Los Angeles 


' 


| 
| 
| 





Male pri- 
mary | 
benefi- | 
ciaries: 

Nonmar- 

ried _ ____|$38, 279)$68, 000/$67, 223 
Married, 

wife en- 

titled ___- 

Married, 

wife not 
entitled 

Female 

primary | 
benefi- 
ciaries___ 

Aged wid- 

ows 

Widows | 

with en- | } 
titled | | 

children .| 89, 200} 25, 177| 20, 674| 74, 625) 





2 $31, 900 
| 


62, 000} 75, 900 


$108, 985 


35, 000) 150, 000 402, 250 








62, 868) 76, 100/129, 926/281, 000} 38, 478 





4,932] 5,020] 21,955] 29, 110] 

| | | 

207, 000} 24, 250] 23, 850| 
| 


13, 566 


7, 854 50, 822 


41, 219 











Table 3.—Net worth and independent income from reasonably permanent sources: Per- 
centage distribution of beneficiary groups by net worth and independent income, four 


1941-42 surveys combined 




























































































Income from reasonably permanent sources 
Type and net worth of beneficiary group Lem 
Total than $300- $600- | $900 or 
$300 599 899 more 
Male primary beneficiaries: ! 
gi ee a eee 2 2,365 696 2781 2 367 2 §21 
nS. kes eo Sa Yes 100.0} 100.0] 100.0| 100.0 100.0 
Sibgiaiitans emoted Geert. == = ences 10.3 18.5 9.9 5.2 3.5 
No assets or liabilities 3____- ANE SE cud 23.8 54.5 19.5 5.4 2.5 
Assets exceed liabilities by —____- “4 : 65.9 27.0 70.7 89.4 94.0 
Less than $1,000_.........____- - 15.4 21.7 20.7 5.4 6.1 
eae 18.8 3.9 32.8 25. 3 13. 2 
3,000-4,999__ 13.3 1.0 12.4 32.2 17.7 
5,000-9,999 ____ baiSera iw cibb anil cinkstnn aklenaaubbbhan Sou cssne 11.0 3 3.6 23.4 27.4 
ceases tt ee ee ORR cn OE I 7.4 7 1,2 3.0 29.6 
NN eae eS le a oh kh $1,047 0 $997 | $3, 634 $6, 276 
Nonmarried: 
REE Soria dance nsanwucaagcacceresavauanuh 5615 325 5174 5 52 5 64 
Total percent_.........__-- atasndniledaadsoted ~~ 100.0 100.0} 100.0 j “100.0. 100.0 
Liabilities exceed assets.........._...._._... 851 10.2 6.3 9.6 4.7 
No assets or liabilities 3____. 39.8 65. 2 14.4 11.5 3.1 
Assets exceed liabilities by —__- §1.7 24.6 79.3 78.8 92.2 
Less than $1,000_.....-.-.._- 18.5 20.6 18.4 13.5 12.5 
ee ES RT SET 14.6 3.1 37.9 13.5 10.9 
3,000-4,999__......__.___.__ 8.0 6 4.4 23.1 15.6 
ee eae ee 7.0 3 5.2 26.9 29.7 
ee en ae a eee 3.4 1.9 23.4 
CO ee ee ee ee SEES | eee kee ee $92 0 $1, 576 $3, 167 $5, 526 
Married, wife entitled: 
Total number. -____.__-- sg halal tila hd 5S ial 6 692 41 6 282 6170 199 
Total percent.........-..--- ~-400.0| 100.0} 100.0| 100.0] 100.0 
Tdaiitibies exceed aspets.... 2... 2. os eect een ek 7.4 (| 12.1 4.1 1.5 
No assets or liabilities 3 eee ee Selo cles Ae 17.6 58.5 29.8 5.9 2.0 
Assets exceed liabilities by —_...........-.-_-________ 75.0 24.4 58.2 90.0 96.5 
Less than $1,000. _........__- 13.7 17.1 25. 5 4.7 4.0 
i a See ae en 21.4 2.4 25, 2 28.8 13.6 
eal nce bac ech ilaashcinacesndncanictndielicnatinnsittoa 15.6 4.9 5.3 36. 5 14.6 
5,000-9,999________. eee Gey ot e St ere , 18.8 35.7 
nn  , Oe ee D> ee ee. pee 0 ee ae 1.2 28. 6 
Pee ais vice obucdeadbaeses $2, 054 0 $319 $3, 355 $7, 007 
Married, wife not entitled: 
cE an ee eee eS, 7964 323 7279 7128 7 234 
Total percent__.__- sutguwedenddcbscdmeaubisndumereeeten 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Liabilities exceed assets-_.._....._- 13.0 26.9 7.2 4.7 5.1 
No assets or liabilities 3_________- 18.6 43.0 11.5 3.1 7 
Assets exceed liabilities by —-................-.-- 68. 5 30. 0 81.4 92. 2 93. 2 
Less than $1,000_.........-.....-- 14,2 23. 5 15, 4 2.3 6.4 
1,000-2,999___ = 19.4 5.0 40.1 21.1 13.7 
3,000-4,999___ 15.1 9 20.1 31.2 20.1 
5,000-9,999______ Saino eens Z 10.3 3 4.7 31.2 19,2 
eee ere 9.4 .3 AE 6.2 33.8 
A, A a oe ae ee re | $1,439 0 | $1,795 | $4,200} $5,778 
SS 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Marked differences were found be- 
tween the net worth of white and Ne- 
gro beneficiary groups in the three 
Southern cities. Such differences 
were to be expected because the aver- 
age monthly wages on which benefits 
are computed were much lower for 
Negro beneficiaries as a group than 
for the white beneficiaries. 

Among all male primary beneficiary 
groups, for example, 2 out of 3 in the 
white group, in contrast to only 2 out 














of 5 in the Negro group, reported as- 
sets in excess of liabilities (table 2). 
Not only smaller proportions of the 
Negro than of the white beneficiary 
groups reported any net worth, but 
the amount of net worth tended to be 
much lower among the Negro groups. 
Thus, 59 percent of the Negro as com- 
pared with 33 percent of the white 
male primary beneficiaries had a net 
worth of zero or liabilities in excess of 
assets; 25 percent of the Negroes and 
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17 percent of the white beneficiaries 
had less than $1,000 in net worth, 
while 28 percent of the white but only 
1 percent of the Negro beneficiaries 
had a net worth of $3,000 or more. 
Larger proportions of white than of 
Negro beneficiaries had some invest- 
ment in the home that they occupied. 

Similarly, a smaller proportion of 
the Negro (46 percent) than of the 
white widows with entitled children 
(65 percent) had assets in excess of 
liabilities; moreover, the Negro wid- 
ows were concentrated in the low net- 
* worth brackets to a larger extent than 


the white widows. Altogether, 88 
percent of the Negro widow-child 
groups as compared with 48 percent of 
the white widow-child groups had 
either no net worth or net worth of 
less than $1,000. No Negro widow had 
net savings of as much as $3,000. 


Net Worth and Income From 
Permanent Sources 


The data from all surveys and for 
all types of beneficiary groups indicate 
@ positive relationship between net 
worth and amount of independent in- 
come from reasonably permanent 


Table 3.—Net worth and independent income from reasonably permanent sources: Per- 
centage distribution of beneficiary groups by net worth and independent income, four 


1941-42 surveys combined—Continued 





Type and net worth of beneficiary group 


Income from reasonably permanent sources 








Female primary beneficiaries: 


EE EE ieidcieenéccdsadednedccebueduanaanns 


Total percent__..-- stain ila ciceinpibachshcn ae ecasaaial 


Liabilities exceed assets___....-..-------- 
No assets or liabilities 3_ 


Assets exceed liabilities by—_.....--.----- ey el ee Ta 
| ee 


1,009-2,999. 
3,000-4,999 
5,000-9,999 


Aged widows: 
Total number. ..-....-.-- és 


UI ABs ona anatieccceasaboatawe<cs 


Liabilities exceed assets._....-....---- 
No assets or liabilities 3__-__- ieee 


Assets exceed liabilities by—_.....-....------------- 


8 ee 


1 BOOB BB aoc cwec nc nccecncncccccnccccccesscoseses 
3,000-4,999 ne ae ener ee ne eS 
5 pe I Ie wc ccncacccncencescensscdcsenccocsceses 


I fy less 5 oes 5 ib se snd aiasinaccatsnesa 


Widows with entitled children: 


NUNN I ca ietnookudndin pdbdabe deanna 


ON IONE id iss So hc secnce Hi ninenneanees 


Liabilities exceed assets__ 

No assets or liabilities 3............----.---- 

Assets exceed liabilities by—_-.....----------- 
RAGE CI onion sheet cae dennenen 
POLS ee a ee 
3,000-4 ,999_ accede 
cn ttn dhdanasanat Ree Ot 
10,000 or more--.-- <a 





PI ia ccckcndeaddacwdogdsncascsapnscesscsasmenes 


pe eee a sie apache ca kaalps hah odio 


TE bahia ce hdd ncn esdathdcccsmn tb natepeacasiannens 





















































; Less . 2 $900 or 

Total |+nan $300| | $300- 599 | 3600-899 | $900 0 
eee 8 491 260 | #107 8 29 25 
~ 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0| *100.0| *100.0 
La 9.5 14.2 es Sere Rae 
29.2 40.8 11.2| *10.3 *8.0 
61.3 45.0 86.0 | *89.7 *92.0 
ews 27.1 34.2 16.8| *13.8 *12.0 
17.6 8.8 39.3] *13.8 *20.0 
ae 9.0 1.5 23.4] *24.1 *8.0 
ie 4.0 ‘4 5.6 | °20.7 "16.0 
ces | ees ‘g| *17.2 *36.0 
$417 o | $1,976 | $4,000| $5,695 
ae 158 65 65 13 15 
~ 100.0 | 100 0 | 700.0 | *100.0|  *100.0 
ee 5.1 10.8 of | Paras, ets 
ou 15.8| 36.9 | Sees oe 
nist ai 79.1 §2.3 96.9 | *100.0 *100.0 
ee 18.4 33.8 9.2 7 L ....- 
20.9 S6| wel. 
sims cy 36.9 7.7 *26.7 
eat oy eae 13.8 | 69.2 #33. 3 
Pie | 4.6| 15.4 *40.0 
sate, $2,030| $136 | $3,292 | $7,500| $8,500 
566 3 261 168 99 
he 100.0| 100.0| 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 
20.1 34.2 27.6 14.9 4.0 
17.8 60.5 24.1 8.3 1.0 
62.0 5.3 48.3} 76.8 94.9 
ot 20.5 2.6| 30.3 16.1 9.1 
19.6 2.6 16.5| 32.7 12.1 
ree 75 ee 181 20.8 20.2 
es ........ 14 7.1 35.4 
Sree 4... Wr bana te 18.2 
nae $586 | 0 o | $1,655} $5,600 








*Percentage distribution based on less than 30 
cases. 

1 Includes beneficiary groups consisting of male 
prims ary beneficiary, nonentitled wife, and entitled 
children. 

2 Excludes 15 male primary beneficiary groups 
whose net worth was unknown (7 with $300-599, 5 
with $600-899, and 3 with $900 or more permanent 
income). 

3 Includes beneficiary groups whose assets and 
liabilities balanced. 

4 Average based on all beneficiary groups in type. 
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5’ Excludes 4 nonmarried men whose net worth was 
unknown (1 with $300-599, 1 with $600-899, and 2 
with $900 or more permanent income). 

6 Excludes 6 married men with entitled wives 
whose net worth was unknown (4 with $300-599, and 
2 with $900 or more permanent income). 

7 Excludes 5 married men with nonentitled wives 
whose net worth was unknown (2 with $300-599, 2 
with $600-899, and 1 with $900 or more permanent 
income). 

§ Excludes 4 female primary beneficiary groups 
whose net worth was unknown (2 with $300-599, and 
2 with $600-899 permanent income). 


sources during the survey year. Such 
income includes, in addition to a 
year’s old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits, veterans’ pensions, an- 
nuities, receipts from stocks and 
bonds, interest on bank deposits, net 
income from real estate, retirement 
pay, and the value of imputed rent of 
owned homes; it indicates, to some ex- 
tent at least, the relative economic 
status of beneficiaries before retire- 
ment. As income from reasonably 
permanent sources increased, benefi- 
ciaries were more likely to have assets 
in excess of liabilities, and the amount 
of their net worth increased. 

In all survey areas the majority of 
beneficiaries with permanent income 
of less than $300 had no assets and 
no liabilities, or liabilities in excess of 
asSets, or a net worth of less than 
$1,000; relatively few had a net worth 
of $1,000 or more. This relationship 
is shown in table 3, which combines 
the data from the four 1941-42 sur- 
veys. For example, 70 percent of the 
married men with nonentitled wives 
who had permanent incomes of less 
than $300 either had no assets or lia- 
bilities (43 percent) or had liabilities 
in excess of assets (27 percent); not 
more than 7 percent had a net worth 
of $1,000 or more; less than 1 percent 
had assets in excess of liabilities 
valued at $5,000 or more. On the 
other hand, the beneficiary groups of 
each type who had permanent in- 
comes of $900 or more ircluded only 
a small proportion with no assets or 
liabilities or with liabilities in excess 
of assets; a comparatively large pro- 
portion had a net worth of $5,000 or 
more. For the primary beneficiary 
types with $900 or more in permanent 
income, only 4 to 8 percent had no 
assets or assets that did not exceed 
their liabilities; 52 to 64 percent had 
a net worth of $5,000 or more. The 
median net worth of the various types 
of primary beneficiary groups with 
independent incomes of $900 or more 
from reasonably permanent sources 
ranged from $5,526 to $7,007; for sur- 
vivor beneficiary types, the corre- 
sponding range was $5,500 to $8,500. 
Among primary beneficiaries with 
relatively high permanent incomes, 
married men with entitled wives had 
the highest level of net worth, 64 per- 
cent having savings of $5,000 or more 
in excess of liabilities. 
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The relationship between family 
insurance benefit and value of net 
worth is similar to that found be- 
tween total income from permanent 
sources and net worth. This rela- 
tionship might have been antici- 
pated, because for many beneficiaries 
insurance benefits form the major 
part of reasonably permanent income, 
particularly for those in the low in- 
come groups. 


Net Worth and Kinds of Assets 


The level of living and the security 
of beneficiary groups are affected by 
the forms in which their savings have 
been made. Some kinds of assets, 
such as tenant-occupied real estate, 
provide current money income; a 
home owned by a beneficiary provides 
a noncash income; and, finally, cash 
and other assets readily convertible 
into cash may be used to supplement 
current income. 

An analysis of the sources of ben- 
eficiary group income indicates that 
many beneficiaries received some 
money income from savings accounts, 
stocks or bonds, or real estate. In 
most instances, however, the amounts 
received were small, contributing lit- 
tle to the beneficiary groups’ spend- 
able funds. 

Home ownership.—Vastly more im- 
portant than money income from as- 
set holdings for the various types of 
beneficiary groups was the value of 
income in kind provided by the bene- 
ficiary’s equity in his home. Home 
ownership contributed significantly 
to the level of living and security of 
many beneficiaries. 

For each type of beneficiary group 
the differences in extent of home 
ownership among the 1941-42 surveys 
were comparatively small (table 4). 
On the whole, the proportions were 
largest (29 to 65 percent) in Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore and smallest 
(10 to 54 percent) in St. Louis. Be- 
tween these two surveys were Los An- 
geles (21 to 63 percent) and the three 
Southern cities (26 to 54 percent). 
From 7 to 41 percent of the various 
types of beneficiary groups in the 
early surveys owned their homes free 
of mortgages. These beneficiaries 
constituted more than half of those 
who owned their homes. In Ohio, 
each of the beneficiary types included 
a larger proportion of home owners 


(46 to 75 percent) than the same type 
in the larger cities surveyed in 1941- 
42; and a larger proportion of bene- 
ficiary groups (33 to 59 percent) 
owned their homes free of mortgage. 
This situation may be indicative of 
different modes of living as between 
middle-sized and metropolitan cities. 

Among the different types of bene- 
ficiary groups, with the exception of 
aged widows in St. Louis, the two 
types of married couples included the 
largest proportions enjoying the se- 
curity provided by home ownership. 
In the five surveys, 47 to 75 percent 
of them owned their homes, and 27 to 
59 percent owned them free of mort- 
gage. On the other hand, nonmar- 


ried men and women primary bene- 
ficiaries included the smallest pro- 
portions of home owners (10 to 46 
percent). Between these two ex- 
tremes were the widow-child bene- 
ficiary groups and aged widows, of 
whom 34 to 66 percent were home 
owners. 

For one survey, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, the number of years homes 
had been owned and the market value 
of the houses were studied. In this 
survey, half the primary beneficiaries 
who were home owners had had an 
equity in their homes for at least 20 
years, and half the aged widows who 
owned their homes had owned them 
for 25 years. Many beneficiaries had 


Table 4.—Home ownership: Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups by home owner- 
ship and mortgage status, five surveys 






































Birming- 

delnhia ham, "| 12 mid- 
. oe . : : Aem- 40s__| dle-sized 

Type of beneficiary group and home ownership r 4 St. Louis phis, | Angeles! Ohio 

paiee and cities 

¥ Atlanta 

Male primary beneficiaries, total !.....__.._...-.-__2_____.- 2100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
EE he ce ie a eee re 47.6 57.3 54.6 61.7 36.0 
Equity in home-.-..--- SEY a 8 ie NRE ee SO Nec 52.4 42.7 45.4 48.3 64.0 
Be ee REE ee 25.9 28.5 26.4 31.4 51.0 
oo SS ae en ae erie Seen & 26.5 14.2 19.0 16.9 13.1 
cn IES el ae ee a aes ee ee aE See, Og 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ce i ee oh el Re 7:3 82.7 72.6 79.3 53.6 
i a lie Seen eine Ramen 28.7 17.3 27.4 20.7 46.4 
NS INDE oo ie ccc bien cenwnnacecmencs 18.0 14.0 16.8 14.3 38.8 
bel ate EE PES TEN es 10.7 3.3 10.6 6.4 7.7 
SR UETAD, Wins CUNNO « as es os eck wcesedaeesee 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
i ee re ae 34.6 47.8 46.0 37.5 28.1 
III sa RT aS) ee a eee 65.4 52.2 54.0 62.5 71.9 
Ce SS eee ee ees Siesae 31.4 38.3 33.8 40.7 59.0 
PIRI ooo eck ack Re, wc eee 34.0 13.9 20.1 21.8 12.9 
Wiarried, Wire NOt GNiivied |... oss eo ee ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
PO MN Os IN ono cca esse lee ceccncdecceeeces 38. 6 48.7 53.3 44.9 24.5 
Equity in home. ............... 61.4 51.3 46.7 55. 1 75.5 
Without morteuge...................... a 27.8 29.9 27.0 36. 2 55.2 
occ hoe vec va Kdunnnas coreedetooe 33.5 21.3 19.6 18.9 20. 2 
Female primary beneficiaries. -...................._...--.- 2 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
be ge TE aa de ee $0.1 73.6 75.8 58.6 
Equity in home. .-.--.-.-..--- 9.9 26.4 24.2 41.4 
Without mortgage.___.___- 6.6 17.0 15.6 33.3 
With mortgage ---..-_----- 3.3 9.4 8.6 8.1 
Bie WEUEIIE  had der Sons we Sn dinebantencussantereeseee 100.0 | *100.0 100.0 100.0 
Dip OGTR Ii ROMO - 6. soos resescc cceceee cosets eeeed *55.6 46.5 *67.1 49.3 34.5 
TEU TI So oo ose ask cence cmecavadseucneceuee *44.4 53.5 *42.0 50.7 65.5 
MT HI eda he Sudakcascwudabeewceee *16.7 32.6 *25.0 37.7 53.8 
jc NESE RRS: SE PERT te ae Ue cee *27.8 20.9 *17.9 13.0 11.8 
Widows with entitled children. ...........20<c.-sccccncencae 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
no vaccSbanubawestac 56.7 65.8 62.3 53.0 50.3 
oo a SS eee ar So Oe 40.3 34. 2 37.7 47.0 49.7 
i... ,. eee eee ee 15.5 10.8 18.0 26.9 32.8 
MIR IID oor a oo eos conc cwabacuoasne 24.8 23.3 19.7 20.1 16.9 























*Percentage distribution based on less than 30 
cases. 

1 Includes beneficiary groups consisting of male 
primary beneficiary, nonentitled wife, and entitled 
children. 

2 Excludes 3 nonmarried men, 4 married men with 
entitled wives, 3 married men with nonentitled 


wives, and 3 female primary beneficiaries whose 
assets were unknown. The exclusion of these 
beneficiary groups accounts for the difference in 
percents for Philadelphia-Baltimore between this 
=a the tabular data in the July 1943 Bulletin 
(p.1 
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purchased their homes before they 
reached age 45. Not more than 4 
percent of the nonmarried men 
and married men with entitled wives 
and 16 percent of the married men 
with wives under 65 years had owned 
the homes in which they lived at the 
time of the interview for less than 10 
years. The short period of time re- 
ported by a few beneficiaries, how- 
ever, does not mean that a beneficiary 
had been a home owner only since his 
middle fifties; he may have owned an- 
other before moving into the home 
where he was living when interviewed. 

The median market value of homes 
owned by the three types of male pri- 
mary beneficiaries in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore ranged from $2,300 for 
nonmarried men to $3,000 for mar- 
ried men with nonentitled wives. It 
was slightly lower, $2,100, for women 
primary beneficiary groups. Of the 
women with benefits on their own 
wage records who owned homes, 42 
percent valued them at less than 
$2,000. Of the men beneficiaries who 
owned homes, 41 to 54 percent valued 
theirs at $2,000 to $2,999. Only a 
small group of beneficiaries, 1 to 2 
percent, lived in homes valued at $10,- 
000 or more. 

Beneficiaries in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore whose homes were free of 
mortgage had owned them slightly 
longer than those whose homes were 
encumbered. Thus, 54 to 74 percent 
whose homes were unmortgaged, as 
compared with 45 to 54 percent of 
those whose homes were mortgaged, 
had lived in their present homes for 
20 years or more. For the three types 
of male primary beneficiaries, the 
median market value of mortgaged 
homes was a little higher than the 
median value of unmortgaged homes, 
while the reverse was found for 
women primary beneficiaries. 

Assets other than owner-occupied 
real estate.—Savings not invested in a 
home included liquid assets—cash, 
savings deposits, checking accounts, 
and U. S. Government bonds—and 
such other assets as non-Government 
bonds, stocks, tenant-occupied real 
estate, and other real estate—unused 
burial lots and vacant building lots, 
for example. 

Many of the beneficiaries had as- 
sets other than an equity in a home, 
but for a substantial proportion their 

764149473 


value was small (table 5). For ex- 
ample, 40 to 79 percent of the married 
men beneficiaries, 26 to 57 percent of 
the nonmarried men, and 41 to 66 
percent of the women primary bene- 
ficiaries had assets other than the 
equities in their homes. For 23 to 
46 percent of the married men having 
other assets, these assets were valued 
at less than $500. The corresponding 
proportions for ncnmarried men were 
33 to 47 percent, and for women pri- 
mary beneficiaries, 24 to 58 percent. 
The median values for the beneficiary 
groups owning such assets ranged 
from $650 to $2,100 for the two types 
of couples and the aged widows, $572 
to $1,042 for the nonmarried men, 
$432 to $1,125 for the female primary 
beneficiaries, and $436 to $1,107 for 
widows with dependent children 
(table 6). 

In each survey, the majority of the 
home owners among the two types of 
couples, the aged widows, and the 
widows with entitled children also 
had other assets, though frequently in 
small amounts only. This was also 
true of the home owners among the 
nonmarried men in St. Louis, Los 
Angeles, and Ohio and among the 
female primary beneficiaries in all 
but one survey. In contrast to the 
home owners, the majority of bene- 
ficiaries in Philadelphia-Baltimore, 
St. Louis, and Birmingham-Memphis- 
Atlanta who were not home owners 
had no assets of any kind; in Los 
Angeles and Ohio, however, more 
than half the non-home-owners of 
most beneficiary types had some as- 
sets. For most types of beneficiaries 
in all surveys, the assets of the non- 
home-owners were, on the average, 
smaller than comparable assets of the 
home owners. 

Table 7 shows for different net- 
worth intervals the relative impor- 
tance of the major kinds of assets held 
by the various beneficiary types in 
the four 1941-42 surveys combined. 
When the net worth was less than 
$1,000, the majority of the various 
types of beneficiary groups did not 
have assets invested in a home; when 
the net worth was more than $1,000, 
however, the majority had invested at 
least a part of their savings in a 
home. As net worth increased above 
$1,000, the proportion owning homes 
remained fairly constant but the pro- 


portion having asset holdings in ad- 
dition to their home increased stead- 
ily. Among the two types of couples 
with net worth of less than $1,000, 
for example, approximately two- 
thirds had no equity in their homes. 
Of the couples with a net worth of 
$1,000-2,999, seven-eighths were home 
owners, but most of them had no as- 
sets besides their equity in their 
homes. At the $3,000-4,999 net- 
worth level, four-fifths of the home 
owners had other assets besides their 
equity in their homes. At the $5,000- 
9,999 level, more than nine-tenths 
of the home owners had other assets 
and, when net worth was $10,000 or 
more, practically all the home owners 
had other assets. In the case of non- 
married men and women primary 
beneficiaries, the relationship  be- 
tween the value of net worth and 
kinds of assets followed the same gen- 
eral pattern on the whole, but as com- 
pared with the couples a smaller pro- 
portion had put some of their savings 
into their homes. 


Life Insurance 


The cash surrender value of life 
insurance policies has been excluded 
from the data on assets and net worth. 
But since premiums on life insurance 
were a widespread form of saving 
among the beneficiaries studied, a re- 
port on the financial status of benefi- 
ciary groups would be incomplete un- 
less it included an account of the 
policies carried on the lives of bene- 
ficiary group members. In each of 
the surveys the face value of the life 
insurance carried was recorded for 
term, industrial, and ordinary policies 
that would mature at the death of 
the insured and for annuity policies 
not yet matured. 

Certain well-defined differences 
among surveys were found in the num- 
ber of policyholders and the amount 
of life insurance carried by members 
of the beneficiary groups (table 8). 
These differences may indicate, at 
least to a certain extent, different 
customs of saving and investment. 
They reflect, for example, the tend- 
ency among Negroes in the South to 
carry small industrial and burial in- 
surance policies. The largest pro- 
portion of beneficiary groups having 
life insurance policies was found in 
the three Southern cities, although 
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the average amount of such insurance 
was less than in the other surveys. 
The smallest proportion of beneficiary 
groups carrying policies was found in 
Los Angeles, but as compared with 
other surveys relatively fewer of those 
reporting insurance policies carried 
small industrial policies. 

More aged couples than nonmarried 
men or female primary beneficiaries 
carried life insurance. For example, 
life insurance policies were held by 69 
percent of the two types of married 
couples in Los Angeles and 17 
to 89 percent in the other sur- 
veys; in contrast, 34 and 43 per- 
cent of the nonmarried men and 
female primary beneficiaries in Los 
Angeles, and 63 to 76 percent in the 
other four surveys, had policies. The 
aged widows were also less likely to 
carry life insurance than the aged 
couples (25 percent were insured in 
Los Angeles; 55 to 67 percent in Phila- 
delphia-Baltimore, St. Louis, and 
Ohio; and 86 percent in the Southern 
cities). In all surveys a large propor- 
tion of widow-child beneficiary groups 
carried life insurance, frequently poli- 
cies on the lives of the minor children; 
77 percent of this type reported in- 
surance in Los Angeles, and 86 to 94 
percent in the other four surveys. 

In each survey the median face 
value of life insurance policies carried 
by beneficiary groups was highest for 
the two types of couples and the wid- 
ows with entitled children—the types 
including two or more persons in the 
beneficiary group. The median 
values for these three types ranged 
from $600 to $829 in Philadelphia- 
Baltimore, Birmingham-Memphis-At- 
lanta, and Los Angeles and from 
$900 to $1,279 in St. Louis and Ohio. 
In contrast, the median values for 
nonmarried men, female primary 
beneficiaries, and aged widows were 
no higher than $500 in any survey, 
and in Los Angeles the median for 
each of these types was Zero. As 
might be expected, the couples were 
most likely to carry life insurance 
totaling $3,000 or more. 

When the total face value of life 
insurance carried by each beneficiary 
group is related to the group’s net 
worth (table 9), a fairly consistent re- 
lationship between net worth and the 
proportion carrying life insurance is 
found in three of the four 1941-42 


surveys; the relationship in Los Ange- 
les was similar but not as marked. 
The proportion reporting life insur- 
ance was smallest for the beneficiary 
groups with no net savings; it was 
Slightly larger for those whose net 
worth was $1-999 and still larger for 
those whose net worth was $1,000- 
2,999. As net worth increased above 
this level, however, a declining pro- 
portion of beneficiary groups carried 
life insurance, but when net worth was 
$10,000 or more the proportion carry- 
ing life insurance was in no survey 
as small as for those with zero or 
minus net worth or with net worth 
valued at less than $1,000. 


The median face value of life in- 
Surance based on all beneficiary 
groups in a net-worth bracket tended 
to increase with the net worth. 
For example, the median face value 
of life insurance of male primary 
beneficiary groups who had no assets 
or liabilities or whose liabilities were 
greater than their assets ranged from 
zero in Los Angeles to $500 in St. 
Louis. The median face value was 
comparatively small, also, for male 
primary beneficiary groups who had 
a net worth of $1,000-2,999; it 
ranged from $500 in Los Angeles to 
$1,000 in St. Louis. Male beneficiary 
groups whose net worth was $3,000- 


Table 5.—Home ownership and other assets: Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups 
by home ownership and value of other assets, end of survey year, five surveys 






























































Male primary beneficiaries Female f 
F Widows 
Home ownership and value of other Fall Aged with 
; Non. | Married, | Married, | ;cnon. |Widows| entitled 
Total ! = etal wife wife not | Giaries children 
Trea! entitled | entitled | @™e 
Philadelphia and Baltimore 
PNT oes etees ote ce areata oa cause 2 100.0 0. 0 100.0 100.0 | 2100.0 | *100.0 100.0 
Equity in home ee ee 52.4 28.7 65. 4 61.4 35.5 *44.4 40.3 
Equity in home only asset e 23.3 3 26. 4 26.7 20. 4 *5.6 18. 6 
Other assets_._-_-_- =F 29. 1 3.3 39.0 34.7 15.1 *38.9 21.7 
Pa a aan 11.8 4.7 15.7 15.3 a7) iF 10.9 
MHS. Rain ta. choles weds thats 2.6 2.7 4.4 pe | 2.2 "Hi 1.6 
1,000-1,999_ __ 4.6 2.0 6.9 4.5 RS Ascnse 4.7 
2,000 or more--_- 10.0 4.0 11.9 13.6 224 “Sz 4.7 
No equity in home 47.6 71.3 34.6 38. 6 64.5 | *55.6 59.7 
No assets _ - - 32.3 43.3 23.9 29.0 38. 7 *33.3 34.1 
OO eee 15.3 28.0 10.7 9.7 25. 8 *22. 2 25. 6 
Less than $500. 7.2 14.7 5.0 3.4 14.0 *5.6 16.3 
500-999__ __ 2.0 2.7 2.5 i ap 4.3 *5.6 3.9 
1,000-1,999___ 1.4 of) ae a 2.8 2.2 *5.6 1.6 
ee ee ee 4.6 9.3 3.1 2.3 5.4 *5.6 3.9 
St. Louis 
5 Se See ee 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
a ee ee ‘ 42.7 17.3 52.2 51.3 9.9 53.5 34.2 
Equity in home only asset -_--_--------- 12.9 4.0 16.1 16.2 4.4 11.6 13.3 
Ge iis nccccncensacks ces. : 29.8 13.3 36.1 35.0 5.5 41.9 20. 8 
Less than $500. ..-.....-.-... eee 10.5 6.0 8.3 14.2 4.4 14.0 7.5 
| | is ural tel tee ieee : 4.7 2.0 6.7 4. 3 ae 7.0 2.5 
1:000-1:900... ............- eee a5 a 4.4 3.0 1,1 7.0 2.5 
a ee i 11.3 2.7 16.7 , | f 14.0 8.3 
i ee 57.3 82.7 47.8 48.7 90. 1 46.5 65.8 
ae ee Seek 32.9 46.0 27.2 29. 4 49.5 23.3 37.5 
eet eee ean cuaiansean 24.4 36.7 20.6 19.3 40.7 23.3 23.3 
ee | ea 9.5 1 7 6.1 7.6 13.2 7.0 15.0 
ERS SE ee eee 2.3 2.0 3.3 1.5 9.9 2.3 2.5 
SS 3.6 5.3 3.3 3.0 5.5 7.0 5.0 
ee ee 9.1 14.7 7.8 74 12.1 7.0 5.8 
Birmingham, Memphis, and Atlanta 

i a ee eo ee 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | *100.0 100.0 
Do ae on 45.4 27.4 54.0 46.7 26.4 | *%42.9 37.7 
Equity in home only asset --_._-..---- 20. 4 15.9 20.9 20.0 Gari H.e 12.0 
ae eee 25.0 11.5 33.1 26.7 20.8 | *25.0 25.7 
ME TRY GOOD sc a ccdsecseaneecose ‘ 8.3 6.2 7.9 8.9 3.8 7.1 6.6 
Oo Se ee a | 4.1 3.5 6.5 3.3 3.8 | *10.7 3.8 
Tl ee eee | 3.4 9 4.3 4.1 3.8 *3.6 6.6 
cS eee 9.2 9 14.4 10.4 9.4 *3.6 8.7 























See footnotes at end of table. 
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9,999 had policies with a slightly 
higher average face value, ranging 
from $592 in Philadelphia and Balti- 
more to $1,400 in the Southern cities; 
for those whose net worth was $10,- 
000 or more the corresponding me- 
dians were markedly higher—$1,200 
to $5,850. 

Although some life insurance poli- 
cies—for example, term or group in- 
surance and policies purchased with- 
in a year or two of the date of the 
study—would have had no cash sur- 
render value, many of them could 
; probably have been surrendered for a 





Table 6.—Median value of assets other than equity in home, 


by beneficiary group with 


such assets, five surveys 














Male primary beneficiaries 
Female Widows 
nea ; rimary Aged with 
ae vee Seem _ Married, | Married, | benefici- | widows | entitled 
se > wife | wifenot| aries children 
i entitled | entitled 
Philadelphia-Baltimore--_...........-..---.- $625 $795 $1,154 $432 $916 $436 
| S| a eee aR eee eS 1,042 1, 500 904 778 1, 167 708 
Birmingham, Memph 572 854 673 1,125 650 888 
Los Angeles 854 2, 100 2, 000 654 1,714 1,107 
12 middle-sized Ohio cities.................. 999 1,370 1,043 788 1, 700 653 


























cash payment. Except in rare in- 
stances, the cash surrender value, if 


Table 5.—Home ownership and other assets: Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups 
by home ownership and value of other assets, end of survey year, five surveys—Con. 
























































Male primary beneficiaries " 
° Female Widows 
H Rn en a TE l Priv | Aged | with 
ome ownership and value of other assets Non- Married, | Married, Ps widows} entitled 
Total ! navel wife wife not claries children 
entitled | entitled 
Birmingham, Memphis, and Atlanta—Continued 
| | | 
No equity in home_-_-.--....-......----- 54.6 | 72.6 46.0 | 53.3 73.6 | *57.1 62.3 
pO EES eee Pee 40.4) 57.5 28.1 | 39.6 39.6 | *21.4 39.3 
PRES eee ar 14.2 15.0 | 18.0 | 13.7 34.0 *35.7 23.0 
BNE MEE WIND < aacicccovnceaswenhenae 8.7 6.2 | 11.5 | 9.6 9.4 | *17.9 9.3 
on, See ee ee ee 2.0 | 2.7 | 2.2 1.5 9.4 af 2 7.1 
Sf eee 1.1 1.8 | 1.4 <a 3.8 *7.1 2.2 
ee ee 2.5 4.4 | 2.9 1.9 | 11.3 *3.6 4.4 
| | | 
Los Angeles 
aia edccsteeeccskdinn eagaagans 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
TGR WE GOR os oon eewcccnccucks 48.3 20.7 62.5 55.1 24.2 50.7 47.0 
Equity in home only asset_-........._- 10.4 4.4 15.3 10.5 4.3 2.9 11.2 
Other ante 37.9] 16.3 47.2 44.6| 19.9] 47.8 35.8 
noe 7.8 3.4 7.9 9.9 | 5.4 2.9 9.7 
ME a Sevan scoanndathabasaneuanad 3.8 3.0 5.6 3.1 3.2 8.7 3.7 
og! a ree 5.1 3.0 6.0 5.9 2.7 11.6 6.7 
pg eer ae 21.1 6.9 27.8 25.7 8.6 24.6 15.7 
We equity tii Dowie: ......<..<6...6.-.0s00 51.7 79.3 37.5 44.9 75.8 49.3 53.0 
Ree ees 26. 5 44.8 17.1 21.4 29.6 15.9 25.4 
ER ne ee pene 25. 2 34.5 20.4 23.5 46.2 33.3 27.6 
] TAG CO GIGO. 6 oo cicccnancncascccenas 11.2 4 7.9 9.6 21.0 10.1 10.4 
et EE Re Se 2.1 3.0 9 2.5 7.0 4.3 6.7 
LS eae 3.3 4.4 4.2 2.2 4.3 8.7 3.7 
gg ke eee 8.6 9.4 7.4 9.3 14.0 10.1 6.7 
12 middle-sized Ohio cities 
| 

NON seek eat Sheed 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
PE I aici cc eines aaneeaneas 64.0 46. 4 71.9 75.5 41.4 65.5 49.7 
Equity in home only asset ---.........- 12.7 14.2 11.9 12.3 13.1 18.5 10.7 
|g RE eS ae eae 51.3 32,2 60.0 63.2 28.3 47.1 39.0 
BEI. cacackbacocbacadscnaad 15.3 9.3 18.6 19.0 iI 10.1 18.1 
ia pdbtninidtinnakeatadeadnmnad 7.2 4.4 7.6 10.4 re 5.0 4.0 
OS eee eee 7.4 2.7 7.4 12.9 3.0 10.1 6.2 
oo | a ee 21.3 15.8 26.7 20.9 A 21.8 10.7 
We eguey Ur ieee... .......-..2-605- 5 ce 36.0 53.6 28.1 24.5 58.6 34.5 50.3 
i) a etcetera os anc eas es casks aca ee 16.8 29.0 9.5 18.7 31.3 15.1 14.1 
EEE me 19.2 24.6 18.6 12.9 27.3 19.3 36. 2 
es ee ees 7.1 9.3 5.7 5.5 9.1 5.0 16.4 
bay dicuataiene oueeibeaee 4.1 5.5 3.3 2.5 6.1 4.2 6.2 
08 ee ee ee 3.2 4.4 3.8 1.2 5.1 2.5 5.6 
pf SR ene eee 4.9 5.5 5.7 3.7 7.1 7.6 7.9 


























* Percentage distribution based on less than 30 
cases. 
1 Includes beneficiary groups consisting of male 
primary beneficiary, nonentitled wife, and entitled 
children, 


XUM 


2 Excludes 3 nonmarried men, 4 married men with 
entitled wives, 3 married men with nonentitled 
wives, and 3 female primary beneficiaries whose 
assets were unknown. 


any, must have been smaller than the 
face value. The general relationship 
found to exist between net worth and 
the face value of the life insurance 
held by beneficiaries would no doubt 
also be found between net worth 
and the cash surrender value of these 
policies. This assumption is sup- 
ported by data from one survey area, 
Philadelphia-Baltimore, where the 
cash surrender values of life insur- 
ance policies held by male and female 
primary beneficiaries have been 
studied.’ 


Deficits 


Large numbers of beneficiaries 
found it necessary to use savings or 
incur debts to meet their living ex- 
penses (table 10). From a sixth to 
more than half of the various bene- 
ficiary types in different surveys re- 
ported such deficits in income. 

On the whole, a smaller proportion 
of each type of beneficiary group in 
the 12 middle-sized Ohio cities than 
in any of the 1941-42 surveys reported 
a deficit during the survey year. Wid- 
ows with entitled children reported 
deficits more frequently than the aged 
beneficiary types, except for aged 
widows in St. Louis. 


Withdrawals of Savings for Current 
Living During Survey Y ear 

Every type of beneficiary group in 
every survey area included benefici- 
aries who withdrew savings to meet 
expenditures not covered by current 
income (table 10). Such withdraw- 
als were sometimes made to meet an 
emergency, such as illness or accident. 
Frequently, however, savings were 
used to meet the usual living expenses 
when income was inadequate. The 


’For an analysis of those data see the 
Bulletin, May 1945, pp. 39-40. 
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purpose for which savings were with- 
drawn was not always reported. The 
analysis of the use of savings, there- 
fore, will refer only occasionally to 
the purpose for which the savings 
were used, though the significance of 
the use of savings is affected by the 
type of expenditure that necessitates 
the withdrawal. For example, the 
probable future economic status of a 
beneficiary group that uses savings 
regularly to supplement currently in- 
adequate income will differ from that 
of a beneficiary group whose cash 
withdrawals are made to meet a non- 
recurrent emergency. 

The proportion of beneficiary 
groups in each type using assets was 
of course limited by the proportion 
having assets on which they might 
draw (table 11). On the whole, such 
liquid assets were reported by a slight- 
ly larger proportion of the two types 
of couples than of the nonmarried 
men and female primary benefici- 
aries, but the differences were not 
large. If, in addition to independent 
income from permanent sources— 
shown in table 3—income from all 
other sources, such as earnings, con- 
tributions from relatives, and public 
and private assistance is considered, 
the general income level of couples 
with entitled wife is found to be lower 
than that of couples with nonentitled 
wife. It is to be expected, therefore, 
that a somewhat larger proportion of 
aged couples than of couples with 
nonentitled wife would draw on their 
savings. This difference between the 
two types of couples was found in 
each survey. The nonmarried men 
and female primary beneficiaries had 
less savings than the couples, with the 
result that in several surveys smaller 
proportions of the two single-member 
types of primary beneficiaries than of 
the two types of couples withdrew 
savings for current living expenses. 

Proportionately more of the two 
types of survivor beneficiaries—aged 
widows and younger widows with de- 
pendent children—than of the pri- 
mary types supplemented their in- 
comes from their savings. On the 
whole the difference is increased when 
only those having assets available for 
current expenditures are considered. 


Except for the Southern cities, the 


same factors that accounted for type 
differences in proportions among ben- 
eficiary groups using assets—general 
level of beneficiary group income and 
possession of assets other than equity 
in a home—also accounted for dif- 
ferences among the surveys. In Ohio 
and Los Angeles, the two surveys 
where the beneficiaries had the high- 
est levels of incomes, the smallest pro- 
portion of beneficiary groups in the 


various types supplemented their in- 
comes by using savings. 

In the Southern cities, though the 
money incomes were generally lowest, 
the proportion of beneficiary groups 
in each type using assets was on the 
whole smaller than in any other sur- 
vey. The Southern beneficiaries had 
on the average the least assets other 
than equity in homes, but relatively 
many had gardens from which they 


Table 7.—Assets in excess of liabilities: Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups by 
kind of assets, four 1941-42 surveys combined 





Assets exceed liabilities by— 






























































Type of beneficiary group and kind of asset | Total 
Lessthan| $1,000- $3,000- $5,000- $10,000 
$1,000 2,999 4,999 9,999 or more 
Male primary beneficiaries: ! 
gS a Se ee 31,558 365 445 314 259 175 
Ee: 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No equity in home, other assets_- 29.1 69.3 18.0 14.0 15.1 21.1 
Equity in home only asset-___--- 23.9 24.9 45.4 19.4 6.9 6 
Equity in home and other assets 47.0 5.8 36.6 66.6 78.0 78.3 
Nonmarried: 
a Re ee a oe. 2318 114 90 49 43 22 
Ci | Ee Oe eee eae 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 *100.0 
No equity in home, other assets-- Q 55.3 86.0 34.4 34.7 34.9 *68. 2 
Equity in home only asset__--___-- pt 17.3 11.4 34.4 16.3 (- ) =e 
Equity in home and other assets__--- 27.4 2.6 31.1 49.0 58.1 *31.8 
Married, wife entitled: 
en aeaccseesaseun 2519 95 148 108 109 59 
ee | | en ero 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No equity in home, other assets__.__..-- 22.4 65.3 16.2 8.3 11.0 15.3 
Equity in home only asset___-.-.....--- 24.7 31.6 48.0 18.5 i eee 
Equity in home and other assets. ---.._- 53.0 3.2 35.8 73.1 82.6 84.7 
Married, wife not entitled: 
‘Topal Munver......-..-....-- watnenaee 2660 137 187 146 99 91 
i | Se ee a eee en! 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No equity in home, other assets_____...- 23.5 63.5 13.4 12.3 12.1 14.3 
Equity in home only asset._.-........-.- 24.7 29. 2 46.5 19.2 7.1 1.1 
Equity in home and other assets__-_-.-_- 51.8 7.3 40.1 68.5 80.8 84.6 
Female primary beneficiaries: 
‘Total mamber.............. la eimai 3 258 114 74 38 17 15 
Votek PROMO. noose cee see ne 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 *100.0 *100.0 
No equity in home, other assets__.....-- 61.6 83.3 44.6 34.2 *58.8 *53.3 
Equity in home only asset_-.........--- 12.4 10.5 23.0 yb 5 Rp SRN ee 
Equity in home and other assets__.....- 26.0 6.1 32.4 57.9 *41.2 *46.7 
Aged widows: 
ee ae eee 125 29 33 29 23 11 
i | ee re 100.0 *100.0 100.0 *100.0 *100.0 *100.0 
No equity in home, other assets__....... 37.6 *82.8 39.4 *6.9 °21.7 °27.3 
Equity in home only asset___......-...- 10.4 *13.8 15.2 *6.9 _ i eS 
Equity in home and other assets._..._-- 52.0 "3.4 45.5 *86. 2 *69.6 °72.7 
Widows with entitled children: 
TM RUE ceccineccnsecccuca ccc 351 116 111 57 48 19 
| a a 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 *100.0 
No equity in home, other assets___.-.--- 37.3 73.3 24.3 10.5 18.8 “21.1 
Equity in home only asset_............- 21.1 16.4 39.6 15.8 oo | Sere 
Equity in home and other assets.......- 41.6 10.3 36.0 73.7 77.1 *78.9 























*Percentage distribution based on less than 30 
S. 


cases. 

\Includes beneficiary groups consisting of male 
Loire beneficiary, nonentitled wife, and entitled 
children. 


3 Excludes 15 male primary beneficiary groups 
whose net worth was unknown (4 nonmarried; 
6 married, wife entitled; and 5 married, wife not 
entitled). 

3 Excludes 4 female primary beneficiary groups 
own. 


whose net worth was unkn 
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got fruit and vegetables; poultry prod- 
ucts also provided a source of non- 
cash income. On the basis of a na- 


Table 8.—Life insurance: Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups by total face value 
of all policies held, five surveys 




























































































tional survey of liquid assets it has Male primary beneficiaries eed Wia 
emaile 1aows 
been observed that “small holders of Total face value of policies Married, | Married, eee? Agee | eit 
ase e . | Married, | Married, nefi- | widows} entitle 
liquid assets, generally speaking, had Total! Roracat wife wife not | ciaries children 
a stronger preference for retaining entitled | entitled 
their liquid assets than large holders, : ‘ 
perhaps because of a need for having Philadelphia and Baltimore 
a backlog of assets to meet emergen- Tein... 5-2-2. .222 2498 | 2150 2159 2176 394 18 127 
cies.’* This general tendency may eee 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | *100.0 100.0 
have been more pronounced among ed gue Lacensanasncanacsenaanansnca=e 25.7 | 37.3 21.4 19.9] 26.6] *44.4 14.2 
the Southern beneficiaries than in Less than, ME 555 oe Sed 42.6 44.0 44.0 39.8] 64.9] 55.5 40.9 
i (EEE ree YS 12.7 24.5 26. 1 G46 S553; 37.0 
other survey areas. Because of gen- SS 48 27 Y ast. ce 63 
erally less adequate funds for public 3,000 or more.....-.-...---------------- 5.6 3.3 5.7 7.4 5 Sees 1.6 
assistance in the Southern cities, a Medien $.......--0----------0---------->- $500 | $200 $635 $705 | $238} $100 $829 
larger proportion of beneficiaries of Fae wenennetevmcanwavemesennswanmanecins el Ee 980] 1,158] 518) 208 890 
old-age and survivors insurance in ok Saale 
| the South than in other surveys were oe 
precluded from old-age assistance. — — Pomenacde sss sasmac ene ‘ Bay ‘ R.. ; R. , Ry “ait ait ‘ P. 
} P 2. eee icneaeacee . . b 3 L 3 L 
This knowledge undoubtedly acted as ; ¥ 
a restraining influence on the tend- NoPolicies....-...----------------------- WS} sme M1 12} 22) 26 8.3 
ency of retired or survivor families to eye $1,000... .....---------------- = = 7. : s* "s =< 4 
use savings to maintain or approach —.........................| a 2.7 13.9 | iio Tie ee 20.0 
ss » a6 9 
their customary standard of living. 3,000 or more. ......-.--------+--------- 1.8} 80 13.3 13.2) 22) 23 10.8 
In all five surveys the amount of ——. wo ennn n-ne neetn en enenen ee en ee we ot = #1, = ~ = +i 
: Ce Sm A IS emcee ence een n senses sens esesscese » 09. 9 an , ’ 
savings withdrawn was limited by the 
fact that a substantial proportion of ; Birmingham, Memphis, and Atlanta 
beneficiaries who had assets other 
than a home had savings of less than Total a ~ar-----7----7----| SG] son] eee] ene] wee) mas 10-0 
$1,000. Except in emergencies, ben- Pes 
IIo 6c ic vdinimbedecesneue ee 15.2 24.8 14.4 12.6 26.4} %14.3 6.0 
eficiaries generally used small Policies: 
: Less than $1,000..........------ 6b 50.6 | 58.4 48.9 47.5} 54.7] *78.6 55.2 
amounts only. Thus, in each survey, naman tia 163| 44] 223| izo} imal °71 23.0 
half of the nonmarried men who drew DE Dyan  oosenes danessanasccann=4 5.5 7.1 3.6 5.9 1.9 }....-... 9.8 
, ae eae eae 12.4 5.3 10.8 17.0 aa 6.0 
on savings used less than $200; the 
: : gO SI Ee Oe $525 | $250 $600 $625 | $300| $950 $750 
corresponding medians Ss LU “| 1,898 711 1,611 1,660 739 343 1,146 
men with entitled wives ranged from 
$200 to $300 (table 11). Women with Los Angeles 
benefits on their own wage records amie ck a ‘0 we “a “a ai 
used, on the whole, smaller amounts Total percent... 2.222222] 100.0} 100.0| 100.0} 100.0} 100.0| 100.0 100.0 
of savings than the men beneficiaries; x4 policies... ene e een 40.6| 65.9 31.5 31.0| 57.0| 75.4 23.1 
for those who used savings, the me- Policies: ‘ein ‘ _ sai oe ee ee dai 
SS n $1, }. . 22. 1 b \ 
dian amounts were $110 to $178. The 1,000-1,999 ct 18.1 9.4 23.6 19.5] 86| 29 29.1 
F 2,000-2,999..........------ 10.4 5.4 13.4 11.1 S| See 9. 
median amount of savings used by the 3,000 or more. 10.8| 30 111 mat  34Ar 7.5 
two types of survivor groups who penny 3400 P on g700 P ‘ $904 
EE ae ee epee mgr mee ee re U ‘i / 
made any cash withdrawals ranged Mean‘..................-----.----------- 1,383 | $384 1,397 2,025 | $324 $93 1,129 
from $147 to $300. 
Some beneficiaries of each type in | 12 middle-sized Ohio cities 
each survey area used $600 or more iin ene 567 183 210 163 99 19 7 
of their savings. Frequently, such Total percent_.._..----..---- 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 100.0 
large amounts were required to meet No policies...........____._.__..--.------ 28.21 36.6 26.7 20.2} 35.4] 445 7.3 
i Policies: 
emergencies, in most cases heavy Less then $1,000...............-....---- 26.3} 27.9 25.7 25.8] 48.5] 48.8 23.8 
medical expenses. Some beneficiaries 999 : 27.3] 26.2 27.6 28.2) 14.1 6.7 37.3 
9.7 4.4 11.9 13.5 $08.5: 20.9 
whose incomes were adequate for 8.5 4.9 8.1 pce See ea 10.7 
their own living expenses supported jo ae ee oe $774 | $500 $900| $1,000) $229| gi94 $1,279 
relatives and apparently drew on their Mean ‘....-......--.--------------------- 1, 248 797 1,20? 1, 666 394 1, 635 


























savings to meet this responsibility. 


XUM 


With only one or two exceptions, 


4“A National Survey of Liquid Assets,” 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, August 1946, 
p. 848. 


*Percentage distribution based on less than 30 


cases. 
1 Includes beneficiary groups consisting of male 
primary beneficiary, nonentitled wife, and entitled 
en. 
2 Excludes 10 male primary beneficiary groups 
for whom the total face value of life insurance poli- 


cies was unknown (3 nonmarried; 4 mairred, wife 
entitled; and 3 married, wife not entitled). 

3 Excludes 1 female primary beneficiary group 
for whom the total face value of life insurance poli- 
cies was unknown. 

4 Average based on all beneficiary groups in type. 
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larger proportions of both aged wid- 
ows and widows with entitled chil- 
dren than of the primary beneficiary 
types who used savings withdrew sav- 
ings of $600 or more. Some widows 
used savings to enable children to 
complete their college education. In 
addition, large withdrawals of sav- 
ings by widows with entitled children 
sometimes appeared to reflect a lack 
of adjustment to a reduced level of in- 


come with which many families were The following examples illustrate 
faced after the death of the chief the use of varying amounts of assets 
breadwinner. Although most aged for current living by beneficiaries at 
beneficiaries faced a similar problem different income levels: 

after retirement, they appear to have 

met it with less difficulty than widows Mr. A, 73 years old, formerly a 


‘ : welder in a steel mili, worked until he 
with entitled children, probably be- pecame entitled to benefits at the age 


cause the need for adjustment had _ of 71. Bas —— work at ‘“ doc- 
been anticipated by the aged where- tor’s advice, because of poor health. 
as it came unexpectedly in most in- He and his wife, aged 71, received 


: monthly family benefits of $47, based 
stances to the survivor families. on an average monthly wage of $158. 


Table 9.—Net worth and life insurance: Percentage distribution of male and female primary beneficiary groups by face value of all 


policzes held, four 1941-42 surveys 





















































































































































Total percent. 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 





Total percent__| 100.0 100.0 


No assets Assets exceed liabilities by— No assets Assets exceed liabilities by— 
Type of beneficiary or liabili- Type of beneficiary or liabili- 
group and total | mo¢q) | ties! or | | | | group and total | motay | ties! or 
face value of poli- liabilities) Less $1, 000-'$3, 000- $5, 000-|$10, 000 face value of poli- liabilities} Less $1, 000-|$3, 000-|$5, 000- $10, 000 
cies in excess | than 2 999 | 4/999 | 9, 999 or cies in excess | than 2 999 | 4’ 999 or 
of assets | $1,000 | “ | 4 ’ | more of assets | $1,000 | “ , ’ more 
' 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Birmingham, Memphis, and Atlanta 
Male primary benefi- | Male primary benefi- 
ciaries: ciaries: 
Total number-.| 2 485 162 | 69 124 70 34 26 Total number_| 564 236 lll 112 41 40 24 
Total percent..| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | *100.0 Total percent..| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | *100.0 
No policies___.....- 25.8 35.8 | 20.3 | 17.7 | 20.0} 26.5] *30.8 No policies__......- 15.2 22.0 | 12.6 6.2| 12.2] 15.0| 83 
Policies: Policies: 
Less than $1,000..| 42.5 50.0 | 53.6 | 41.1] 38.6] 20.6] %11.5 Less than $1,000..| 50.5 59.3 | 64.0] 46.4] 29.3] 20.0 *8.3 
1, oe 21.4 9.9 17.4 | 31.5) 28.6) 35.3 *19.2 1, . 16.3 9.7) 13.5 | 30.4 12.2} 35.0 *4,2 
2,000-2,999___...- 4.7 2.5 2.9 6.5 8.6 |] ee 2,000-2,999_...... 5.5 5.1 4.5 6.2 9.8 5.0 *4.2 
3,000 or more--...- 5.6 1.9 5.8 3.2 4.3 8.8 | *%38.5 3,000 or more----.- 12.4 3.8 5.4 10.7 | 36.6 | 25.0 *75.0 
eee $500 $300 | $500 | $800 | $592 |$1,000 | $1,200 Median *..........- $526 $876 | $490 | $872 |$1, 400 |$1,126 | $5,850 
Female primary ben- Female primary 
eficiaries: beneficiaries: 
Totalnumber..| 490 35 26 19 |) a ee Total number. 53 21 ll 9 4 3 5 
Total percent..| 100.0 | 100.0 |*100.0 |*100.0 |*100.0 |.......|_.....- Total percent..| 100.0 | *100.0 |*100. 0 |*100.0 |*100.0 |*100.0 | *100.0 
No policies ep ieeeniaee 24.4 | a:9)) 7202 PIES 1 POR feo. <.cc8..5.. No policies........-. 26. 4 *19.0 | *27.3 | *11.1 | 50.0 | °33.3 *60.0 
Policies: Policies: 
Less than $1,000_.| 66.7 68.6 | *65.4 Less than $1,000_.| 54.7 *71.4 | *54.5 | *55.6 
1,000-1,999___...- 6.7 8.6 | *11.5 ly ee aanses 11.3 *4.8 *9.1 | °22.2 
oe, ES ETS: |S SH ee a ee 3 eee ees aaa +) } ee 
3,000 or more-.---_- A) RE *3.8 3.000 or more._- 5.7 po Oe, SEE, Se 
| | ene $216 #250 | $310 Median 3___.....-.- $300 $284 | $800 |**$500 |**$650 "*se00 **0 
St. Louis Los Angeles 
Male pamaty benefi- | Male primary benefi- | 
ciaries: ciarles: 
Totalnumber..| 550 | 187 73 82 92 68 48 Total number.| 758 217 | 112 1244) 111 117 77 
| 
| 





100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 





No policies__......- 17.8 25.1} 20.5 7.3] 12.0] 11.8 22.9 No policies__....... 40.6 55.8 | 42.0] 33.9) 30.6] 33.3 32.5 
Policies: Policies: 
Less than $1,000..} 30.4 45.5 | 35.6 | 29.3 16.3 20.6 6.2 Less than $1,000_| 20.1 24.4 29. 5 25.8 17.1 8.5 6.5 
1,000-1,999__..._- 30. 2 21.4 26.0} 45.1 40.2} 35.3 18.8 1,000-1,999_...... 18.1 11.1 16.1 18.5 25. 2 27.4 15.6 
2,000-2,999_ _..... 9.8 5.3 6.8 8.5 18.5 11.8 14.6 2,000-2,999.......| 10.4 5.1 8.9 9.7 17.1 17.9 7.8 
3,000 or more... -.. 11.8 2.7 11.0 9.8 13.0 | 20.6 37.5 3,000 or more._..| 10.8 3.7 3.6 12.1 9.9 12.8 37.7 
i ie eee $1,000 $500 | $850 |$1,000 |$1,800 \$1,850 | $2,078 Median 3_._._.....- $400 0 $287 | $500 |$1,000 |$1,000 | $1,200 
Female primary ben- Female primary 
eficiaries: beneficiaries: 
Total number-- 91 47 21 14 8 ht Pe Total number-- 186 59 56 32 16 13 10 





Total percent_.| 100.0 100.0 |*100.0 |*100.0 |*100.0 |*100.0 


































































































ES Total percent..| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 |*100.0 |*100.0 | *100.0 
No policies__.....-- 24.2 21.3 | *19.0 | *21.4 | *50.0 |*100.0 |_..._.- No policies___..._.- 57.0 54.2 | 57.2] 53.1 | *56.2) °76.9 | %60.0 
Policies: Policies: 
Less than $1,000..| 65.9 68.1 | *81.0 | *64.3 | °25.0 Less than $1,000_.| 30.6 39.0 | 32.1] 28.1 | *25.0] *7.7] *20.0 
1,000-1,999_ -..... 7.7 BES face nccclusbakay *25.0 1,000-1,999_.....- 8.6 3.4 SOU Tae 38 i. ye eee 
2 Se RE EE Deeeiss Crees EP Set 2,000-2,999.......| 2.2 ee pe 2) aE TE) SPS *10.0 
3,000 or more...-. 5] rae ee < eee 3,000 or more... PO ee ee 5 CER *7.7 | *10.0 
Median 3........... $300 $300 | $800 | $425 |**$150 Median 3______..-.- 0 oh 0 0 0 0 
| | 





* Percentage distribution based on less than 30 cases. 


** Median computed for less than 10 cases. 


2 Excludes 23 male primary beneficiary groups for whom the values of net 


5 Bil as worth and/or life insurance policies were unknown. 
1Includes beneficiary groups whose assets and liabilities balanced. 3 Average based on all beneficiary groups in type. 

4 Excludes 5 female primary beneficiary groups for whom the values of net 
worth and/or life insurance policies were unknown. 
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To meet current living expenses, the 
couple withdrew from their savings 
$100 a month for 10 months, reducing 
their savings from $1,450 at the begin- 
ning of the year to $450 at the end of 
the year. Their only other resources 
were some insurance policies whose 
total face value was $2,190. The aged 
couple said that they planned to go 
to a home for the aged, since neithe 
one felt strong enough to take care o 
a house or garden. 


Miss B, formerly a worker in the 
grinding department of a glassware 
manufacturing establishment, was 
dismissed at the age of 68 because 
“she was getting slow”; she filed for 
insurance benefits and was awarded 
$19.78 a month. Her only other in- 
come during the year was $2 bank in- 
terest. She shared her small home, 
which she owned outright, with her 
76-year-old sister. The sister, who 
had no resources other than old-age 
assistance, was ill and required nurs- 
ing care, which was provided by Miss 
B. At the beginning of the year, 
Miss B had $100 in her savings ac- 
count. During the year she with- 
drew $82, which left her with $18 to 
draw on in an emergency. 


Mr. C had been employed as secre- 
tary-treasurer for a wholesale firm 
before he reached the age at which 
the firm retired its employees. After 
he became entitled to benefits of 
$61.20 for himself and his wife, he 
worked for the company without sal- 
ary. At the time of the interview, 
the total assets of Mr. and Mrs. C 
included $48,110 in stocks and bonds 
and a life insurance policy with a face 
value of $17,000. The company per- 
mitted him, his wife, and adult 
daughter to continue to live rent free 
in an 18-room company-owned house, 
with the understanding that the 
couple would be responsible for its 
maintenance. Money income from 
all sources during the survey year 
amounted to $4,124, including $2,400 
from private insurance annuities, 
$150 from stocks and bonds, $840 from 
employment, and old-age insurance 
benefits of $734. Although the 
couple’s income was relatively high, 
Mr. C used $3,000 of his assets— 
$1,000 for their current expenses and 
$2,000 to help his son who was ill with 
tuberculosis. 


Mr. and Mrs. D, both over 80 years 
of age, received monthly old-age 
insurance benefits totaling $36.12. 
In addition the couple had $208 a year 
in stock dividends and interest on 
savings. Since current income of 
$641 did not cover their living ex- 
penses, they drew on assets. During 
the survey year, they had used $800 
of their cash savings. Mr. D did not 
plan to return to employment but ex- 
pected to use similar amounts in sub- 
sequent years. At the time of the 


interview, the net worth of the aged 
couple included $4,300 equity in a 
home in which they lived, about 
$10,000 in the bank, and insurance 
policies with face values totaling 
$4,000. 


On the whole, only small propor- 
tions of the beneficiaries studied had 
assets—other than an equity in a 
home—which would have lasted for 
the rest of their lives, even if used 


at a modest rate over a period of 
years. Assuming, for example, that 
assets were withdrawn at a rate of 
$18.50 a month ($222 per year),* not 
more than 12 to 20 percent of all male 


‘This rate was chosen arbitrarily. As 
shown in table 11, it conforms, on the 
whole, to the median amounts of assets 
withdrawn by male primary beneficiaries 
who used assets to meet living expenses. 


Table 10.—Deficits because of living expenses: Percentage distribution of beneficiary 
groups by type of deficit, five surveys 





































































































Male primary beneficiaries 
ie as ee be 
vi , } primary ge wit 
si ahaa | won. | Married, | Married, |benefi-| widows| entitled 
Total! | warried wi wife not | ciaries children 
| ‘ entitled | entitled 
Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Total number. --- oy: 508 | 153 | 163 | 179 | 95 | 18 129 
Total percent... -._. 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | *100.0 100.0 
No dafieil......-.......................) GG} 44] Gs 70.9) 71.6] *72.2 52.7 
PI Sindh cncignse<s ee ee eee ee 34. 4 35.9 38. 7 29.1 28.4 *27.8 47.3 
SS ie EE EEE: 28.7 31.4 33.7 22.3 23.2 | *27.8 39.5 
Debts incurred........................ 69| 4.6 7.4 $9) 68 tau 14.7 
St. Louis 
a 550 | 150 | 180 197 91 43 120 
Total percent..-......-------. — 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 100.0 
No defielt..........-- Feriucteeieiieataulit aa acs cin 62.9 72.0 58.3 60.4 63.7 44.2 47.5 
|, SEP OES ee 37.1 28.0 41.7 39.6 36.3 55.8 52.5 
Assets used... -..-.- TORO ORE LEE IS 29.6 25.3 34.4 30.5 28.6 53.5 39.2 
Debts incurred _.--- tintaaaa ecg Sta 10.9 3.3 11.1 14.7 9.9 9.3 24.2 
Birmingham, Memphis, and Atlanta 
Ieee a ute 564 113 | 139 | 270 | 53 28 183 
Total percent. -.-.......-.----------- 100.0 } 100.0 100.0; 100.0 100.0 | *100.0 100.0 
 ictacankeednn aanadsinns wacaadek 70.4 80.5 69.1 67.8 73.6 *57.1 44.8 
PE icncdanceneubaenutmacanaceie 29.6 19.5 30.9 32.2 26. 4 *42.9 55.2 
Pp es es EY 13.5 12.4 15.8 13.7 13.2 *32.1 31.1 
po eames 17.9 8.0 16.5 20.7 13.2 *14.3 36. 1 
Los Angeles 
"EON UI sso oc dcensen access: 758 203 216 323 | 186 | 69 134 
ROE PO ices ccecceasaancancces 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Bo Ee serene em ere a 64.2 66.0 62.0 64.1 57.0 53.6 45.5 
a oa 35.8 34.0 38.0 35.9 43.0 46.4 54.5 
Assets used 26.5 27.6 29.2 25.4 33.3 44.9 32.8 
po ae eee 11.9 7.9 12.0 13.6 11.8 10.1 29.9 
12 middle-sized Ohio cities 

I icsaccsasticdin eee 567 183 210 163 99 119 177 
TO IIR ininsatasencniticceusss 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Ns cio cscctlo cad paceientaieapsineataaell 78.5 80.9 71.4 84.1 79.8 67.2 65.5 
(0) eee 21.5 19.1 28.6 16.0 20.2 32.3 34.5 
pO SEE SRE | 19.2 15.8 25. 2 16.0 18.2 32.8 29.4 
 actnccntuncntamieensnnai 3.5 4.4 4.3 1.8 | | eee 9.0 


























*Percentage distribution based on less than 30 
ases. 


1Includes beneficiary groups consisting of male 
ery beneficiary, nonentitled wife, and entitled 
children. 


2 Total is less than the sum of the groups using 
assets and incurring debts, since some reported both 
types of deficits. 
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primary beneficiaries in three sur- 
veys, and 26 to 30 percent in two 
surveys, would have had sufficient as- 
sets not invested in a home to last 
for an average span of 9 years. The 
proportions among women primary 
beneficiaries having sufficient assets 
to last for an average life span of 11 
years were smaller, ranging from 5 
percent in Philadelphia and Balti- 
more to 18 percent in Los Angeles. 
From 52 to 78 percent of all male pri- 
mary beneficiaries in five surveys 
either had no assets or had assets 
other than a home which would have 
lasted less than 3 years if withdrawn 
at the rate of $18.50 per month; for 
63 to 84 percent such assets would 
have been exhausted within 5 years. 
The corresponding proportions were 
larger (60 to 83 percent and 170 to 
‘89 percent, respectively) for women 
with benefits on their own wage 
records. 


Debts Incurred for Current Living 
During Survey Y ear 


Although the majority of benefici- 
aries whose expenditures exceeded 
their current income met the deficit 
out of savings, some in each type of 
beneficiary group went into debt 
either by purchasing goods on credit, 
accumulating unpaid medical bills, 
or borrowing. Only bills which were 
at least a month in arrears have been 
considered debts. The debts most 
frequently incurred were for gro- 
ceries, fuel, and doctors’ services. 
The amounts ranged from $25’ to 
several hundred dollars. Some bene- 
ficiaries who had no cash or other 
convertible assets but owned life in- 
surance policies had borrowed on 
their policies during the survey year. 


6 The average age at the end of the sur- 
vey year of beneficiaries studied was 69 
to 71 years. According to United States 
Life Tables amd Actuarial Tables, 1939-41, 
Bureau of the Census, the average life 
expectancy was 9 years for men and 11 
years for women in these age classes. 
The average life expectancy of benefici- 
aries, however, may be longer or shorter 
than the average for all men and women 
aged 69 to 71; the estimates for the pe- 
riod of time for which savings would last 
if withdrawn at a given rate are, there- 
fore, only illustrative, 


7Debts of less than $25 were disre- 
garded. 


Other beneficiaries were in arrears 
for rent on their apartments or taxes 
on their homes. A few beneficiaries 
had used installment credit for the 
purchase of durable consumer goods, 
such as a refrigerator, house furnish- 
ings, or a car, obviously expecting to 
pay for such purchases out of future 
income. 

Of the aged beneficiary groups in 
the 1941-42 surveys, 3 to 8 percent 
of the nonmarried men, 7 to 21 per- 
cent of the couples, 6 to 13 percent of 


the female primary beneficiaries, and 
0 to 14 percent of the aged widows re- 
ported debts incurred during the sur- 
vey year (table 10). In each of the 
1941-42 surveys, widows with entitled 
children incurred debts more fre- 
quently than the aged beneficiaries, 
15 to 36 percent of them reporting 
debts. In many instances, their debts 
were the result of installment pur- 
chases of furniture, a type of debt in- 
frequently reported by the aged bene- 
ficiaries. In the Ohio survey, smaller 


Table 11.—Assets used for living expenses: Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups 
by asset status, beginning of survey year, five surveys 


















































Male primary beneficiaries Female ¥ ; 
pri- po W _— 8 
; ge wit 
Asset status Non: Married, | Married, Foe widows] entitled 
Total! married wife wife not ciaries children 
entitled | entitled 
Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Re ee ee eee ae 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 | *100.0 100.0 
No assets or none in addition to equity in 
ea ern eee ee 53. 6 57.3 47.2 54.5 58.1 *39.8 45.7 
Assets other than equity in home. .---..-- 46.4 42.7 52.8 45.5 41.9] *61.1 54.3 
2 Re eee ae 17.7 11.3 19.1 23.2 18.7 #33. 3 14.8 
CY ee ee eens 28.7 31.4 33.7 22.3 23. 2 *27.8 39.5 
eS | ee 5.7 8.5 6.7 2.8 5 Se eae 8.4 
eS Se 5.7 10.5 4.9 2.8 7.4 *IL1 9.3 
ies telat aabatsnie a a po pace esi es karte 5.7 3.3 9.9 3.9 3.1 *5.6 3.1 
Sea ee 3.1 3.¢ 1.3 3.9 Sp ee ae, 9.3 
SS eee 4.0 2.6 8.0 » oy ee 4.7 
i ET 3.5 1.3 1.8 6.6 jy | "53,2 3.1 
RT MER i dndinnccccucccnccsuckes 1.0 1.3 1.2 * Sao 1.6 
Oe Ce ee eee eee $234 $150 $200 $300 $136 | **$200 $240 
WN tone cvacenecuaccasccbacsccucsee $12 2 296 420 186 $29 870 
St. Louis 
MN hope Sct eecciantel 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 100.0 
No assets or none in addition to equity in 
Biron Senet pegeccacadenweh ae 42.9 46.0 41.7 42.1 47.3 30.2 42.5 
Assets other than equity in home--.-_-_-.-- 57.1 64.0 58.3 57.9 62.7 69.8 57.5 
ae 27.5 28.7 23.9 27.4 24.1 16.3 18.3 
PIN ties bn to Sund schegiansees 29.6 25.3 34.4 30. 5 28.6 53.5 39. 2 
Less than $100- en e 6.3 8.7 8.3 3.6 13.2 2.3 2.5 
Se eae ee 5.5 5.3 3.9 yl 5.5 14.0 8.3 
a aedee 7.0 4.0 8.3 8.7 4.4 11.6 5.0 
ARE eee 3.5 3.3 5.0 2.5 2.2 7.0 8.3 
ERS See 4.4 2.7 5.0 5.1 1.1 9.3 9. 2 
A eee 1.8 1.3 2.2 2.0 2.2 9.3 3.4 
ROW OE WO wi, we Scan nliccccnocace Boe Waddvaue bag WE caeccccloasccuns 2.5 
$200 $150 $212 $210 $110 $265 $300 
278 209 288 310 188 $35 404 
Birmingham, Memphis, and Atlanta 
2” GE nee ee ee na ce 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | *100.0 100.0 
No assets or none in addition to equity in 
EE SIS Fa ee ene eeey oe 59. 2 71.7 48.2 57.8 43.4 *39.3 46.4 
Assets other than equity in home-------- 40.8 28.3 51.8 42.2 56.6 | *60.7 53.6 
| ere Rees 27.3 15.9 36.0 28.5 43.4 | *28.6 22. 5 
OO eee aaa 13.5 12.4 15.8 13.7 13.2 *32. 1 31,1 
| ee aa 3.5 4.3 4.4 3.3 Oe Bisccocus 6.0 
co a EE See 3.0 2.7 1.4 4.0 1.9 *14.3 9.8 
Se 2.5 1.8 3.6 1.9 3.8 *3.6 3.8 
Ree Sey 1.1 Al Sear Ree ivadeanss preeye 3.3 
PN a Sods Scasccuecansscasdaue 1.8 Be 3.6 O36 Vewcansde ve OE: 3.3 
LL Re ees ee. 9 9 1.4 st caweees *3.6 2.7 
oo es on 9 1.4 4 1.9 *3.6 2.2 
Co pe AS ee ee $200 $150 $225 $178 | **$150 | **$200 $195 
ee he cocccncensccmanene 305 293 409 256 **324 *"451 809 


























See footnotes at end of table. 
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proportions of all 
debts. 

By and large, the amount of the 
debts incurred during the year was 
small. For example, 2 to 15 percent 
of the aged beneficiaries had incurred 
debts of less than $100, and 3 to 17 
percent, less than $200 (table 12). Of 
all male primary beneficiaries report- 
ing debts incurred for current living, 
58 to 71 percent had acquired debts 
of less than $100 and 79 to 94 per- 
cent, less than $200. 

Where the debts were small, they 
usually consisted of unpaid grocery 
bills or small doctors’ bills, whereas 
debts of $200 or more were frequently 
incurred because of emergency ex- 
penses, such as an operation or hos- 
pital costs for a prolonged illness. In 
a few instances, however, the larger 
debts were borrowings on life insur- 


types reported 


Table 11.—Assets used for living expenses: 
by asset status, beginning of survey year, 


ance policies to meet current living 
expenses during the survey year. 
The proportion of beneficiary 
groups that incurred debts was small- 
est in the Philadelphia-Baltimore and 
the Ohio surveys. The attitude of the 
aged beneficiaries in Philadelphia, in 
particular, appeared to reflect the 
Quaker disapproval of debts. Again 
and again, when the interviewers 
broached the subject of debts they 
were given a short moral lecture on 
the desirability of being free of debt. 
The small proportion in the Ohio sur- 
vey that incurred debts may be ex- 
plained partially by the fact that a 
relatively large proportion of the ben- 
eficiaries whose incomes were inad- 
equate to meet their current expenses 
took regular jobs. This conclusion is 
supported by the finding that the dif- 
ference between the early surveys and 


Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups 
foe surveys—Continued 








































































Male primary beneficiaries Fe- 
male Widows 
pri- Aged | with en- 
Asset status Non- Married, | Married,| mary | widows) titled 
Total! married wife en- | wife not | benefi- children 
titled entitled | ciaries 
Los Angeles 

sai 
| a RE ee eee Reece 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 

No assets or none in addition to equity in 
ere eee nena ee 35.6 46.3 31.5 31.3 31.7 17.4 34.3 
Assets other than equity in home-__.------ 64.4 53.7 68.5 68. 7 68.3 82.6 65. 7 
A. EE 37.9 26.1 39.3 43.3 35.0 37.7 32.9 
Sa 26.5 27.6 29. 2 25.4 33.3 44.9 32.8 
eo ae 5.1 6.0 7.0 3.7 7.5 8.7 4.5 
100-199 6.3 6.9 4.2 7.5 9.6 14.5 4.5 
200-299 3.7 5.4 3.2 3.1 3.8 5.8 4.5 
300-399 3.4 3.9 4.6 2.5 3.8 5.8 8.1 
WI aicenuccc cacsanetunccedeesa 4.4 3.9 4.6 4.6 4.3 4.3 3.0 
a 1.8 1.5 2.8 1.5 3.8 4.3 3.7 
RT I bona cassncckccncnsnune 1 3 S| eee 2.8 2.5 5 1.5 4.5 
TR eicatie Nol aes ink eN ae $238 $200 $300 $234 $178 $150 $300 
pe RR ee eee ek a 350 237 406 384 269 292 568 

12 middle-sized Ohio cities 

| SC ee en ee ae 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 

No assets or none in addition to equity in 
EEE Le yt ae ae 28. 2 41.5 20.5 22.7 44.4 32.8 21.5 
Assets other than equity in home_------- 71.8 58.5 79.5 77.3 55. 6 67.2 78.5 
DS ea aa ae 52.6 42.7 54.3 61.4 37.4 34.4 49.1 
MI iit sine ncn ldicicaeanws 19.2 15.8 25. 2 16.0 18.2 32.8 29.4 
iP" a aes 2.5 £7 2.9 1.9 6.1 5.0 10.7 
EEE Gatch wo adda wnaeuwenudda 5.3 3.3 8.5 3.7 4.1 10.1 5.6 
Eee ee 3.5 3.3 3.3 4.3 2.0 6.8 4.5 
Se ee 2.8 1.6 3.3 3.1 2.0 4.2 .6 
GR Seibert paccmedkcagageaceas 2.8 3.3 3.8 1.2 2.0 4.2 3.4 
NI a etic ak enti eset cock regina > | ee 2.4 1.2 2.0 1.7 4.0 
ROT MIs oo cninaie cs tua dedewe Li 1.6 1.0 A | See 8 -6 
PI ison a eee ww atehwensaee $228 $200 $228 $250 $125 $221 $147 
I aa aks ih ated Bee and cue 3803 3814 3803 290 239 299 268 


























* Percentage distribution based on less than 30 


cases. 
** Mean and median are computed for less than 10 
cases 


‘Includes beneficiary groups consisting of male 
primary beneficiary, nonentitled wife, and entitled 
children. 

2 Average based on beneficiary groups using assets. 


the 1944 survey in proportions incur- 
ring debts was largest for the widow- 
child beneficiary groups and for the 
married men with nonentitled wives, 
the two types who had benefited most 
from the increase in employment op- 
portunities. Thus while 8 to 21 per- 
cent of the married men with nonen- 
titled wives and 15 to 36 percent of 
the widows with entitled children had 
incurred debts for current living in 
1941-42, not more than 2 percent of 
the former and 9 percent of the latter 
had such deficits in the 1944 Ohio 
survey. 

The majority of beneficiary groups 
who financed their deficit expendi- 
tures by incurring debts had no cash 
or other assets with which they might 
have paid their bills. Some benefi- 
ciaries, however, who had cash or 
some other kind of asset obviously 
preferred to borrow rather than use 
up their savings. Beneficiary groups 
incurring debts for current living ex- 
penses, therefore, were not necessarily 
without savings. 

Of the 286 men beneficiaries who 
incurred debts in the four 1941-42 
surveys combined, 104 (36 percent) 
had savings or some other kind of 
asset with which they might have 
paid their bills. On the other hand, 
182 (64 percent) had no assets on 
which they could have drawn, al- 
though 71 (25 percent) had an equity 
in the home in which they lived. 
Women with benefits based on their 
own wage records and the widow- 
child beneficiary groups were more 
likely than the aged men beneficiaries 
to use credit when they had savings. 
In the four 1941-42 surveys combined, 
21 of the 44 female primary bene- 
ficiaries (48 percent) and 70 of the 
154 widows with entitled children (45 
percent) who had incurred debts 
during the survey year had some 
savings or other convertible assets. 
The beneficiary groups that had in- 
curred debts for current living ex- 
penses, although they had some sav- 
ings on hand, constituted 5 percent of 
all women primary beneficiaries, 5 per- 
cent of the aged couples, 2 percent of 
the nonmarried men, and 12 percent 
of the widow-child beneficiaries in 
the four 1941-42 surveys combined. 
On the other hand, 4 percent of the 
nonmarried men, 7 percent of the 
men with entitled wives, 9 percent of 
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the men with nonentitled wives, 5 
percent of all women primary bene- 
ficiaries, and 15 percent of all widow- 
child beneficiary groups in the four 
1941-42 surveys combined had in- 
curred debts for current living be- 
cause they actually did not have the 
funds on hand with which to pay the 
bills. Their debts represent, there- 
fore, a real liability on future income. 
The kind of debts incurred by per- 
sons who had no cash in the bank or 
other convertible assets were as varied 
as those incurred by those who had 
cash or some other asset holdings 
with which to pay their bills. 

The following examples illustrate 
the economic status of beneficiaries 
who incurred debts: 


Mr. E was a salesman in a depart- 
ment store until retirement at age 70. 
He and his wife, who was the same 
age, became entitled to old-age bene- 
fits of $47.72 a month. These bene- 
fits were the couple’s only money in- 
come during the survey year. They 
lived in a home valued at $4,000. 
Their home and an insurance policy 
with a face value of $5,000 were their 
only assets. Mr. and Mrs. E managed 
to meet all current expenses except 
taxes of $216 on their home, and at 
the end of the survey year the taxes 
were in arrears. 


Mr. and Mrs, F, aged 68 and 67 
years, respectively, lived in a home 
which they owned free of mortgage 
and which they valued at $5,000. They 
had lived in the same house for the 
last 21 years and, by renting a room, 
they added $196 to their income of 
$435 from insurance benefits. Their 
total income of $631 did not meet 
their current living expenses, and 
Mr. F secured a personal loan of $350 
from a friend. Mr. F had tried to 
get regular employment, he said, but 
had been unsuccessful. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Aged workers who were entitled to 
insurance benefits from January 
1940 to the end of 1942 were past 
middle age when the economic de- 
pression of the 1930’s threw many 
American workers out of work. Un- 
employment insurance provisions that 
would have reduced the impact of 
loss of earnings on the resources of 
many families were not then in ex- 
istence. As a consequence, families 
who were faced with loss of income 
because of unemployment had to fall 
back on accumulated savings. Many 
exhausted their savings entirely and 


Table 12.—Debts incurred for living expenses: Percentage distribution of beneficiary 
groups, by amount of debt, four 1941-42 surveys 

















Male primary beneficiaries ~ wis 
male Yidows 
: Aged ; 
; pri- ‘ with 
Debts incurred Non- | Married, | Married, | mary = entitled 
Total!| mar- wife wife not | benefi- children 
ried | entitled | entitled | ciaries 
Philadelphia and Baltimore 
ce ee nee Te 508 153 163 179 95 18 129 
OR ONL sso cac-n enc ne cecccaces 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | *100.0 100.0 
































St. Louis 

gi ee eee: 55 150 180 197 91 43 120 
ORDO oc 65 sosesscnndaccnne dome 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 100.0 
eee ee oa as den ieee oeh. 89.1 96.7 88.9 85.3 90. 1 90.7 75.8 
Less Tr: EE Beene Cees! meee a Eee Ea! Aerie 
salsa caencshdesienessae al eicixiaipsetati megs teal 3.1 a -6 6.6 2.2 4.7 5.8 
+09 eric. oda alncheamcbeammmeima etna aadtiae 3.3 1.3 5.6 2.0 3 | eee 10.8 
a 2.5 1.3 2.8 2 2.3 5.0 
Ee ee wR ee - {ee 2.2 3.0 , 4) See 2.5 
GPO St occ neucekb ee wiuesaa we [icbaatcseeeseebeees tee sawacwe WO tswackeens 

Birmingham, Memphis, and Atlanta 
i ee eae aa ee 564 113 139 270 53 28 183 
UR NOUN. | 55 os ceeds sd 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | *100. 0 100.0 






































IE RS ene 758 203 216 323 186 69 134 
i ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ban ate nah nee bia mts ee sndie aokeeesemtee 88.1 92.1 88.0 86.4 88. 2 89.9 70.1 
Less ROOD soc cddcdusecectcSannccccnkdissongepelececc tt wansebneiewanmenann eeaueen 1.4 23 
REESE SEIS Sa AE Reet ae one 4.0 2.0 4.2 5.0 4.3 4.3 3.0 
30-99 ew, pennant nantueckasaweakicend 3.4 3.0 3.2 .0 3.8 2.9 12.7 
se ccc cintacnaeeuvencoomsceosusss 2.0 1.5 2.3 1.9 ROW Grcanoe 6.0 
i aE EES TEES AEA ES 1 1.0 9 2.2 2.2 1.4 4.5 
EIN aire cniodebddanencatncwdonsuchene 8 5 1.4 S| Feencn eeneneee. 1.5 























a distribution based on less than 30 
ASE: 


Tieton beneficiary groups consisting of male 


had to resort to public aid; others de- 
pleted their savings substantially. 
These facts should be kept in mind 
in appraising the significance of the 
amount of assets and liabilities aged 
beneficiaries reported at the end of 
the survey years in 1941-42 and 1944. 
These assets may not, in many in- 
stances, represent the amounts ac- 
cumulated during their working 
years. While the extent to which 
beneficiaries’ savings were depleted 


primary beneficiary, nonentitled wife, and entitled 
children. 


during the 1930’s cannot be estimated 
on the basis of the facts obtained, it 
can nevertheless be assumed that 
many beneficiaries studied would 
have been better off if they had been 
younger when the depression of the 
1930’s occurred. Comments made by 
aged men and women beneficiaries 
and recorded by the interviewers sup- 
port this assumption. 

The net savings to beneficiaries 
were studied because savings are im- 
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portant to beneficiaries in supple- 
menting current income to meet liv- 
ing expenses. For this reason the net 
worth of beneficiaries and the liquid- 
ity of their assets are significant in a 
social security system in which insur- 
ance benefits are designed primarily 
as a floor of protection, intended to 
provide economic security only in 
conjunction with other beneficiary 
resources. 

The degree to which net savings 
could be counted on as a reliable 
source of supplementation was, of 
course, limited by the extent and 
liquidity of the assets. Although the 
majority of the beneficiaries of dif- 
ferent types—about two-thirds of the 
male primary beneficiaries and 
widow-child beneficiary groups, about 
four-fifths of the aged widows, and 


about three-fifths of the women with 
benefits on their own wage records— 
had some savings in the form of liquid 
assets—cash, stocks, and bonds—or in 
the form of real estate, the amount of 
such assets was frequently small. 


Many beneficiaries who had some 
savings other than a home used these 
savings to meet living expenses dur- 
ing the survey year. But savings 
large enough to supplement current 
income substantially were found 
most frequently among beneficiaries 
whose independent incomes from rea- 
sonably permanent sources were 
comparatively large, whereas benefi- 
ciaries with comparatively small in- 
comes from such sources had either 
no asset holdings or only small 
amounts. 


The data on net worth obtained 
from the beneficiaries in the various 
surveys lead to the conclusion that a 
majority of the beneficiaries had no 
assets, other than an equity in an 
owned home, large enough to permit 
regular withdrawals at a modest rate 
for a period equal to the average life 
expectancy of persons of their age. 

Whether workers who will become 
entitled to insurance benefits in the 
future will be better or worse off in 
terms of net worth than the bene- 
ficiaries studied will depend in part 
on whether there is a long period of 
prosperity or another prolonged de- 
pression when they are past middle 
age, and also in part on the extent to 
which major risks such as unemploy- 
ment and disability are adequately 
provided for by insurance provisions. 





(Continued from page 2) 


was 29 percent larger than in August 
1946, before the increase in Federal 
Participation under the 1946 amend- 
ments went into effect. The rise was 
due in part to the heavier case loads 
but principally to the rise in average 
payments under all programs during 
the period. For old-age assistance, 
the average rose from $31.82 to 
$36.39; for aid to dependent children, 
from $54.07 per family to $62.43; for 
aid to the blind, from $34.31 to $38.32; 
and for general assistance, from 
$34.47 per case to $40.14. 


Advisory Council on Social Security 
Creation of an Advisory Council of 
17 members, to assist the Senate 
Finance Committee in a comprehen- 
sive study of the present social se- 
curity system and of various proposals 
for its expansion, was announced on 
September 28 by the Committee’s 
Chairman, Senator Millikin. 


The study is being made in accord- 
ance with the resolution (S. Res. 141) 
adopted by the Senate in the last ses- 
sion, which provides $25,000 for a 
“full and complete investigation o: 
old-age and survivors insurance and 
all other aspects of the existing social 
security program, particularly in re- 
spect to coverage, benefits, and taxes 
related thereto.” 


Edward R. Stettinius, rector of the 
University of Virginia and former 
Secretary of State, was named chair- 
man of the Council. Associate chair- 
man is Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard 
professor and chairman of the Re- 
search Advisory Board of the Com- 
mittee of Economic Development. 
The other members are Frank Bane, 
of Chicago, executive director of the 
Council of State Governments; J. 
Douglas Brown, Princeton University; 
Malcolm H. Bryan, Atlanta banker; 
Nelson H. Cruikshank, director of so- 
cial insurance activities for the Amer- 


ican Federation of Labor; Mary H. 
Donlon, chairman of the New York 
State Workmen’s Compensation 
Board; Adrien J. Falk, of San Fran- 
cisco, president of the S & W Fine 
Foods, Inc.; Marion B. Folsom, treas- 
urer of the Eastman Kodak Company; 
M. Albert Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company; John Miller, assistant 
director of the National Planning As- 
sociation; William I. Myers, New 
York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University; Emil Rieve, presi- 
dent of the Textile Workers’ Union 
and vice president of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations; Florence R. 
Sabin, Denver scientist; S. Abbot 
Smith, president of the Thomas 
Strahan Company of Weston, Massa- 
chusetts; Delos Walker, vice presi- 
dent of R. H. Macy & Company; and 
Ernest C. Young, of Purdue University. 
The Council’s first meeting is 
scheduled for December 5. 
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Employment Security 


Unemployment Claims 
and Benefits 


State Programs 


Claims for State unemployment in- 
surance dropped decidedly during Au- 
gust. Initial claims fell off more than 
a third, from 942,000 to 616,000. 
From a 1947 high of 5.2 million in 
July, continued claims dropped to a 
new 1947 low of 4.3 million. Every 
State reported fewer initial claims, 

- and only eight States reported a rise 
in continued claims. In four of these 
eight States, the claims loads were in- 
flated as a result of the new benefit 
years that beganin July. Marked de- 
clines in both types occurred along 
the eastern seaboard in the apparel 
and textile industries. 

The sharp decreases for August are 
in part a reflection of the abnormally 
heavy load of claims in July from 
workers who had not been in their 
jobs long enough to be eligible for va- 
cation pay when their plants shut 
down for a 1 or 2-week vacation pe- 
riod. The recall of many workers 
who had been laid off in the textile 
and apparel industries during the 
slump of the past few months also 
lightened the claims load. According 
to preliminary estimates of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, nonagricul- 
tural employment rose by 420,000 to 
42.6 million’ in August, the highest 
figure so far this year. About three- 
fourths of this increase was in the 
manufacturing group, with textile, 
apparel, and food industries in the 
lead. Construction activities con- 
tinued to gain throughout August; 
83,000 permanent-type dwelling units 
were started, a slightly higher num- 
ber than in July. The pick-up in the 
automobile industry, after lay-offs 
caused by a shortage of steel, resulted 
in a drop of 69,800 in initial claims in 
Michigan. This was the largest de- 
crease in the Nation. Michigan also 
reported the largest increase in con- 
tinued claims. Continuance of un- 


1Figure differs from Census estimates 
because of difference in definitions of em- 
ployment; BLS estimates, for example, 
exclude the self-employed. 


employment in the supplier plants af- 
fected by the curtailment in the auto- 
mobile plants caused an increase of 
69,300 in the State’s continued claims 
load. 

Despite the substantial declines in 
continued claims in most States dur- 
ing August, all but three States east 
of the Mississippi—Delaware, Ken- 
tucky, and West Virginia—still had 
a@ greater volume of continued claims 
than in November 1946, when the 
postwar low for the Nation occurred. 
West of the Mississippi, however, con- 
tinued claims were below the com- 
parable November 1946 levels in all 
but seven States. From November 
1946 through July the Eastern States 
showed a fairly steady increase, while 
the downward trend in the Western 
States has been continuous since early 
spring. 

In February of this year, women 
filed 40 percent of the compensable 
claims in the country. In June and 
July the proportion reached 51 per- 
cent and then dropped back to 49 
percent in August. The increase was 
widespread and not particularly con- 
centrated in the textile areas, as 
might have been expected in view of 
the slump in this industry and the 
fact that most of its employees are 
women. 

The weekly number of persons re- 
ceiving a benefit check dropped from 


962,000 to 862,000 during the 5 weeks 
ended August 30. The decline was 
fairly steady, with a slight increase 
only in the week ended August 23. 
The weekly average for August— 
910,800—was 47,000 below that for 
July. 

The number of weeks of unemploy- 
ment compensated dropped from 4.3 
million to 3.8 million, the lowest since 
the short month of February. As a 
result, benefit payments dropped by 
$9.7 million to $67.0 million. 


The relative incidence of insured 
unemployment during August was the 
lowest for the year—3.7 percent; the 
ratio was 4.0 percent in July and in 
June. In Maine, Mississippi, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee, the ratio dropped at 
least a full percentage point, though 
it remained well above the national 
average in all these States but Missis- 
sippi and North Carolina. On the 
other hand, the unemployment ratio 
jumped from 2.5 to 17.4 percent in 
Rhode Island (the highest in the 
Nation), from 2.5 to 4.1 percent in 
Michigan, and from 3.2 to 4.2 percent 
in Washington. Rhode Island’s in- 
crease represented a return to more 
normal! levels, since the July ratio was 
low for administrative reasons. In 
California the ratio dropped from 6.7 
to 6.0 percent but was the second high- 
est in the Nation. However, this 
State’s ratio has dropped each month 
since April, when it was 9.1 percent. 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment insurance operations, August 1947 














shaiilin Amount of change from— 
Number or 
Item amount 
July 1947 August 1946 
I ok ots See OS. ceils wale 1 616, 000 —326, 000 +75, 000 
Lh a epanaces Raley Cai. Getee aim nite 5. oe Ny RRO Ca es 1366, 000 —251, 000 +6, 000 
NIN oS he ee sade adanbanwonens cule 1 250, 000 —76, 000 +68, 000 
ERE NTT SR a RR 1 4, 275, 000 —944, 000 .—329, 000 
MUI Sob 30 sass ccciasccaccccnapackcsanaessne 1 432, 000 —164, 000 +99, 000 
RIMMER are eS eas cL cane bucwanaesanausienee 13, 843, 000 —779, 000 —427, 000 
Ur ss os eS 5. so a anaveunensscs 43,833, 000 —514, 000 —470, 000 
EERIE ns nine cw cnc wawancadnes ace 4 2, 847, 000 —1, 265, 000 —1, 328, 000 
Other than total unemployment $_________.-..__---.---- 4 986, 000 +751, 000 +857, 000 
Oe ne ea eee Sl teaiuacetenla 4 331, 000 —70, 000 58, 
RI nn et ee es oer oueaadnensenmean 496, 000 —15, 000 —41, 000 
Weekly average beneficiaries..................--.--------- 4911, 000 —47,000 —69, 000 
Benefits paid 6 ____________._____ 4 $66,991,000 | —$9,691,000 | —$11,056, 000 
Benefits paid since first payable 7 ff ees: ee eam 
Funds available as of Aug. 31... .........................- $7, 160, 734, 012 | +$104, 775,205 | -+-$344, 032, 598 














1 Includes estimates for California, Hawaii, and 


2 Excludes Texas, which has no provision for filing 
additional claims, and Ohio before September 1946. 

3 Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for 
filing waiting-period claims. 


4 Includes estimates for the District of Columbia, 
Maine, and Rhode Island; also for Maryland and 
New York for total unemployment only. 

‘Excludes Montana, which has no provision for 
payment of other than total bey tena nape 

6 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 


* Net: adjusted for voided benefit checks. 
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Veterans’ Unemployment Allow- employment allowance program were cent, while continued claims declined 
ances lower than in July. The 386,154 ini- by 12 percent. All States but Idaho 

In August, both claims and pay-_ tial claims filed in the country as a and Indiana reported fewer initial 
ment levels under the veterans’ un- whole represented a drop of 19 per- claims, and all but four—Arizona, the 












































Table 2.—Initial claims received in local offices, by State, August Table 3.—Continued claims' received in local offices, by State, 
1947 August 1947 
[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Sept. 17, 1947] [Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Sept. 17, 1947] 
= | | 
Total New! Total ? Compensable 
; Amount of change ; Amount of change 
Region and State All from— Women| All |Women Region and State An | from— Woesen All Wien 
an -— claim- | claim- | claim- claim- | ———7~——| claim- | claim- | claim- 
ants July August ants ants ants ants | July August ants ants ants 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
, _ es , 000) —326, 000} +75, 000} 259,000) 366,000) 151,000 Total®. .......- 4, 275, 000] —944, 000] —329, 000/2, 088, 000|3, $43, 000 1, 891, 000 
Region I: Region I: 
Oeem....... iédeomenis 11, 028 —5, 737 +5, 091 5, 016 8, 535 3, 720 0 71, 168} —14, 040 +26, 102 37, 363 63,889) 33,586 
i res apatite —1, 567 —792 1, 194 1, 235 525 Maine........-- 26, 846) —11,875) —7, 553 14, 104 25, 865 13, 665 
—8, 032 +7, 493} 14,033) 21, 383 8, 850 | ae 273, 233) —99, 547) +69, 133} 132,145) 253,683] 123,341 
—160 —2, 330 1, 529 1, 494 835 i 3: ee 20,792} —5, 204} +14, 293 12, 099 19, 566 11, 332 
—3, 834 +3, 447 3, 459 5, 902 2, 588 | 4 ae 71, 769 —197| +23, 443 35, 739 65,692) 32,865 
—507 +217 285 379 183 , ee eee 7,151) —2,835) +1, 905 3, 874 6, 833 3, 706 
— II-III: 
—519 —280 327 536 225 | ee 5,505} —1,717 —931 2, 390 5, 212 2, 280 
—17, 281 +4, 406} 15,305) 18, 440 8, 203 N | VES 263, 694) —75, 993} +29, 422) 135,490} 244,305} 126,375 
—51, 246) +32,540| 62,543) 53,010) 23, 503 |) Sees 935, 760| —232, 689} -+4,827) 482,149) 810,904) 418,045 
—26, 647 +8, 366} 17,346) 28,657) 11,175 Pa 330, 485} —89, 532}—101, 135} 144,377) 308,039) 134, 455 
—262 +228 685 1, 229 658 15, 334 +199} +4, 252 8, 194 14,177 7, 601 
—3, 911 +3, 104 3, 135 5, 022 1,774 48, 994) —25, 622) —17, 979 20, 118 48, 994 20, 118 
—7, 122 —399 3, 904 4, 600 2, 561 59, 544) —33, 261) +24, 184 40, 252 55, 035 37, 520 
—1, 229 —956 1, 507 2 813 1,275 39, 116) —18,340) —15, 351 24,535} 37,125 23, 553 
—3,376) —1,905) 1,629) 4,271) 1,436 43,026} —8,333} —17,746) 11,979} 41,422) 11,595 
Ky es eee 4, 254 —1, 945 —3, 497 1, 663 3, 100 1, 125 |. eee 47, 698) —15, 002) —17,301 24, 025 45, 616 23, 127 
aa as dekt SicawictasS 48, 836} —69,751) +7,177) 13,317) 21,664) 6,086 i 352} +68, 297| —71,794| 78,185) 197,435] 65,847 
ee ee merece Reread caters [ge aagiede Eaioniaaiie oo a] aie | jn aan Sere Seer Meee MN 
Region VI: 
|. ee -----| 33,339} —18,716) —2,746) 15,032} 22,473) 10, 221 Il 282, 486] —76, 843] —80,740| 159,423) 265, 522 
eet - 20, 788 —2, 893 +8, 606 7, 525} +12, 522 4, 312 ss 


150, 242 
63,504] +4)027] +6,387| 28,174] — 50,676| 23, 546 
as ies ~} 8,343} —1,075] +1,901] 25351] 445134] 41,724 : a See 5 11’ 161 


22,518} —1,609} —8,832) 14,352} 17,674 ’ 


















































ues VI: ™ ee ' oon Ss 
BB on wn aas- anere-o- 7,674) —3,4 —1, 704 461) 6,19 6 66, 966} —1,370 —780| 25,853] 62,011] 24,146 
Fia..........-----.- 8,646] —8,178} +2,312) 4,065) 6,7 3, 244 73,691] —8, 468] +27,845] 41,950} 69,012} 39,639 
eee A 7,777 —3,122) +2, 581 3,616} 4,914) 2,319 59, 830] —15, 267} +26,269] 35,274] 50,862} 30,650 
Miss.....---- 3, 218 —809 +655} 1,268) 2, 447 900 22,014] —3,366} +2,550} 11,716] 19,029] 10,395 
S ce Saacaicnmnsecs=- 4,126) 1,940) +1,371) 1,506) 3,071) 1,073 18, 254] —2,067| +3,128] 9,035] 16,301 8, 286 
ee nenennnnn==-- 7,515} 3, 597 —536) 3,163} 5,704) 2, 302 84, 252] —20,985}  —402] 45,010) 79,730} 42,676 

Reson VII: . ‘ “ 

SR 1,590} —1,133) 1,850 827| 1,115 5 13,655} —3,637| —8,036 7, 272 6, 611 
Minn.....- --| 2,777 — 690 —486} 1,154) 1,960} 839 13,095} —2 117}. —9,204] 6,711 11 604 6, 022 
Nebr. -..----.----.- 734 —188 —s4l 56} 494) (236 3,308) —1,097)  —5,876] 1,978] 2.773} +1, 671 
a 110 —43 —118 82 7 65 42 39] —1' 808 649 sil 
* 116 —23 —238 71 92 54 841 —143 am 909) 571 791 536 

= Ex: oi | © . ® : 
Mat Sab etadia ae 3, 797 —4, —1,7 3, 371 7 398 2.077) —36.: 4 - 4 
DE cctv cece 2,908}  —761| 1,649} 1,140] 2141] 863 cat] .fel want coal wad Sie 
Dipcetnnendceawand 18, 001 —6, 469 —6, 804 7, 457 9, 908 4, 068 104. 608 —29) 608 —28' 513 47. 373 91. 226 41 731 
WN chinscacncosih 4, 238 —1, 425 —2, 654 1,340 3, 137 1,048 ” a0 ” O47 er of om ’ eo 
: ’ ’ , , , 20,998] —3,247| —25, 985 7,734, 19,112 5 
= : 1, 107 1, 745 5, 465 1,472 
Pn Se wrt —1, 574 —1,1 . > » 47. a » 
N. Mex co--c2] 499) aus) 7a] a] 381] 115 ot ie bee Be Bt 
aearaars ables oad 8, 702 —3, 289 —2, 741 » 70: , 180 oo ~| ov 4 ’ ’ 
Region XT: ‘s es oe 35, 727 6, 577 21, 046 16, 295 29, 670 13, 899 

aso 1, 509 —581 170 5 1, 107 7 = an as 7 
“aac 631] —1,233} +4128] 270] 572] 45 Pil Sad a fen fee to 
Mont......- ee ee ee ere ae a 3,747, —1,084] —3,789) 2175] 3,391] 2,036 

Utah banana 1,554) —1,702] +131] 762} 1,243} 621 8,786} +1121] —s'o22] 4'ssol 7 seol 4° 410 
AE 166 —153 —35 63 133 55 1126] | -2345] 498 soul 1° 008 ” 548 
nae XII: = F ’ 
+ 2, 268) —1,223; = +520) = 817) 1,820) 676 12,501] +700] +2,134] 5,611] 11,666] 5,329 
a) OS, Fa ee SEE a) CO nk, meee: SeeeS eine ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 
pnt Sea anens a a 805 — 240 +219 293 602 237 "4, 283] — 595} +1,101] 1,890] 4,083] ‘1, 826 

Ss aca 4, 990 —3, 029 —385) 1,663) 3,255 1,153 34. 753} —10, 110 5,987} 14,859 31 647 13’ 696 

r " 17 7 oa < € é = 34 as , OF 5 
L., —— 10, 906 17, 798 1,803} 3,739) 8,439) 2,944 79,072| +3,824| —62\411| 35,044] 70,8901 32.020 

Regions XIII and es = ™% ’ 
Alaska. ........-- ice 83 -11 +36 52 51 38 a a 
ware ae 7$ —106 +320 349 456 332 
Hawaii *........--..|-.-....- ---++---+-|---------- piseavahpoponn ana heceuran Hewelk®. le ee 
| 
1 Includes additional claims in Texas 
2 Includes estimates for California, ‘Hawai, and Ohio, and for women claim- 1 In some States 1 claim covers more than 1 week. 
ants only in Arkansas. 2 Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provision 
3 Data not received. for filing such claims. 
4 Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim 3 Includes estimates for California, Hawaii, and Ohio, and for women claim- 
requiring a determination of benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility ants only in Arkansas, 
for benefits, on a per employer basis. 4 Data not received. 
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District of Columbia, Indiana, and 
Rhode Island—reported fewer con- 
tinued claims. In Indiana the in- 
crease was caused chiefly by a lay- 
off of workers at a South Bend auto- 


mobile plant. 


A total of $59.5 million was disbursed 
during the month, to compensate for 
3.0 million weeks of unemployment, 
Those figures represented a decline 
of 10 percent from July payments and 
number of weeks compensated. Only 


eight States—Arizona, Connecticut, 
the District of Columbia, Florida, 
Hawaii, New Jersey, New Mexico, and 
Washington—reported increases in 
amounts and weeks compensated. 


Table 4.—Number of individuals compensated during weeks ended in August 1947 and number of weeks compensated and amount of 


benefits paid in August 1947 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Sept. 17, 1947] 





All types of unemployment 


Total unemployment 










































































Individuals compensated during week ended— Weeks compensated 
: Aver- 
Region and State , 
Amount of change | Benefits | WeeKS | Benefits |_ 88¢ 
from— aid? | Compen- aid | Weekly 
August | August | August | August |} August Number I sated Pp pay- 
2 9 16 , 30 ment 
July 1947 |August 1946 
Cc | ee eRe eae EE a re 962, 000 | 910,000 | 909,000 | 911,000 | 862,000 |3, 833,000 | —560,000 | —470,000 | $66, 991, 000)2, 847,000 |$49, 565,000 | $17. 41 
Region I: 
LS See eee 17,607 | 17,221] 15,888 | 16,898 | 13,004 65, 158 —2, 515 —11,023 | 1, 217,388 63, 517 | 1, 200, 249 18. 90 
OS, SSS és (4) (4) (4) (4) EE He Pewee ae, Mem Mee eee SRE Te 
Massachusetts. .._..-...-- 2 65, 053 62, 456 57, 307 62, 648 56, 079 256, 552 —45, 042 +54, 575 5, 417, 542 239, 071 5, 245, 344 21.94 
New Hampshire = 4, 421 4, 324 4, 257 5, 443 5, 261 20, 274 —1, 964 +14, 947 303, 937 18, 759 220, 669 15. 49 
Rhode Island *___..__...-- " (4) (4) (4) (4) sc CE SE! ERE eo Eee ees meee meee ees ae Cem epee er : ae ee 
0 SS ee ee eee 1, 641 1, 638 1, 558 1,510 1, 356 6, 249 —2, 657 +2, 155 101, 578 5, 836 95, 878 16. 43 
Region II-III: 
Delaware 1, 058 9$4 955 4, 318 —1, 528 —1, 367 63, 890 4, 032 61, 298 15. 20 
New Jersey. 63, 109 62, 741 58, 128 244, 466 —36, 773 +6, 183 4, 6£, 948 236, 241 4, 608, 331 19. 51 
New York 3 204, 606 | 199,906 | 198, 127 857, 125 —148, 009 +17, 750 | 15, 916, 416 (4) (4) (*) 
R a vania 70, 444 70, 199 57, 340 295, 263 —67, 915 —115,342 | 4,969, 865 286, 898 4, 887, 024 17, 03 
egion IV: 
District of Columbia 3.......__.-- (4) (4) (4) (4) gE SE, SEND, ES Een Se ee See Sse ae 
Maryland 3_._.........- 15,017 | 12,370} 10,868] 10,447] 10,308 46, 635 —27, 167 —40, 428 838, 058 (4) (4) (4) 
North Carolina 3___- 17, 451 13, 013 12, 795 11, 428 (4) 53, 256 — 23, 534 +27, 526 605, 466 50, 715 588, 629 11.61 
J a 10, 861 10, 284 9, 130 8, 240 7,618 37, 781 —15, 559 —15, 990 457, 691 36, 639 447,915 12. 23 
Ph nen oo TCS Be ES eh SE 7, 895 8, 101 7,819 6, 603 6, 814 30, 676 —6, 805 —18, 601 454, 897 28, 209 431, 842 15. 31 
egion V: 
COTTA 10, 613 9, 584 7, 432 9, 3£0 3, 134 40, 153 —2,914 +7, 479 432, 462 38, 763 423, 046 10. 91 
Michigan 32, 548 35, 118 45, 607 52, 097 46, 313 183, 368 +44, 110 —118, 927 3, 140, 755 123, 849 2, 439, 923 19. 70 
‘ Obio se cap caaeaniemeemmaeaman 21,683 | 21,884 | 22,303 | 21,699} 22,082 92, 097 —9, 700 —42, 325 | 1, 545, 260 89,471 | 1,519, 639 16. 98 
Region 
Illinois Perera cnaieie pak cninbinn tae 60, 975 57, 518 58, 085 58, 368 57, 739 244, 135 — 43, 320 —110, 124 4, 320, 514 232, 874 4, 201, 380 18.04 
8, 966 8, 350 9, 633 9, 668 7, 862 39, 637 —25 —18, 685 664, 916 37, 680 646, 505 17.18 
Be. ee a es a 3, 387 3, 211 3, 509 3, 461 3, 568 14, 752 —1, 067 —§, 751 229, 751 13, 005 209, 394 16. 10 
egion VIT: 
a a i as 12, 846 13, 357 13, 595 13, 178 13, 793 56, 068 —2,770 —7, 304 811, 555 54, 491 794, 617 14. 58 
EE a ee ea ee 14, 707 14, 707 14, 307 13, 980 14, 037 59, 929 —605 +24, 042 804, 783 59, 077 796, 947 13. 49 
CS Se eee 138, 044 11, 412 11, 914 10, 799 11, 194 48, 104 —10, 262 +23, $98 636, 034 45, 975 617, 901 13. 44 
CO EEE 4, 161 3, 797 3, 748 3, 4€7 4, 289 16, 620 —347 +4, 816 195, 301 15, 601 186, 899 11. 98 
South Carolina_ aed aa 5, 450 4, 744 5, 799 4, 997 5, 304 22, 394 —1, 601 +11, 496 311, 504 21, 576 305, 272 14.15 
ene. eee a Sa Seer 18,458 | 19,651 | 17,241} 20,189] 17,277 79, 955 —5, 798 +19, 654 |} 1, 032, §21 77,095 | 1,008, 351 13. 08 
egion 
(hE eR EE ere 2, 801 2, 766 2, 557 2, 333 2, 417 11, 048 —520 —3, 82 158, 357 10, 221 151, 230 14. 80 
SS ee ee eee 5, 550 5, 404 5, 247 4, 870 5, 033 21, 805 —4, 089 —9, 646 322, 037 20, 676 310, 282 15. 01 
a a 986 853  E 861 857 3, £37 —413 —4, 005 54, 287 3, 620 51, 069 14.11 
oe cen 115 161 169 131 91 552 —58 —302 8, 897 441 7, 6388 17.32 
Ue ae 110 84 74 95 99 369 —13 —211 5, 089 328 4, 628 14.11 
Region [X: 
Arkansas. 5, 091 5,012 5, 489 5, 146 21, 804 +5, 259 —17,217 322, 767 20, 851 311, 873 14. 96 
Kansas_.__ 3, 3, 386 3, 380 3, 303 14, 607 —343 —14, 634 212, 704 13, 960 205, 750 14,74 
Missouri---_- 12, 412 19, 516 19, 555 18, 291 81, 438 —17, 197 —5, 850 1, 294, 585 79, 195 1, 276, 740 16. 12 
a i 8, 178 7, 130 7, 139 31, 575 —254 —19, 234 497, 445 30, 349 485, 473 16.00 
egion X: 
Louisiana ---- 9, 383 9, 484 8, 768 8, 821 7, 914 38, 430 —2, 321 —12,979 514, 289 36, 688 496, 058 13. 52 
New Mexico. 425 437 500 419 358 1,714 —219 +191 24, 398 1, 655 23, 791 14.38 
- ape eee 10,968 | 10,594] 10,030] 10,008 9, 634 42, 458 —5, 748 — 22, 834 564, 546 40, 126 544, 657 13. 57 
egion XI: 
EN  singidctnekinneweinenel 1, 372 1, 859 1, 663 1, 529 1, 467 6, 644 —364 —2, 835 99, 597 6, 443 97, 631 15.15 
Idaho.... 781 917 1, 013 1, 066 653 3, 881 +535 +110 62, 970 3, 730 61, 071 16.37 
Montana. 815 729 6 6 754 2, 950 —736 —915 43, 972 2, 950 43, 972 14. 91 
_ CER a 1, 241 1, 604 1,615 1,651 1,719 6, 907 +2, 376 —4, 178 154, 889 6, 609 150, 017 22. 70 
Wyoming 262 253 3 195 2 1,093 —121 —138 18, 231 920 16,177 17. 58 
Region XII: 
OSS ES eee ae 1, 808 1, 893 1, 952 1,977 2, 175 8, 319 +1, 843 +2, 026 148, 923 8, 131 146, 445 18. 01 
(0 eee ia 135, 268 | 126,770 | 120,752 | 118,430 | 119,124} 514,601 | —123,612 +24, 080 | 9,563,550 | 496,853 | 9,338, 273 18.79 
op) SS eas 739 902 861 1,009 490 3, 262 —451 +707 62, 423 3, 162 61, 202 19.36 
OOS i ae eee 7,773 6, 754 6, 815 6, 954 (4) 28, 252 —2, 719 —13, 632 464, 866 27, 213 454, 082 16. 69 
Washington 11, 789 14, 844 15, 666 14, 834 15, 035 65, 836 +20, 998 —76, 219 1, 119, 581 63, 890 1, 092, 505 17.10 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
SE aie SO ae eee Tt 253 289 224 272 208 1, 044 —191 +186 22, 123 1,012 21, 669 21. 41 
Ee a 315 506 295 353 345 1, 499 —14 +826 30, 187 1, 453 29, 529 20. 37 

















1 The number of individuals is assumed to be identical with the number of 
weeks compensated, which may result in a slight overstatement of the number 


of individuals. 


3 Includes estimates for the District of Columbia, Maine, and Rhode Island; 
for North Carolina and Oregon for weeks compensated i in w eek ended August 30; 


and for total unemployment only in Maryland and New York. 


2 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 4 Data not received. 
com bined-wage plan. 
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Nonfarm Placements 


The upward trend in placements 
that started in March continued dur- 
ing August, when nonagricultural 
placements rose 6 percent to a total 
of 483,798. This increase in place- 


Table 5.—Unemployment in week ended 
August 9, 1947, as reflected by continued 
claims for unemployment insurance’ as 
percent of average covered employment 
in 1946 






























Average | Claims 
= as ~ 
me aime 1 | @Mploy-| cent o! 
Region and State Claims ! ment? |covered 
(in thou-|employ- 
sands) | ment 
: Cees 1,079, 793 |29, 555. 4 3.7 
Region I: 
Connecticut.......-- 17, 123 590. 9 2.9 
“Senta 6, 825 164.6 4.1 
Massachusetts__.-..- 69, 839 | 1,398.2 5.0 
New Hampshire__-_--. 5, 353 125.3 4.3 
Rhode Island_..-..-- 16, 855 227.8 7.4 
Ly, re 1,810 60.5 3.0 
Region II-III: 
Oe ee 1, 335 82.4 1.6 
New Jersey.....-.-..- 60,878 | 1,182.1 5.1 
CO 7.) —_———ae 224, 698 | 4,007.0 5.6 
Pennsylvania__.....- 83, 338 | 2,778.6 3.0 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia_ 3, 602 209.3 1.7 
Maryland..........- 12, 75 516.7 2.5 
North Carolina... -- 14, 936 581.4 2.6 
aes .10, 578 436.2 2.4 
West Virginia. Pe See 11, 517 342.1 3.4 
Region 
Kentucky ne ee 12, 370 332.9 3.7 
Michigan 58, 686 | 1,419.6 4.1 
ONG... ..- 29,600 | 2,012.2 1.5 
Region VI: 
Cee 71, 452 | 2,191.6 3.3 
Indiana- ..... 17, 981 792.5 2.3 
Wisconsin 5, 272 660. 2 8 
Region VII: 
Alspanis. ..........- 16, 344 372.4 4.4 
Florida__.-- 17, 860 333.7 5.4 
Georgia... 14, 952 473.3 3.2 
Mississipp 5, 230 163.8 3.2 
South Carolina 6, 751 274.5 2.5 
Tennessee........... 22, 889 456.1 5.0 
Region VIII: 
ere 3, 336 307.1 LI 
Minnesota. me 6, 327 493.2 1.3 
Nebraska...--- — 1, 132 142.2 8 
North Dakota__----- 34.7 -6 
South Dakota.--.-- 199 42.3 05 
Region IX: 
BEREREEB. nc cccccc- 6, 642 188.1 3.5 
Kansas... 4, 465 204. 4 2.2 
Missouri 27,15 708. 1 3.8 
Oklahoma............ 9, 073 230.7 3.9 
Region X: 
Louisiana. .......-.. 11, 560 363.9 3.2 
New Mexico... 796 72.1 1.1 
en ORES 14, 535 986. 3 1.5 
Region X1: 
CIES Seinen. 2, 202 169.1 1.3 
ee 1, 302 79.9 1.6 
Montana. .......-..- 908 82.0 11 
ee 2, 219 105.9 21 
Wyoming............ 29: 45.6 of 
Region XII: 
po ee 3, 066 86.5 3.5 
California... -....-...-. 133, 787 | 2, 233.1 6.0 
posting Ser ee eee 1,315 36.8 3.6 
ll acca cerepecunaian el 8, 424 75.4 3.1 
Wadasinn Seaduesee 20, 023 482.1 4.2 











1 Estimated number of continued claims for unem- 
+ mame in the week in which the 8th of the month 

alls. 

2 Estimated number of workers in covered employ- 
ment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semi- 
monthly, ete.) ending nearest the 15th of the month; 
sorrected to June 2, 1947. 


ments was in line with the gradually 
rising number of persons employed in 
nonfarm work as reported by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. Almost two- 
thirds of the States reported more 
placements than in July, with in- 
creases ranging from 0.3 percent in 
Florida to 49.4 percent in North 
Carolina. Only 4 of the 18 States that 
made fewer placements in the month 
had declines of more than 10 percent. 

Though the number of male veter- 
ans in nonagricultural employment 
was about the same as in July, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census, vet- 
erans’ placements rose 6.9 percent to 


a total of 158,782 for the country as 
a whole. The increases in 31 States, 
ranging from 110.0 percent in South 
Carolina to 0.3 percent in New York, 
were offset to some extent by declines 
in 18 States; in 9 States the drop in 
veterans’ placements was less than 6 
percent, 

Placements of women totaled 165,- 
329 in August. The rise of 8.4 per- 
cent from July was greater than the 
relative increases in the total number 
and in veterans’ placements. In 15 of 
the 32 States reporting more place- 
ments of women, the _ increases 
amounted to 20 percent or more. Of 


Table 6.—Claims and payments for veterans’ unemployment allowances, August 1947 ' 





























$0 Initial Continued | Weeks com-| », 
State claims claims pensated Payments 

SNS ohooh hig Pasian ah echaitndacen abi kouimaiioae ae enone 386, 154 3, 022, 541 2,990,159 | $59, 520, 797 
PR idk sc ncunihdiisnduaanicipenkiadaaaaaneee 6, 635 83, 977 82, 598 1, 648, 125 
GN ihc inn akeceunsseselts 43 157 148 2,910 
Eee eee 2, 505 14, 615 15, 589 310, 067 
TRE iene daaea navn 4, 483 46, 911 47, 025 937, 398 
a e 35, 150 264, 158 241, 921 4, 804, 432 
Os 2, 138 12, 957 12,112 241, 006 
Connecticut__ wae 6, 389 36, 448 37, 921 754, 559 
Delaware 794 5, 619 5, 564 110, 499 
District of Columbia_- 1,012 22, 161 21, 496 429, 120 
WP iiss tien an dnnacqanesescdseeccudessde meen ene 8, 457 96, 167 99, 401 1, 983, 757 
CR rei oot Shacks cee eeunesune tanta eS 8, 335 79, 666 79, 202 1, 580, 466 
| as 688 3, 697 3, 907 77, 794 
IR iin cu nlaccen ox 384 1, 325 1,130 22, 303 
RAE hie ch ike ualipdaiadancnndghuhahiddedialidemuies 15, 782 115, 832 107, 389 2, 130, 925 
Indiana 13, 509 48, 233 42,176 836, 121 
, : 2, 284 10, 111 9, 663 190, 849 
PE nics tale cyiaiacne 3, 007 14, 857 14, 843 294, 753 
Kentucky 5, 130 58, 638 58, 241 1, 162, 018 
Louisiana 6, 900 40, 805 71, 476 1, 411, 810 
ses Soca 5 ch Ban Je se , 955 17, 683 18, 690 371, 090 
NINE oon Sa on Sain peas enao cans naan 3, 651 31, 387 30, 648 609, 449 
Massachusetts. 17, 238 141, 455 142, 670 2, 840, 294 
Michigan _-.. 17, 736 103, 290 102, 011 2, 020, 361 
Minnesota. -. 4, 059 26, 963 26, 542 525, 366 
Mississippi--- 4, 339 33, 807 28, 435 566, 726 
Missouri_.--- 14, 285 87, 335 85,445 | 1, 695, 537 
Montana_.. 599 2, 37: 2, 351 46, 808 
Nebraska-. 844 2, 958 2, 773 54, 907 
Nevada.......... 328 1, 728 1, 756 34, 796 
New Hampshire 1, 469 9, 871 9, 217 182, 727 
LO PE re eS we 13,178 148, 194 153, 847 3, 070, 776 
New Mexico-. 1, 558 8, 679 8, 9 177, 404 
Lo  . See 68, 779 401, 896 396, 538 7, 902, 365 
North Carolina 7, 992 59, 070 57, 1, 137, 653 
TRE 66 368 353 6, 
J 20, 251 111, 410 99, 368 1,976, 079 
Oklahoma.._- 5, 45 50, 521 51, 627 1, 026, 859 
1 Sac ee 3, 199 19, 18, 910 374, 
Penmeyivemia. ................ 27, 538 329, 725 313, 033 6, 250, 446 
III a yoac sakakern cada ean ai Gaa snd wenenanaenal 1,922 32, 708 34, 313 685, 633 
I ice enccccnccnsamavdaddcodnswaseduaanaaed 2, 718 35, 172 35, 181 702, 263 
South Carolina 4, 200 27,316 52, 428 1, 045, 815 
South Dakota..............--- 221 1, 652 1, 452 28, 
,: es 5, 994 84, 898 83, 667 1, 669, 573 
,.. eee aisle wenabeowaes 11, 247 131, 412 119, 379 2, 378, 213 
| 1,439 6, 946 6, 681 132, 402 
. eee 575 3, 647 3, 557 70, 444 
\ | ees 3, 603 34, 900 37, 120 737, 920 
Washington__............- 5, 482 29, 962 32,119 635, 101 
West Virginia. 5, 563 75, 184 67,919 1,354, 521 
\: 4, 904 14, 263 13, 923 272, 187 
2 EE SE 2S = A ES 139 420 387 7, 457 

















1 Represents activities under provisions of title V 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944; ex- 
cludes data for self-employed veterans. 


Source: Data reported to the Readjustment Allow- 
ance Service, Veterans Administration, by unem- 
ployment insurance agencies in 48 States, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and. by the Vet- 
erans Administration for Puerto Rico. 
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Social Security 





the 17 States where such placements 





Wisconsin reported declines of 






































more 
declined, only Indiana, Vermont, and’ than 10 percent. 
Table 7.—Nonfarm placements by State, August 1947 
| 
U.S. Employment Serv- Total Wom- | Veter- || U. S. Employment Serv- ‘Total Wom. | Veter- 
ice region and State en ans ! ice region and State en ans! 
eer | 
Ee }483, 798 {165,329 | 158, 782 Region VII—Continued 
——| —|- Oe Eo 9, 125 3, 491 2, 439 

Region I: Mississippi. _.........-- 7,654 | 2,339 | 2,176 

Connecticut__.......--- 6, 171 2, 490 1, 849 South Carolina_..__..-- 14,527 | 4,084 5, 111 
i 6, 145 1, 698 1,815 Tennessee ...... sehen 12,312 | 4,186 3, 890 

8, 628 3, 665 2, 864 Region VIII: 
New Hampshire------- 1, 773 534 662 aR ee 7, 832 2, 026 3, 153 
Rhode Island_._-.------ 1, 683 1, 008 334 Minnesota_...........--] 12,797 | 8, 261 4, 850 
OO aaa. a 929 189 461 NolrebA......-....5.<- 4, 230 773 1, 757 

Region IT: North Dakota.-.....-.-] 1,882 618 644 
New York........--.-..| 59, 142 | 33, 944 12, 173 South Dakota_.... -..- 1, 683 328 669 

Region III: | | Region IX: 
ee 1,070 | 534 270 1 eee eee 7, 702 2, 681 2, 551 
ee 11,766 | 6,149 2, 831 a ee 8, 467 1, 621 3, 475 
Pennsylvania_......-.--| 20,085 | 7, 987 7, 337 | eT 9,176 | 2,693 3, 445 

Region IV: | Okiahoma.............. 9,572 | 2,653 3, 385 

District of Columbia---| 3,001 | 1,241 832 || Region X: 
Moeryiand............. 4,763 | 1,652 1, 446 Louisiana_-_............] 4,589 | 1,592 1, 645 
North Carolina......-..| 13, 591 6, 192 3, 537 New Mexico-- ne 3, 073 468 1, 439 
ST 7,872 | 3,178 2, 241 [) =e 36, 7 10, 489 13, 034 
West Virginia--....-.-- 3, 334 1, 187 1, 212 Region XI: 

Region V: Catsrade............<..) @37 1,175 2, 564 
ee 2, 886 798 1, 142 Idaho----.- cae 591 1, 879 
Michigan__..___.---- .-| 13,492 | 2,590 5, 994 Montana. --- ees : 298 1, 262 
| Se 25,775 | 7,387 8, 269 ee ae 670 1, 037 

Region VI: | Wyoming 222 617 
/F --| 14, 729 4, 264 5, 392 Region XII: 

Indiana --... 8, 107 2, 793 2, 653 pO eS 7 636 1, 203 
Wisconsin 10,927 | 3,416 4,151 California. 13,579 | 15, 229 

Region VII: a. ese 799 720 
NIN 55 cok cclcacmmee a 12, 452 3, 666 3, 179 ESE, 1, 802 3, 542 
| Sas ---| 10,279 | 3,856} 3,206 Washington 1, 836 3, 216 

| | 


























1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 


Source: Department of Labor, U. S. Employment Service. 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Applicants for Account Numbers, 
April-June 1947 


An increase in the number of ac- 
counts established in April-June for 
youthful applicants, particularly 
young men and boys, nearly halted the 
long-term downward trend in the vol- 
ume of account numbers issued. 
Though the total of 754,000 applica- 
tions was the smallest for any second 
quarter, it was only 2 percent less 
than the figure for April-June 1946. 
The corresponding declines in the 
second-quarter total from 1945 to 
1946 and from 1944 to 1945 were 21 
and 29 percent, respectively. The 
seasonal increase from the first to the 
second quarter, on the other hand, 
was unusually large; the April—June 
total this year was 48 percent above 
the level in the preceding quarter, as 
compared with corresponding in- 
creases of 30 percent in 1946 and 26 
percent in 1945. 

For the first time since July-Sep- 
tember 1946, the number of applica- 
tions received from men and boys ex- 


ceeded, both #bsolutely and relatively, 
the number in the corresponding 
quarter of the preceding year. Men 
and boys constituted 48 percent of all 
applicants, the largest proportion in 
any second quarter for 5 years. This 


increase was probably caused in part 
by the curtailment of military induc- 
tions, which in previous years had 
reduced the number of young men en- 
tering the labor market. Although 
more women than men applied for ac- 
count numbers in April—June, male 
applicants were more numerous in 
the group under 16 years of age, at 
each age from 20 to 26, and in the 
age group over 59. 

For the third consecutive quarter, 
applicants under 20 years of age out- 
numbered those in the comparable 
period of the preceding year. Two- 
thirds of all the accounts established 
were for persons in this age group, 
the largest proportion on record. Al- 
though the relative number of appli- 
cants under age 20 was about the 
same for both sexes, the gain over the 
absolute figure for April-June 1946 
was 27 percent for boys but only 2 
percent for girls—a further reflection 
of the marked increase over the past 
year in the number of teen-age boys 
entering the civilian labor force. 

Accounts established for aged per- 
sons continued to decline more rap- 
idly than the total. The 17,000 ap- 
plicants aged 60 and over accounted 
for only 2 percent of the total, as 
compared with 3 percent in April- 
June 1946 and a wartime high of 6 
percent in the first quarter of 1944. 

The downward trend in the rela- 
tive number of Negro applicants, 
which began early in 1945, continued. 
Only 10 percent of all accounts were 


Table 1.—Number of applicants for account numbers, by year, 1940-46, and first and 
second quarters 1947, and estimated number of living account-number holders at end 























of each period 
: Estimated number of living account- 
SS number holders 14 years and over as 
of end of period ! 

Period — of estimated 
Total Cumulative popu ation 14 years 

during total as of Number and over ? 

period | end of period 

Total | Male | Female 
CeCe eee er eee eer 54, 225, 212 49, 900, 000 48.7 66. 6 30.9 
EE ae ae 60, 903, 113 56, 000, 000 54.0 72.0 36.0 
EES eee ee tee eee 68, 541, 288 63, 000, 000 60. 2 77.4 43.2 
1943_... 75, 966, 958 69, 400, 000 65.7 80.7 50.8 
1944____ 80, 503, 72, 900, 68. 4 82.3 54.7 
1945_... 83, 825, 290 75, 300, 000 70.0 83.4 56.9 
re 86, 847, 347 77, 500, 000 71.4 84.2 58.7 
January-March 1947__ 87, 356, 327 77, 700, 000 71.4 84.4 58.8 
PND BI once cccccaciccnusacc 88, 109, 850 78, 300, 000 71.8 84.6 59. 2 























1 Estimated by adjusting the cumulative total of 
accounts established for duplications as well as for 
deaths; includes Alaska and Hawaii. 
to revision. 


Data subject 


2 Population 14 years of age and over estimated by 
30 Bureau of the Census; includes Alaska and 
awall. 
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Table 2.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by sex, race, and age group, April-June 1947 








| 























| Total | Male | Female 
Age group sem ara 
Total | w hite ! Negro Total | White ! Negro Total White! Negro 

Sh SN i Nga Sead ee el er eed | SE BERTEN 

EN Ghscte ora alee oes (ck ae ce ee Wen se tae 53, 523 675, 020 78, 503 303, 636 | 326, 436 37, 200 389, 887 348, 584 41, 303 
NY Biiaaicin dain cctn heen = 7 scan 3, 639 5, 997 33, 909 29, 343 4, 566 15, 727 14, 296 1, 431 
i ae ae 656 ie ares sata tai cece ea Silane isa kan o guleawadaataain ae 4 é 409, 415 38, 738 209, 159 188, 934 20, 225 288, 994 220, 481 18, 513 
SR Sas EE AT DE hs RS ak ea SS 162, 931 137, 016 25, 915 80, 109 70, 751 9, 358 82, 822 66, 265 16, 557 
rs eee eee ET ee eee eee eee oe 75, 416 68, 703 6, 713 29, 362 27, 067 2, 295 46, 054 41, 636 4, 418 
60-64_- s ps “ 8, 867 8, 341 526 4, 908 4, 615 293 3, 959 3, 726 233 
65-69... oe 4, 950 4, 573 377 3, 345 3, 074 271 1, 605 1, 499 106 
70 and over-.----- Soeon saan 3, 462 3, 235 227 2, 745 2, 560 185 717 675 42 
ea s 108 98 10 99 92 7 9 6 3 












































1 Represents all races other than Negro, 


Table 3.—Distribution of account-number applicants under 20 years of age, by sex and 


86 April- Seamens _? and ia 


















































| 
| Total Male Female 
| is — 
April-June April-June | April-June 
Age | Per- Per- Per- 
ee — ee eee 
| change change | change 
| 1947 1946 1947 1946 | 1947 1946 
| | | 
Under 20, total__.-- | 497, 789 | 441, 717 | +12.7 | 243, 068 | 191, 952 | +26. 6 | oss 249, 765 +2.0 
Under 18, total____.| 389, 328 | 358, 262 +8.7 | 198, 435 166, 968 | +18.8 | 190,893 | 191, 294 —.2 
15, 760 18,210 | —13.5 12, 509 14,097 | —11.3 3, 251 4,113 —21.0 
33, 876 39, 539 | —14.3 21, 400 23, 732 —9.8 12, 476 15, 807 —21.1 
78, 269 7 +4.9 43, 174 38.176 | +13.1 | 35, 095 36, 424 —3.6 
142, 857 | 130,338 +9.6 68, 001 54,979 | +23.7 | 74,856 75, 359 —.7 
118, 566 95, 57. +24.1 53, 351 35, 984 | +48.3 | 65,215 59, 591 +9.4 
73, 352 56.039 | +30.9 29,998 | 17,357 | +72.8 43, 354 38, 682 +12.1 
35, 109 27,416 | +28.1 14, 635 } 7,627 | +91.9 20, 474 19. 789 +3. 5 





Table 4.—Estimated number of families and beneficiaries in receipt of benefits and average 
monthly benefit in current-payment status by family group, end of June, 1947 and 1946 





























[Based on 20-percent sample; corrected to Sept. 4, 1947] 
June 30, 1947 | June 30, 1946 
eis sheds ere Number | Number | Average | Number | Number | Average 
Family classification of beneficiaries ! offam- | of bene- | monthly | of fam- | of bene- | monthly 
ilies (in | ficiaries | amount | ilies (in | ficiaries | amount 
thou- | (in thou- per thou- | (in thou- per 
sands) sands) family sands) sands) family 
SD. 4s cian tancqamencnelinn 1, 228.7 LG £L........<- $90. 2 4 eee 
Retired-worker families__...........------- 797.9 RGD Eeccscececn 632.0 | ee 
lg 537.8 537.8 $24.10 426. 8 426.8 $23. 80 
| a ee ea ee 434.4 434.4 5. 10 342. 1 342.1 24. 80 
Se ae 103. 4 103. 4 19. 70 84.7 84.7 19. 60 
‘Worker and wite................... anne uiel 245.3 490. 6 39. 20 193. 1 386. 2 38. 80 
BL SP | | eee 9.6 19.2 37. 40 8.2 16.4 7. 00 
Worker and 2 or more children___--_--.--- 5.1 15.6 47.90 3.8 11.5 47.00 
Worker, wife, and 1 or more children_____- an 4 (2) Be 4 (?) 
ak 430. 8 (| ee 358. 2 3 ene 
Aged widow only___...---..--- ie aaa 146.1 146. 1 20. 30 110.2 110. 2 20. 20 
Widowed mother only 3__._........-.-.--- 4.0 4.0 20. 00 4.9 4.9 19. 70 
Widowed mother and 1 child__-...------- 68. 7 137.4 35. 00 65.8 131.6 34. 30 
‘Widowed mother and 2 children-_-_---- 39.3 118.0 48. 70 37.2 111.6 48. 00 
Widowed mother and 3 or more children 22.7 92.4 51. 80 20.8 84.6 50. 90 
I I a coc enacts aaa 75.0 75.0 13.10 59.4 59.4 13. 00 
2 children___ 33.5 66.9 25. 40 26.5 53.0 24. 80 
3 children “ 13.7 41.1 35. 80 11.2 33.6 35. 00 
ee ree 19.5 78.8 47.00 16.0 65. 2 46. 60 
Ff een 7.6 7.6 13. 30 5.7 5.7 
2 aged parents Be 1.4 26. 00 5 1.0 




















1 As defined by beneficiaries in current-payment status. 
2 No average shown because too few cases in sample. 
3 Benefits of child or children were being withheld. 


established for Negroes, the smallest 
proportion in 5 years. Fewer ac- 
count numbers were issued to both 
Negro men and Negro women than in 
any previous second quarter. Be- 
cause of the increase in the number 
of applications filed by Negro boys 
aged 15-19, however, the decline from 
April-June 1946 was only 11 percent 
for men as compared with 19 percent 
for women. 

By the end of June a cumulative 
total of 88.1 million social security 
accounts had been established, and 
an estimated 78.3 million living per- 
sons, or 72 percent of the estimated 
population aged 14 and over, held 
account numbers. 


Family Benefits in Current-Payment 
Status, June 30, 1947 


At the end of June 1947, at least 
one member of an estimated 1.2 mil- 
lion families was receiving monthly 
benefits. Table 4 shows a distribu- 
tion of these families by family classi- 
fication and the average family bene- 
fit for each classification as of June 
30, 1947, and June 30, 1946. 

This distribution differs consider- 
ably from that for all families in 
which one or more members are en- 
titled to benefits since it frequently 
happens that, when two or more per- 
sons in a family are entitled to bene- 
fits, one beneficiary is receiving his 
payment currently while the benefit 
of another entitled family member 
is suspended. For example, the 175,- 
000 families in which only one child 
was receiving benefits as of June 30, 


1Estimates as of June 30, 1946, pub- 
lished in the October 1946 Bulletin, have 
been revised on basis of tabulated data for 
December 31, 1946. 
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1947, include not only most of the 
families with only one child entitled 
but also all families in which two or 
more children were entitled but all 
except one had their benefits sus- 
pended; they also include all families 


in which the entitled widow and all 
but one of the entitled children had 
their benefits suspended. 

For each type of family group the 
average family benefit at the end of 
June 1947 was slightly higher than 


that a year earlier. The average was 
$51.80 for a widowed mother and 
three or more children receiving bene- 
fits. The average monthly benefit 
was lowest for a family with only a 
child beneficiary ($13.10). 


Table 5.—Number and amount of monthly benefits in current-payment status as of June 30, 1947, by type of benefit, and number and 
amount of lump-sum payments certified during the fiscal year 1946-47, by State 


[Corrected to Sept. 9, 1947] 








































































| Monthly benefits 
Lump-sum 
payments 3 
Region and Total Primary Wile’s Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 
State ? 
| 
T NY T y Jum- J ° ° J l- 
—— Amount pony Amount —_ Amount — Amount — Amount — Amount — Amount — Amount 
Teal ......- 1, 832, 285)$35, 071, 472|797, 927|$19, 722, 150/245, 364)$3, 206, 007/499, 246/$6, 328, 004/146, 124|$2, 965, 620) 134, 673/$2, 730, 446] 8, 951/$119, 245/241, 064]$28, 501, 375 
36, 188 782, 161] 17,172 464,654) 5, 599 80,515} 7,145} 101,010] 3,947 85, 731} 2,174 48,025) 151 2,226] 5,052 616, 959 
16, 768 307,012] 8,178 187,026] 2,491 30,751} 3, 754 45,008} 1,291 24, 685 984 18, 672 7 870} 1,765 188, 594 
90,126} 1,861, 20€) 43,708) 1,118,927) 13,929} 191,705) 17,526) 238,903] 8, 967 187,214) 5,654) 119,636) 342) 4,821] 11,380) 1,367, 426 
10, 033 186,901] 5,038 115, 833] 1, 531 18,917} 2,070 25, 702 846 15, 997 514 10, 017 34 435| 1,165 129, 276 
15, 858 321,354] 7,893 196, 806] 2, 509 33, 689] 2, 847 37, 699] 1, 631 33, 490 918 18, 858 60 812} 2,095 235, 532 
5, 501 100, 640} 2, 527 58, 567 815 10, 069} 1,337 16, 303 479 9, 148 327 6, 341 16 212 524 50, 308 
4, 732 95, 853 56, 789 709 9.716} 1,046 14, 124 432 9, 077 268 5, 751 30 396 489 69, ar 
77,100} 1,636, 642) ¢ 946, 553} 11, 496 162, 847] 16, 533 234, 473} 8,027 171, 552} 5, 217 116, 015 365 5, 202] 10, 711 , 328, 315 
218, 639} 4, 440, 362 2, 616, 596} 31, 230 417, 498] 45, 644 629, 644] 21, 104 433, 011] 15, 129 327, 822] 1,140} 15,791) 31,009 3. 830, 443 
181, 469} 3, 618, 943 2, 003, 713] 25,168} 339,068} 46,112} 617,166) 16,205) 329,304) 15,140) 316,708) 957] 12,984] 21,950] 2, 592, 137 
7,175 138,029} 3,117 77, 418 769 10, 539} 2,058 25, 112 654 13, 535 555 11, 131 22 294} 1,106 137, 649 
26, 644 501, 488} 11, 011 265, 245) 3,161 40, 575) 7, 683 99,160} 2,555 41, 480} 2,094 43, 190 140 1,838} 3,851 464, 005 
30, 585 444, 668) 9, 147 188, 539] 2,517 27, 096) 14, 213 149, 032} 1, 540 26,971) 2,945 50, 431 223 2, 599} 3,722 373, 991 
30, 041 494, 521] 10, 221 234,090] 2,839 34, 480} 12, 071 136, 149} 1, 884 36,003} 2,816 51, 221 210} 2,578] 3,895 402, 676 
28, 626 496, 220] 8, 904 217, 298] 2,673 33, 044] 12,513} 158,878] 1,365 26, 580} 2, 989 58,075} 182} 2,345] 2,456 287, 006 
467,260) 9, 697 217,345] 2,875 33, 488] 11, 861 133, 331} 1,709 32,312] 2,728 48, 541 182} 2,243] 2,907 323, 821 
1, 641, 417] 33, 284 864, 022} 11,048 150, 456) 24, 346 343,714) 6, 491 136, 472) 6,396 142, 659 287 4,094] 11,175) 1, 443, 582 
2, 418, 061] 52,872) 1,364,149] 17,889] 243, 314] 30,133) 404,670) 10,940} 228,107) 8,001 171,368} 471] 6,453) 16,727] 2,003, 995 
eagle ie Laon 114, 961} 2,318, 941} 51,174] 1,312,841] 16,100 216, 925) 28, 640 390, 352} 10, 573 218,948) 7,933 172, 211 541 7, 664) 19,772] 2,370, 609 
51, 701 974, 744) 22, 619 547,613] 7,497 94, 293] 13, 894 180, 393} 4,155 81,310] 3,329 68, 448 207 2, 687} 6, 204 699, 251 
40, 901 795, 533] 18, 273 450, 350) 6,348 81, 753} 9,784) 129,858] 3,600 73, 940] 2,746 57,640} 150) 1,992) 5,626 630, 954 
27, 112 406, 575] 8, 184, 242} 2,401 26, 405) 11,773} 123,716) 1,161 20,494] 2,905 49,303} 198} 2,415} 2,950 322, 480 
31, 037 569, 858] 14, 496 349,212] 4,227 55, 154] 8, 588 96,180) 1,601 31,028} 1,992 36, 645 130 1,639} 2,991 359, 075 
26, 27 382,679] 8, 16 171, 222] 2, 200 24, 391) 11,887} 119,452) 1,289 23, 570} +2, 510 41,371} 227] 2,673) 3,456 349, 153 
10, 691 144, 686] 3,365 63, 197 894 8,877) 4, 683 44, 909 473 8, 284] 1,158 18, 000 118 1,419} 1,252 126, 220 
15, 974 219, 808] 4, 27% 88, 389} 1,131 12, 456) 8, 047 78, 970 730 12, 754} 1,670 25,820} 121 1,419] 2,349 233, 586 
25, 365 385, 512} 8, 241 172,054] 2,215 23,981] 10,707} 116,213] 1,402 26,090} 2, 550 44,196) 250) 2,978) 3,076 339, 961 
23, 514 411, 639] 10, 484 232, 236] 3, 667 42, 268 5, 823 70, 563] 1,889 35, 634} 1, 521 29,256) 130} 1,682] 2,982 311, 032 
27, 910 537, 934} 12, 430 305, 933] 4, 037 52,369} 7, 146 91,969] 2,151 44, 274] 2,043 41, 946 103 1,443] 4,110 441, 270 
9, 690 168, 528] 4, 496 97,636] 1,444 16, 246] 2,368 28, 5 707 13, 443 637 12, 154 38 461} 1,349 136, 784 
2, 366 39, 812 974 21, 148 285 3, 164 758 8, 909 130 2, 481 201 3, 884 18 226 347 34, 580 
3, 186 55, 295} 1, 254 28, 427 435 5, 229 987 11, 982 233 4, 483 267 5, 035 10 139 489 55, 148 
13, 043 188, 767) 4,850 94,900} 1,404 13,788] 4,933 49, 800 572 1, 192 19, 467 92) 1,121) 1,331 132, 485 
17, 640 305,115) 8, 189 178,818} 2,724 30,182] 4,376 52,427} 1,111 1, 154 22, 090 86 1,067} 1,974 202, 161 
44, 099 825, 079] 20, 310 479, 840] 6, 238 78, 284] 10, 681 131, 323] 3, 834 2, 785 55,494) 251 3, 336} 6, 387 740, 902 
16, 874 286, 280] 6,414 146, 605) 1, 857 21,979) 6, 263 73, 809 769 1, 513 28, 355 58 765] 1,728 205, 908 
20, 624 329,399] 7,105 152, 493] 1,785 19, 958} 8, 089 90, 908} 1,195 2, 274 41,227; 176} 2,228) 2,803 293, 449 
3, 508 54, 036 976 21, 619 232 2,773} 1,710 19, 157 129 442 7, 661 19 260 360 41, 283 
52, 618 856, 757| 17, 872 398, 899] 5,058 57, 863) 21,368] 246,584) 2,679 5, 341 99,203} 300) 3,771] 7,376 832, 099 
13, 385 252, 482| 6, 064 145, 961} 1,868 23,728) 3,575 44, 927 925 19, 104 917 18, 302 36 460} 1,789 206, 921 
4, 839 84, 216) 2,134 48, 030 565 6,651} 1, 580 19, 040 224 4,14 320 6, 122 16 231 618 63, 355 
5, 802 111,191] 2, 584 62, 578 663 8,714) 1,681 21, 976 418 8, 671 417 8, 709 39 543 852 103, 114 
6, 684 119, 864} 2,311 56, 462 778 9,851] 2, 558 32, 731 396 8, 069 629 12, 587 12 164 712 82, 635 
2, 154 40, 756 994 24, 107 235 2, 891 647 8, 275 115 2, 279 157 3, 116 6 88 259 35, 620 
6, 205 110,341} 2,173 53, 709 536 7,163} 2, 630 32, 280 242 5, 016 593 11, 769 31 404 639 82, 338 
131, 886} 2,709, 712] 67,108} 1,712,409] 19,069] 256,899] 29,292} 396,801] 9,086} 187,907] 6,878} 149,326) 453] 6,370] 16,290] 2,111,100 
1, 487 29, 272 752 18, 205 128 1, 812 447 5, 968 88 1, 841 67 1,378 5 68 266 35, 889 
23, 602 463, 866] 12, 545 305, 219] 3, 567 45,128} 5,001 64, 517} 1,368 26.452] 1,054 21, 658 67 892] 2, 505 311, 929 
. 35, 779 739, 572] 19, 301 491,474) 5,380 71,798} 7,115 94,220] 2, 201 45,126] 1, 696 35, 767 86} 1,187} 3,970 494, 433 
Regions XIil 
and XIV: 
SS 719 13, 058 352 8, 154 20 259 292 3, 540 20 421 33 656 2 28 109 15, 131 
Hawaii.__..--- 4, 586 78, 616} 1,958 43,115 318 3,830} 1,770 21, 461 141 2, 705 393 7, 431 6 74 417 41, 027 
Foreign......--- 5, 371 108, 811} 2, 256} 61, 483 810 11,178} 1,261 16, 128 450 9, 106 507 9, 758 87; 1,158) 1,797 213, 897 
































1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 


tion of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. 
2 Beneficiary’s State of residence recorded as of June 30, 1947. 


3 Under 1939 and 1946 amendments. 


4 Exceeds number of deceased workers with respect to whose wage records pay- 


ments were certified. 
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Monthly Benefits im Current-Pay- 
ment Status, August 1947 

At the end of August, monthly 
benefits totaling $36.1 million were 
in current-payment status for 1.9 mil- 
lion beneficiaries (table 6). 

Monthly benefits were awarded to 
46,100 persons in August, slightly 
more than in July. The number of 
awards of primary and wife’s benefits 


increased, while fewer awards were 
processed than in July for all types of 
survivor benefits. 

Certifications during August totaled 
$38.5 million for monthly benefit pay- 
ments and $2.2 million for lump-sum 
death payments. 


Monthly Benefits in Current-Pay- 
ment Status, by State, June 1947 


In recent years State beneficiary 


data have been tabulated semian- 
nually on an in-force basis. This 
series was discontinued with the tabu- 
lation for December 31, 1946, which 
was published in the May 1947 BuLLE- 
TIN. Beginning with data as of June 
30, 1947, State figures will be released 
semi-annually on a current-payment- 
status basis. These data appear in 
table 5, distributed by beneficiary’s 
State of residence. 


Table 6.—Monthbly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month by type of benefit and month, August 1946—August 1947, 
and monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, August 1947 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Sept. 17, 1947] 






















































Total Primary Wife’s Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 
Item Ff ‘ Pere. | : : 2 : 
—_ Amount = Amount —— Amount — Amount — Amount — Amount —. Amount 
Monthly benefits in current-pay- 
ment status at end of month: 
1946 
PG A ict aitencadcgadtacokecen 1, 553, 914/$29, 326. 1] 661, 781/$16, 212. 6} 202,930) $2, 627.8] 436, 144) $5, 450. 5] 116, 213] $2, 347.9) 129, 882) $2, 596.1 6, 964 $91.1 
ee, ee 1, 579, 112] 29, 825. 5| 673, 438) 16, 509.0) 206, 79 2, 679. 7] 442,905) 5, 541.6] 118,839] 2 . 7} 130,070} 2,601.9 7, 066 92.6 
CI et Soo ec anes 1, 606, 412} 30, 374. 1] 685, 626] 16, 825.8] 210, 62 2, 733. 3} 451,489} 5,661.8] 121,951] 2,464.0} 129,520) 2, 594.6 7, 204 94.5 
ROS Sictedsccncl ice 1, 626, 693) 30, 777. 8} 695, 132] 17, 063.3] 213,725) 2,775.0] 457,120) 5, 741.6] 124, 451 515.0} 128,965] 2, 587.0 7, 300 95. 8 
po ee eee 1, 642, 299] 31, 080.8] 701, 705) 17, 229.6) 215, 2, 804. 9) 461,756} 5,804.0) 127,046 . 3] 128,410) 2, 576.8 7, 398 97.3 
1947 
EE pos inudotoccccuacadunten 1, 672, 301) 31, 694. 8} 717, 570 25. ) ae . 3} 467,532) 5,882.2) 130,017} 2,629.1] 128,959) 2, 591.6 7, 466 98.3 
1, 708, 848} 32, 467. 2) 737, 315 34. 27, 0 953. 4 473, 908} 5,971.4] 133,043] 2,692.5) 129,908) 2,614.5 7, 671 101.2 
1, 738, 841] 33,099. 1] 753, 091 540. q. 5. 5| 479,946] 6,057.4] 135,634] 2,746.6] 130,668] 2, 634.6 7, 915 104.7 
1, 771, 600} 33, 769.7] 767, 780 922 3 80. 2) 487,755) 6,165.8) 139,357} 2, 823.6) 132,079] 2, 667.9 8, 288 110.0 
1, 805, 219] 34, 480. 2) 784, 083 é » 2s 418.4) 494,959) 6,266.7) 142,857! 2,896.2) 133,443) 2,700.0 8, 653 115.0 
1, 832, 285} 35, 071. 5| 797, 927 2 5, 36 206. 0} 499, 246} 6,328.0) 146,124} 2,965.6] 134,673] 2,730.4 8, 951 119.2 
1, 855, 330} 35, 598. 5] 811, 586} 20,087. 6) 249,540) 3, 265.1) 500,495] 6,345.0] 149,173) 3,030.5] 135,350] 2,747.7 9, 186 122.6 
yO Ran eae .-|1, 876, 967| 36, 094. 9} 824, 265] 20, 428.5} 253, 214 318.3] 502,706] 6,378.5] 151,770] 3,085.8] 135,636] 2,758.6] 9,376 125. 2 
Monthly benefit actions, August 
1947: 
In force 2 beginning of month _ _-.|2, 097, 173] 40, 711.6] 940,024) 23, 378.0} 28 3, 695. 2) 533,620) 6,765.1) 151,667] 3,079.6] 180,735] 3, 669.8 9, 299 124.0 
Benefits awarded in month_.___- 46, 093 976.3} 23,019 611.3 103. 6 8, 902 120.8 3, 217 67.0 3, 202 70.0 250 3.5 
Entitlements terminated ?_____- 15, 640 284. 1 4, 907 120. 6 3 31.7 12 61.8 607 11.4 2, 835 57.9 55 -8 
Net adjustments 4_ : Pee —979 —4.7 —401 —1.9 111 —.4 35 —1.3 —7 —.2 —102 —-.8 -—1 5) 
In force end of month...-..- .----|2, 126, 647| 41, 399. 0] 957, 735] 23, 866. 4 286, a 3, 766. 7| 537,442) 6,822.7] 154,270| 3,135.0} 181,000) 3,681.1 9, 493 126.7 






































1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. 

2 Represents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred, and 
conditional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in number 
and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), cumu- 


lative from January 1940. 


for some other reason. 


5 Less than $50. 


3 Benefit is terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to a benefit 


# Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions and 
from recomputations and administrative actions. 





Public Assistance 


Reasons for Opening Cases 
for Public Assistance, 
April-June 1947’ 


The reason for the current rise in 
assistance rolls, in a period of rela- 
tively full employment and unprece- 
dented prosperity, is often questioned. 
Part of the answer lies in the current 
high cost of living, which weighs most 

1For previous analyses of reasons for 


opening see the Bulletin for May (p. 32) 
and December (p. 41) 1946. 


heavily on that part of the population 
with low fixed income; analysis of 
the reasons why cases are opened for 
assistance sheds further light on the 
question. 

Data on reasons for opening cases 
of public assistance are transmitted 
to the Bureau of Public Assistance 
by State agencies on a voluntary basis. 
Reports for the 3 months April-June 
1947 from the States participating in 
the project cover approximately three- 
fifths of the cases accepted for old- 
age assistance, aid to the blind, and 


aid to dependent children and almost 
a fourth of those accepted for general 


Table 1.—Cases opened for assistance, 
April-June 1947 























States report- 
All States | ing reasons 
for opening 
Per- 
Program Per- 
cent- be 
Num-| age | Num- seats 
er |distri-| ber |°} 
bu- anes 
tion in all 
States 
| 
Old-age assistance_.---. 111, 682 7S 69,191} 62.0 
Aid to the blind___-_-- 3, 195 2| 1,843] 57.7 
Aid to dependent | 
Cee 49,612) 18.0} 30,028) 60.5 
General assistance--.--.- 111, 117 ash) 27,015) 24.3 
| 
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assistance.2 Because of incomplete 
coverage the data for the special types 
of public assistance may not be en- 
tirely representative of the Nation, 
and the data for general assistance 
cannot be assumed to have national 
significance. These data contribute, 
however, to an understanding of the 
circumstances that make it necessary 
for persons to seek assistance, and 
they furnish at least a partial explan- 
ation of the rise in public assistance 
case loads. 

Some cases accepted for assistance, 
though new to a particular program, 
do not represent additions to the pub- 
lic assistance rolls. Thus, in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1947, cases transferred 
from general assistance constituted 
18 percent of the openings for aid to 
dependent children, 13 percent of the 
openings for aid to the blind, and 7 
percent of the Openings for old-age 
assistance. At the same time, 8 per- 
cent of the cases accepted for general 
assistance were opened to supplement 
the payment of another type of aid 
(table 2). These cases have been ex- 
cluded from the analysis, but some 
other cases that also do not represent 
additions to the rolls could not be 
eliminated. These include some cases 
transferred from one special type of 
assistance to another and others 
opened for general assistance because 
they no longer met the’eligibility re- 
quirements for categorical aid. 

Since public assistance is primarily 
concerned with meeting the economic 


2Eleven State agencies—Arizona, Cali- 


fornia, Colorado, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, 
Rhode Island, Washington, and Wyo- 


ming—did not report reasons for opening 
for old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, or aid to the blind. Alaska did 
not report for either old-age assistance or 
aid to dependent children, and Vermont 
did not report for old-age assistance. For 
the program specified, data for the fol- 
lowing States were not included because 
information cdncerning cases transferred 
and not transferred from general assist- 
ance was not available: old-age assist- 
ance—Delaware, Florida, Indiana, Missis- 
sippi, and North Carolina; aid to depend- 
ent children—Florida, Indiana, Missis- 
sippi, and North Carolina; aid to the 
blind—Florida, Indiana, and Mississippi. 
Fifteen State agencies reported reasons 
for opening for general assistance—Ala- 
bama, Colorado, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Kansas, Missouri, Mon- 


tana, New Mexico, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Utah, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. 


need of individuals, the classification 
of reasons for opening places chief 
emphasis on loss of income or increase 
in need that occurred within the pre- 
ceding 6 months, rather than on other 
circumstances of eligibility. The use 
of the 6-month time interval is mere- 
ly a device to ensure that the reasons 
reported pertain to recent changes in 
economic circumstances. 


Material Change in Economic Cir- 
cumstances During Preceding 6 
Months 


In the great majority of cases ac- 
cepted for each type of aid in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1947, the recipients had 
recently experienced a substantial de- 
terioration in economic circumstances. 
The proportions varied from 75 per- 
cent for aid to the blind to 92 percent 
for aid to dependent children. 

Loss of employment.—In all pro- 
grams the principal reason for the 
opening of cases was loss of employ- 
ment or decreased earnings. Since 
the special types of assistance are 
generally limited to persons with 
little or no earning capacity—the 
aged, children living in homes in 
which the father is dead, absent, or 


incapacitated, and the blind—it is 
not surprising that the proportion of 
such openings was much higher for 
general assistance (59 percent) than 
for any of the special types of aid. 
The proportion was 39 percent for aid 
to dependent children, 40 percent for 
old-age assistance, and less than 43 
percent for aid to the blind. 

Loss of earnings among the indi- 
viduals and families accepted for 
public assistance in the second quar- 
ter of 1947 resulted largely from the 
iliness or disablement of the wage 
earner. In 83 percent of approxi- 
mately 26,000 cases accepted for old- 
age assistance because of loss of 
earnings, the wage earner was ill or 
disabled; in 72 percent the recipient 
had been the wage earner, and in 11 
percent some other person in the 
home. In 86 percent of the cases ac- 
cepted for aid to dependent children 
because of loss of employment or de- 
creased earnings, the parent or per- 
son acting in the parent’s place had 
been the wage earner. More than 
three-fourths of these parents were 
ill or disabled. Illness or disable- 
ment accounted for a smaller propor- 
tion of the loss of earnings in general 


Table 2.—Number and percentage distribution of cases opened for public assistance, by 
type of assistance and reason for opening, April-June 1947 























Old-age Aid to the Pt wm General 
assistance blind children assistance 
| 
Reason for opening | Per- Per- Per- Per- 
cent- cent- cent- cent- 
Num-| age | Num-| age | Num-| age | Num-| age 
ber | dis- | ber | dis- | ber | dis- | ber | dis- 
tribu- tribu- tribu- tribu- 
tion tion tion tion 
Number of States reporting---.--..-....-....- S| ae Se oe i) 
OU COIN. oo oaks, WE ee 69, 191. 100.0 | 1,843 |100.0 |30,028 |100.0 27, 015 | 100.0 
Transferred from general assistance -| 4,873 | 7.0 Al | 30.11 - GOS 1 17:9 £..<222-)--5<2 
Supplementation of another assistance pay et a ERR (ee Ee Fae, Rae 7 2,107 7.8 
pe  . n eee a Oe ee ae 64,318 |100.0 | 1,602 {100.0 |24, 650 |100.0 |24,908 | 100.0 
Material change in economic circumstances dur- 
ing last 6 months___...._- ...-|49, 585 | 77.1 | 1,204 | 75.2 |22,618 | 91.8 |22,196 | 89.1 
Discontinuance of unem sloy ment benefits... 964 1.5 21 1.3 313 | 1.3 913 3.7 
Loss of employment or decreased earnings _____- 25, 738 | 40.0 681 | 42.5 | 9,619 | 39.0 |14, 631 58.7 
Illness or disablement. -_-_.................--.- 21,402 | 33.3 512 | 31.9 | 7,243 | 29.3 110,015 40.2 
Recipient (parent in “UT ea ee Re 18, 503 | 28.8 438 | 27.3 | 6,371 | 25.8 |.-...--]----.- 
Other person in home - -- er Raia 2,899 | 4.5 74 4.6 872 | 3.5 |- 
Lay-off, discharge, or other reason_______-___-- 4,336 | 6.7 169 | 10.5 | 2,376] 9.7 
Recipient (parent in ADC). _.___..._.-.. -| 2,765 | 4.3 90 | 5.6] 1,944] 7.9 
Other person in home----..-- Sniecetoe tas 1, 57 2.4 79} 4.9 432 | 1.8 
Wage earner’s death or absence__ See Fee 38 | 2.4 | 7,606 | 30.9 
Discontinuance of service-connected income-___- 1, 671 2.6 65 | 4.1 862 | 3.5 
Depletion of savings or capital assets 11, 535 | 17.9 167 | 10.4 | 1,053 | 4.3 
Loss or decrease of contributions from relatives 
outside the home_________.___.____- swtucel eee t CF 91) 5.7/1 1,388) 5.6 
Other change in economic circumstances_______- 4,6 7.2 141 8.8 | 1,777 | 7.2 
No material change in economic circumstances 
UE IMR, OSUIINB Soo ceiinncwcccnccncsenceane 14, 733 | 22.9 398 | 24.8 | 2,032 | 8.2] 2,712] 10.9 
Change in law or agency policy__-...........-.-- 4,240 | 6.6 46) 2.9 234 9 26 ol 
Attainment of technical eligibility_..._.......... 7, 756 | 12.1 219 | 13.7 599 | 2.4 138 -6 
Ne a CANCE RS TOE I 8 Fo te he PP ia, 2,737 | 4.3 133 | 8.31 1,199] 4.9 | 2,548 | 10.2 
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37 
Table 3.—Pxblic assistance in the United States, by month, August 1946—August 1947 } 
| 
Aid to dependent | _ | Aid to dependent 
re Total Old-age children Aid to the General Total | pr children S to eo 
. a | the blind assistance “| assis- blind assist- 
Families | Children | | tanee | Families | Children —_ 
| } 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
—— a eee 7 
CC were 2, 126, 635 318, 71 816, 886 | 74, 823 280, 000 |.....-. | +0. 5 +1.3]} 41.3] +0.6 | +0. 4 
September FES SN 75, 253 282,000 |.....-.-| +.4 +15] 41.5/ +6] +.8 
Oetonbet. ........... 2,155, 890 75, 705 290,000 |..-.--..| +1.0 +2.0 | +1.8}) +.6 +2.8 
November--_.-__- Ce seen cae 2, 174, 616 76, 165 298,000 j----.-..| +.9 +2.3 | +2.1} +.6| +28 
BIOCMNOE oo oc oo cecc sand fats 2, 195, 806 76, 680 $16,000 |........] + +2.7} +2.7) +.7 +5.5 
| 
1947 "| | | 
NE 3 ao a eng Hie a 2, 212, 945 8 | 905,855 | 76, 986 336, 000 }...---- +2.4) 423) +.4 +6.6 
(Co eae aa Se PRR I hee 2, 227, 868 "649 | 929, 705 | 77, 272 344, 000 |...-.__- +2.6 +2.6| +.4 2.7 
EE SSSR TA eae! (RR eR aa 2, 243, 392 7 | 957,134 | 77, 677 344,000 |_..__.- +3.0 $3.0} +.5 -.1 
) See PES PS OS 2, 255, 525 | 979, 620 | 77, 954 339, 000 7 +2.6 | 42.3) +.5| —1.6 
May...-- oe PES 2, 259, 677 996, 959 | 78, 648 338, 000 aie +1.9} +41.8 +.9 -.3 
Ee) Se IG = 271, 007 1, 008 | 79, 033 , 000 es) +1. 2 | +1.3 +.5 —.7 
| pa aaeean Bed Oh S 2, 279, 507 1,017, 730 | 79, 334 334, 000 Brey +.9 | +.8 +.4 —.4 
August ena names 2, 289,262 | 404,014 |1, 027, 974 79, 718 333, 000 +11) +80 +.5 -.3 
| | | | 
2 eh Leese ee ee ee | = 
Amount of assistance | Percentage change from previous month 
1946 ¥ a i ¥ l 
Vo Sey oes eeaey erate $97,110, 506 | $67, 663, 188 $17, 225, 179 | $2, 567, 139 $9, 655,000 | +1.4 | +41.0 +2.1 +1.0 +2.8 
September............... ee 98, 954, 449 68, 634, 794 17, 918, 209 | 2, 604, 446 9,797,000 | +1.9 | +1.4 | +4.0 +1.5 +1.5 
October..........- ------------| 107,498, 562 | 74, 219, 288 19, 731, 668 | 2,714,606 | 10,833,000 | +8.6| +8.1 | +10.1 +4.2] +10.6 
DT eee 110, 385, 737 76, 080, 252 20, 411, 575 | 2,762, 910 11,131,000 | +2.7| +2.5 +3.4 +1.8 +2.7 
5 Jeanne BD 114, 314, 109 77, 531, 118 21, 545, 133 | 2,811,858 12, 426, 000 3.6] +1.9 +5.6 +1.8 | +11.6 
| 
January 116, 678, 504 78, 314, 543 | 2, 829, 948 13, 449,000 | +2.1 | +1.0 +2.5 +.6 +8. 2 
February. ---__. 118, 228, 265 78, 962, 347 22 39 | 2,851, 949 13, 627,000 |} +1.3} +.8 | +3.2 +.8 +1.3 
March 121, 027, 434 80, 732, 176 23, 712, 901 2, 920, 357 13, 662, 000 2.4] +2.2 +4.1 +2.4 +.3 
April 121, 883, 758 81, 165, 674 24, 118, 180 2, 943, 904 13, 656, 000 +.7 +.5 +1.7 +.8 (2) 
May 122, 025, 637 81, 159, 125 24, 295, 503 2, 971, 009 13, 600, 000 +.1} @ +.7 +.9 —.4 
June 122, 413, 622 81, 842, 124 24, 434, 095 2, 997, 403 13, 140, 000 +.3| +.8 +.6 +.9 —3.4 
July. 123, 422, 197 82, 050, 753 24, 865, 393 | 3,034, 051 13, 472, 000 +.8 +.3 +1.8 +1.2 +2.5 
August 124, 971, 805 83, 317, 307 25, 221, 353 | 3, 055, 145 13,378,000 | +1.3 | +1.6 +1.4 +.7 —.7 














1 Data subject to revision. Excludes program administered without Federal under the Social Security Act. 
participation in States administering such programs concurrently with programs 4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


Table 4.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, August 1947} 


































































































|} 
Payments to re- Percentage change from— | Payments to re- Percentage change from— 
cipients | cipients 
—T ~] July 1947 in— | August 1946 in— ! Namber F- P July 1947 in— | August 1946 in— 
State of recip- ’ n 8 ‘. i State of recip- “ 
lents Total Aver- Hi tents Total | Aver-| — 7 
amount age eg Amount — Amount | amount age ny Amount on Amount 
2, 289, 262) $83, 317, 307| $36.39) +0.4 114, wi +0.4 +0.7| +7.8 +17.9 
10, 682 (3) +.9) +.6) +18.7 
53, 564 925, 834} 17.28) +1.0 3] +36. 25, 149 —.3 +3.8) +3.1 +30. 2 
1, 357 50,111} 36.93) —.1 .¢ 2, 045 +.8 +1.2} +5.4 +29. 6 
10, 549) 509, 380} 48.29) —.1 +7. 6, 776 (3) +.6] +2.7 +14.7 
41, 768 759, 663) 18.19) +1.9 46. 
174, 932} 9,945,995) 56.86) +.8 +7. 23, 193 959, 858} 41.39} +.3 +1.0) +1.1) +23.7 
43, 059 2,798,137) 64.98) +.5 +6. 8, 068 285, 672) 35.41) +.4 —.2)+16. 2 +31.8 
15, 094 654, 545) 43.36) (2) 2. 108, 793 5, 103,628} 46.91) +.3 +.6) +4.2 +24.9 
1, 245 29, 369) 23.59) +2.7 +4. 40, 124 725,955} 18.09} +1.6 +1.7|+20.4) +55.3 
2, 308 92,540} 40.10) +.3 2. 8, 905 344,452) 38.68) —.2 —.8} +2.1) +11.7 
54, 054 1,991,775). 36.85) +1.1 \+14. 122, 115 4, 865,488! 39.84) +.8 +. 5} +3.9 +27.9 
96, 349 4,085,697] 42.41; +.4 +. 5) +9.5 +30. 4 
77,014 1, 307,998} 16.98) +.1 (2) +9. 1 +38. 6]] Oreg............ 21, 929 795, 801} 36.29} (3) +. 5) +3.4 —6.1 
1, 754 61,248} 34.92) +1.5 +. 5|+16.0 ee, | 2 90,160} 3,066,218} 34.01) —.1 +.1) +3.2] +12.8 
10, 481 436,209} 41.62} —.3 —.3} +4. 5] +13.8]} R.I See TS 8, 589 348, 341} 40.56) +1.6 +2.9/+12.1) +27.5 
126,447} 5,015,745) 39.67) —.1 (3) +1.4 +15.1 
50, 692} 1,554,092] 30.66] +.2 +.6) —7.9 oo sie 30, 617 603, 672} 19.72) +1.5 +1.6}+26.2} +50.6 
48, 333] 1,948,389] 40.31] —.1 +.6) +.1 +17.3}| S. Dak_......-.- 12, 388 396, 792} 32.03} —.5 —1.2) —2.3) +13.8 
34,424) 1,341,007) 38.96) +.5 +.6/+15.3 +44, 5}} Tenn__.......--- 48, 176 994, 644) 20.65) +1.1 +.9/+24.1) +56.6 
48, 503 841,486] 17.35) +1.4 +1.3)/+10 6! +61. }1i Tex. ...........- 195,465) 5,850,307} 29.93) +.3 +.5) +6.0}) +35.5 
50, 737| 1,074, 223} 21.17) +1.4 2. 1|/+31. 0] +20.9]} Utah_........-.- 11, 373 486, 930) 42.81} —.2 —.1)/—11.3 —3.4 
14, 855 507, 337; 34.15) —1.0 —1.0) —1.1 +9.9]) Vt 5, 694 183,611} 32.25 1.4 +3.1) +8.1 +42.4 
} | 16, 080 284, 134] 17.67} +.4 +.8] +9.4| +32.9 
SE ee 11, 807 366, 692) 31.06] —.1 —.3) +2.0) +10.9 64, 302 3 —1.0 —.6) —2.1 —9.2 
ae 85,579] 4,314,777} 50.42) +.5 +.3} +6.5)  +13.2 21, 143 +1.5) = +1.1)+10.1) +37.0 
See 94,152} 3,482,461] 36.99) +.4 +3.2| +4.7 +15.0 47, 147 +.1 +.3) +1.7) +16.5 
[eee 54,142) 2,251,593) 41.59) +.2 +.5) () +21.0 3, 790 +.2 +.1) +6.7}) +241 
ee 38, 734 678, 285) 17.51] —.8 —.3/+32.5 +38. 5 
1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data subject 2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


to revision. 3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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assistance than in any of the other 
programs, but even here 68 percent disabled. 


Table 5.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, August 1947 | 









































Pay — to Percentage change from— 
| 
Num- | 

State ber of | July 1947 in— |August 1946 in— 

cases Total | in 

amount age Trem. J x 

| — Amount — Amount 
Total 2_____ 333, 000 | $13,378,000/$40. 14 —0.3 | —0.7 |+19.0 +38. 6 
| es 4, 960 76,170 | 15.36 | (°) —.2 |+16.7 +18. 4 
Alaska 134 4,413 | 32.93 | —.7 +5.7 |—30.2 —32.5 
Asie...) 2217 60,914 | 28.77 |+11.2 +6.2 | —7.3 —1.0 
ere 2, 648 32,431 | 12.25 | +1.9 +2.5 | —1.6 +1.3 
3,432 | 47.80] —.3 +1.5 |+29.5 +34.8 
é 37.78 | —.6 —2.7 | +8.8 +22.5 
35, 694 | 40.18 —.6 (*) +21.7 +30. 6 
27,081 | 36.16 | —3.0 +4.2 |+59.7 +75.9 
584 | 47.92 | +2.5 +2.1 |+52.9 +85. 2 
BOW tissonc anoon dl dopesawerteceecudlmeusnece 
3,326 | 14.42 - —.3 |+14.8 +28.9 
3,678 | 48.17 | +1 +2.5 |+40.4 +67.3 
29,31 | —1 —1.3 | —1.4 +12.9 
26 +.5 |+18.4 +32.7 
—5.2| —.5 +.6 
—22.7 | —8.6 —1.0 
9, 21: —1.6 |+25.8 +56. 4 
+1.5 |+17.0 +9.3 
+5.6 |+14.3 $24.5 
—4.5 |—41.1 —36.3 
—3.1 |+17.9 +30. 4 
—5.4 |-+26.0 +35. 6 
—2.7 | +7.1 +20. 2 
—3.2 |+24.9 +27.7 
+2. 2 |+12.7 —9.2 
+1.7 |+12.9 +20. 2 
—2.3 |—14.6 —11.6 
—6.9 |+24.5 +11.8 
—.8 | —1.2 +30.1 
i |, Sis 5, 849 —1.4 |+20.3 +48. 4 
N. CS ee 1, 822 +.8 |+30.8 +62. 6 
bo aE 1961 50 +1.8 |+56.7 | +103.8 
N. C.. 2, 793 —.4| +4.6 +9. 2 
616 —2.7 | —6.7 +10.7 
18, 829 +1.0 |+19.5 +33. 6 
11 5, 900 —.5) (1) +8. 4 
3, 737 —7.3 |—20.6 —20.0 
32, 052 —5.3 |+17.6 +30.1 
2, 742 —2.1 |+24.9 +49.7 
2 oe es 4, 653 —1.3 |+22.4 26.0 
8. Dak_________ 642 —4.2 ed — 
) aes C2700) S08 O004. ss ee oe 
ER 6 3,500 el Sa: Sete 
Utah. 2 1, 648 —1.8| +.7] +13.9 
ee ee? 6 600 RENE: GRRE eS 
ea ee ae 3, 597 +2.5 |+15.2 41.2 
eee 6, 719 é +.1 |—17.4 ae 9 
a 4, 823 70,184 | 14.55 | —3.1 —4.7/ 48.2] +21.8 
ae ----| 4,219] 154,787 | 36.69] -1.4| —24] —3.5 —2.3 
a ae | 411 17,501 | 42.58 | —2.1 —7.0 |+16.4] +32.8 




















1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data 
subject to revision. 

? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes payments for, and an estimated number of cases receiving, medical 
care, hospitalization, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 Includes an estimate of approximately 4 percent. 

6 Estimated, 

7? Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

§ Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Excludes a few cases and small amount of local funds not administered by 
State agency. . 

10 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

1! Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 2,055 cases were aided by 
county commissioners and 4,335 cases under program administered by State 
Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage change in number 
of cases not computed. 


of the former wage earners were ill or 





For less than 2 percent of the cases 
accepted for each of the special types 


Table 6.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, August 1947 } 


























“ae Percentage change from— 
—_ 
alae er of " in . Cia. 
State recip- July 1947 in August 1946 in 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age ae ae 
— Amount — Amount 
‘Total. ..5.. 79, 718 $3,055, 145 |$38.32 | +0.5 +0.7 |} +65) +19.0 
Total, 47 | 
States 2__] 62,610 | 2,398,487 | 38.31 | +.4 +.5 | +7.3 | +23.5 
, | ne 1,007 19,047 | 18.91] +.5 —3.3 |+15.3 +18. 9 
re eee 633 35,682 | 56.37] +.3 +.1 |+14.5 +36. 3 
(eee 1, 505 32,098 | 21.33 +.9 +1.1 |+21.0 +34.4 
| a 6, 530 411,014 | 62.94] +.6 +.7 | +7.8 +17.0 
RN cs cd dudes 387 18, 251 | 47.16 | —1.3 —.7 |-12.2 +13.1 
See 140 5,309 | 37.92 | +.7 -.9 0 —.9 
i egal etre 120 3, 511 | 29.26 | +2.6 +1.1 (8) (3) 
a 6 res 214 9,052 | 42.30 0 +-.4 | +6.5 +20.6 
' Saas 2, 712 103, 776 | 38.27 | +1.0 +1.3 |+10.8 +31.8 
OG oe oe 2, 203 44,941 | 20.40} +.1 +.1 | +4.6 +32. 7 
Hawaii-________ 69 2,639 | 38. 25 (3) () (3) @) 
CS 2 eae: 212 9,891 | 46.66 0 —.1 | +7.6 +19.3 
|, RES, 4, 801 198, 551 | 41.836 | —.4 —.2| -3.1 +11.6 
_ Pees 1, 912 62,744 | 32.82} —.2 +.4) —.9 +10. 2 
Ot eee 1, 224 53, 847 | 43.99 | +.1 —6.2) +.2 +11.4 
ere 1, 033 42,320 | 40.97 | —3.5 —2.8 | —4.9 +13.6 
“Sea SRAe 1, 746 32, 204 | 18.44 | +1.6 +1.5 |+11.9 +54.3 
eae ee 40,161 | 26.25 | +.6 +.8 | +9.7 +9.9 
Maine- __...... 721 24,706 | 34.27 | —.7 —.7| —5.8 +.7 
Beastie minwletae 460 15, 625 | 33.97 —.6 —.8 | +.4 +6.4 
Mass__........| 1,209 62, 541 | 51.73 | +1.5 +1.7 |+10.0 +19.5 
i aa a 1, 434 58,198 | 40.58 | +.1 +.3 | +6.7 +20.0 
_ _ See 993 47,141 | 47.47 +.6 +3.5 | +6.1 +24. 5 
ites... 2.3. 2, 094 50, 225 | 23.99] —.1 +.1 |+24.4 +28. 8 
PRR e soc taee 42 800 eS id eS :. PERS ae 
OS 409 16, 563 | 40.50 | +2.5 +3.1 |+13.6 +29, 2 
None: <..<..... 466 19, 898 | 42.70 | +1.5 +6.9 | +5.4 +83. 4 
rae 28 1,175 | (3) (3) (3) @) (8) 
ies 295 11,824 | 40.08 | +.7 +2.3 | +1.7 +20.8 
(. y eee 588 25,452 | 43.29] +.5 +2.0 | +5.8 +24.9 
pe | ae 346 13, 586 | 39.27 | +8.5 +7.4 |+37.3 +89, 2 
es 178, 448 | 52.59] +.3 —.2| +8.9 +30.3 
A: Rae ae 2, 938 77, 521 | 26.39} +.9 +1.3 |+11.3 +40. 7 
a as 125 4,819 | 38.55 —.8 +.9 | +2.5 +11.3 
a 3,266 | © 119,757 | 36.67 +.4 +1.5 | +6.0 +32. 6 
a 2, 495 107,492 | 43.08 | +.7 +1.0 |+20.8 +41.7 
Es 381 16,440 | 43.15 0 +1.4 | +3.8 —7.3 
Se ee tee 14, 280 571, 483 | 40.02} +.8 +1.5 | +5.2 +6.3 
i ae: 142 6,017 | 42.37 | +2.9 +3.8 |+24.6 +43. 2 
BOO asians cae 1, 219 27,027 | 22.17 | +1.7 +2.3 |-+15.2 +26. 6 
es ae 211 6,178 | 29.28 | +1.0 —.2| —1.4 +17.9 
i aa 1, 739 53,626 | 30.84 | +.8 .6 | +8.6 +66. 5 
|, rae 5, 371 179, 164 | 33.36 +.8 +1.0 | +7.5 +382. 5 
140 6, 748 | 48.20 0 +1.7 | —3.4 +11.1 
177 6, 607 | 37.33 —.6 (6) +9.3 +28.3 
1, 153 26, 335 | 22.84 | +1.0 +1.4 |+13.2 +32.3 
625 38, 766 | 62.03 | —2.6 —.6| —1.4 +1.9 
871 20,192 | 23.18 | —1.0 —1.2| +2.8 +27.7 
1, 272 47, 462 | 37.31 —.5 +.9| —4.6 +10.9 
99 5,091 | 51.42 (3) (3) —10.8 +5.9 


























1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 
italics represent program administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude program administered without Federal participation in Connecticut, 
which administers such program concurrently with program under the Social 
Security Act. Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

3 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Estimated. 

5 Represents statutory monthly pension of $30 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ment for other than a month, 

6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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of assistance and for less than 4 per- 
cent of the newly opened general as- 
sistance cases, the change in economic 
circumstances resulted from the dis- 
continuance of unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. The small proportion 
of cases opened for this reason sug- 
gests that, of the workers who lose 
employment and later receive assist- 
ance, most are not eligible for unem- 
ployment benefits or they are unable 


to manage on the unemployment 
benefit without assistance. The re- 
ports do not show how many cases 
may have been opened for assistance 
to supplement inadequate benefits or 
to tide families over during the wait- 
ing period. 

Depletion of savings or other capi- 
tal assets.—Because of their higher 
average age, applicants for old-age 
assistance and aid to the blind are 


more likely than other applicants to 
have had savings or other resources. 
Eighteen percent of the aged and 10 
percent of the blind were accepted be- 
cause their savings or other assets 
had been depleted, in contrast to 7 
percent of the general assistance 
cases and only 4 percent of the fam- 
ilies accepted for aid to dependent 
children. 

Death or absence of wage earner.— 


Table 7.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, August 1947 } 





Number of recipients 


| 
Payments to recipients| 


Percentage change from— 








































































































July 1947 in— August 1946 in— 
State Total Average 
Families | Children aieeaean per Number of— Number of— 
family |—_ 7 Amount Amount 
Families | Children Families | Children 
Da dteroncncctioenihin 
| 
Se a ane ee REO EP ed. a __ 404, 014 _1,027, 974 |$25, 221, 353 $62. 43 a | +1.0 +1.4 +26.8 +25.8 +46. 4 
pe” 7 eae Phe ce oe ale 403, 966 | 1,027,864 | 25, 219, 828 62. 43 1| 

FN EEE OORT LAL AEP IRL PE 8, 290 23, 073 253, 429 30. 57 9 | +.8 +1.2 +20.4} +19.9 +30.5 
Alaska 224 551 7,439 33. 21 4 —1.6 +.4 +52. 4 +46. 2 +10.8 
Pa Pare Arenas See ae eae 2, 383 6, 804 ‘ 50. 95 a +.3 +.8 +29. 2 +27.9 +64.9 
Arkansas__-_.- 7,331 19,188 35. 65 8 +2.2 +2.1 +55.0 +50. 6 +93.6 
California _ - 11, 761 28,196 2 101. 50 2.4 | +2.0 +1.7 +42.4 +35.1 +56.0 
Colorado. . 4,131 11,314 68. 45 3 +.2 —-.3 +13.0 +13.3 +24. 2 
Connecticut-- Cites 2, 731 6, 808 90. 68 3 —1.8 —5.8 —.5 +.1 —3.3 
Delaware___- anedicuee za a 299 846 70. 43 3 —.5 —.5 +15.0 +13.3 +.7 
District of Columbia on 1,415 4,151 73. 97 L2 +.9 +1.7 +64. 2 +52.0 +83. 5 
rN a i te, rh ae EE 11, 906 29, 642 44. 28 .0 +6.9 7.4 +78.3 +80. 9 +130. 6 
Georgia_____. ae cha Bh cicidwenacua ah cated oa aloes 6, 582 | 34.99 +.8 +.6 +.4 +32. 4 +32. 7 +66.5 
[ aa dep eadeencnd epadeniedaeaeacased ; 1,027 96. 96 2.3 +2.5 +6.8 +57.5 +51.8 +92. 6 
| Geer ae Be Nb Ny 1,744 78. 51 +1.3 +2.1 2.5 +17.7 +14.7 +23.8 
1 ee ee eee ee eee eee eee ey oe 22, 123 1,7 79.14 -1.1 -.9 —.8 +3. 2 +4.8 +13.3 
Indiana--_....._...- eee eee 7, 683 BS 45. 70 +.4 +.7 +2.9 +12.8 +14.8 +34. 5 
Iowa ‘ aciaxttaed eta lan ahha Seta 4, 097 60.37 —3.3 —3.0 +68.8 +12.7 +13.5 +102.3 
Kansas_- Eee eee ee Oe Mee ee a eee aoe 4, 876 71.30 +.8 +-6 +1.1 +35. 6 +33.8 +64.1 
Kentucky-____-_- oe 9, 935 34. 96 +4,1 +4.2 +4.0 +66. 4 +63. 5 +99. 4 
Louisiana - _- a au ” tinal Cretity os. 12, 299 38.83 +1.7 +1.7 +2.1 +27.3 +26.0 +27.8 
| ee: Sees 1, 858 76. 67 —.3 —.5 —.6 +16. 4 +16.7 +20.8 
i, SE ee rene ae me ss 4,924 345, 507 70.17 +1.9 +2.3 2.1 +26. 4 +26. 6 +135. 4 
PITS Se Oh a ne tae an nies 9, 294 880, 712 94. 76 +.1 (3) +.2 +12.8 +12.2 +27.4 
Michigan __-.____- Pee eee oe Seat et. 20, 148 1, 564, 941 77. 67 +.1 | +.1 | —.1 +16.8 +16.3 +32.0 
Minnesota--_...........- 5,971 y 20) 402, 912 67. 48 +.9 +.8 | +2.2 +15.5 +15.9 +43.5 
Beesiesionl.... 2... 5, 439 14, 519 144, 186 26. 51 —.8 —.6 —.7 +50.3 +52.9 +51.8 
Missouri_._--.--- - 4 u se ee ee 20, 297 52, 970 557, 995 27.49 +1.3 +1.2 +1.1 +30. 5 +29. 6 +23.5 
SN en. ele se Ae oS 1, 673 4, 347 113, 694 67.96 —.6 | —1.1 (3) +17.2 +15.1 +47.6 
Nebraska. = af 7 sine 7 " a 3, 147 7, 419 264, 116 83. 93 +.2 | +.2 +4.6 +19.7 +19.0 +43. 4 

Nevada_ __- z Se see TA Seng # 48 110 1,525 (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
New Ha umpshire..._- Eee ee eee see PTT EE See 1,115 2, 855 87, 226 78. 23 aia +.1 (5) +21.1 +20.9 +29. 6 
New Jersey oS Oa Se re ” ae 2 4,197 334, 541 79. 71 +.6 | +.1 +1.2 +16.3 +18.3 +40. 6 
New Mexico- --........- Satecticetaiticnee 3, 715 175, 626 47. 27 +1.8 | +2.0 +.4 +27.3 +28.0 +65. 1 
New York REMAdAdtos case Achuaan eae oa eee ae 41, 670 4, 037, 568 96. 89 +1.7 | +1.4 +1.1 +41.4 +35. 4 +65. 7 
North Carolina ls tet 7 ES 7, 850 277, 831 35.39 +.9 +.9 +.2 22.6 +29.0 +55. 1 
North Dakota * eee See 1, 605 118, 124 73. 60 —1.5) —2.0 —2.5 +8.1 +5.7 +27.7 
hio we : ? Saale 9, 361 607, 298 64. 88 +.3 | —.1 —1.5 +13.4 +12.8 +25. 2 
Oklahoma.._____- ? a 2 oe 28, 846 | 1,295,897 44. 92 +1.7 | +1.6 +1.6 +38.7 +37.0 +77.8 
Oregon _. Seen 7 hd AT 2, 243 5, 66 169, 398 75. 52 —.5 | —1.0 —.7 +53.8 +56.3 +35. 8 
Pennsylvs ania_. acer 2 oe re ey: 39, 200 100, 452 2, 808, 522 71. 65 +.3 | +.1 +.8 +19.1 +17.7 +29.7 
Rhode Island x < Yas 2, 553 6, 387 199, 097 77.99 +2.0 +2.0 +2.7 +42.1 +39.9 +58. 5 
a a eee ene ees 5, 785 146, 715 26 +2.0 2.0 +2.5 +29.5 +23.3 +51.0 
South Dakota_.._......__._.-- pM vd 1, 758 81,070 46. —1.4 —.9 —-1.3 +1.2 +1.6 +14.7 
pi aes Pree an Te aed ee ee 13, 754 624, 786 45. +1.4 +1.5 +1.2 +15.4 +16.6 +78.8 
 . aes eawe Se Fascacae 14, 648 628, 512 42.91 +2.1 2.1 +4.9 +46. 4 +49. 4 +156. 0 
i ere - baht add bemaaees 2, 406 222, 765 $2. 59 +3.0 +2.1 2.6 +13.8 +12.4 +36.3 
Vermont. ess Se ees 2 AD SE) 692 32, 152 46. 46 +.7 +1.0 +1.1 +11.8 +13.1 +41.9 
| SR ea ee ee iy Bt 4, 545 179, 961 39. 60 +.7 +.6 +.4 +23. 4 +25. 4 +51. 2 
Washington-___._- ani ae ithe ete 7, 240 770, 048 106. 36 —.4 +.6 +.6 +33.3 +32.5 +43. 6 
West Virginia. .._... Oe a ee ae eee 9, 821 403, 199 41.05 | +1.2 +1.5 +1.2 +20.0 +19.0 +66. 4 
Wisconsin___ 6, 996 561, 078 80. 20 —.6 —.5 —.3 +10. 2 +10.5 +34. 1 
Wyoming 378 32, 741 86. 62 3.6 +3. 6 +3. 5 +17.0} +19.1 +39. 6 





1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. 
italics represent program administered without Federal pa 
exclude programs administered without Federal participation in Florida, Ken- 
tucky, and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with pro- 
All data subject to revision. 


grams under the Social Security Act. 


Figures in 
rticipation. Data 


2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 
3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
4 Average payment not calculated on base of less than £ 
change, on less than 100 families. 
5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


50 families; percentage 
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The death or departure from the 
home of a wage earner frequently 
means dependency for the family. 
Since the program of aid to dependent 
children specifically provides for such 
situations when the wage earner is a 
parent, it naturally has a high propor- 
tion of families accepted for this rea- 
son. Of every 100 cases opened for 
aid to dependent children in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1947, almost a third 
had been deprived of support because 
of a wage earner’s death or absence 
from the home. The programs for 
the aged and blind, however, which 
provide for individuals rather than 
families, had fewer cases accepted for 
this than any other reason, approxi- 
mately 2 per 100. On the other hand, 
in general assistance, which aids both 
individuals and families, 9 of every 
100 cases accepted had lost a wage 
earner within 6 months by death or 
absence. 

Loss or decrease of contributions 
from relatives outside the home.— 
Only 6 percent of the cases accepted 
for each of the special types of assist- 
ance were in need because relatives 
outside the home had discontinued or 
decreased their contributions; for 
general assistance the proportion was 
only 4 percent. Much of the with- 
drawal of support by relatives who 
had previously contributed may un- 
doubtedly be attributed to higher liv- 
ing costs or to loss of employment 
more than 6 months before the case 
was approved. 

Discontinuance of service-connect- 
ed income.—During the war the pay- 
ment of allowances, pensions, and 
other service-connected income took 
care of many relatives of servicemen. 
After demobilization, when such in- 
come ceased, it was not always re- 
placed by the support of the return- 
ing serviceman. As a result, at the 
time many servicemen were being dis- 
charged, a substantial number of 
cases were opened because of the dis- 
continuance of service-connected in- 
come. As the number of persons be- 
ing discharged from the armed 
forces has decreased, this reason has 
declined in importance. In the sec- 
ond quarter of 1947 it accounted for 


approximately 4 percent of the open- 
ings for aid to the blind and even 
smaller proportions for the other 
types of aid. 

Other change in economic circum- 
stances.—In some instances, income 
had been reduced for reaSons other 
than those discussed above, or the 
recipient’s need had increased—prob- 
ably in most cases because of the rise 
in living costs—without a change in 
resources. The proportion of such 
cases varied from slightly more than 
6 percent for general assistance to less 
than 9 percent for aid to the blind. 


No Material Change in Economic 
Circumstances During Preced- 
ing 6 Months 


A number of cases accepted for as- 
sistance had neither an appreciable 
decrease in income nor an increase in 
requirements within the preceding 6 
months. Some cases had been receiv- 
ing another type of aid but otherwise 
were as needy 6 months before ap- 
proval as at the time they were ac- 
cepted. In some instances, recipients 
had been able to postpone applying 
for assistance by living below agency 
standards; others had only recently 
become able to meet the eligibility re- 
quirements other than need; and still 
others had become eligible by a 
change in State law or in policy of 
the assistance agency. There had 
been no material change in the eco- 
nomic circumstances of more than 20 
percent of the aged and blind recipi- 
ents. In general assistance and aid 
to dependent children, however, the 
proportions whose economic circum- 
stances had changed very little were 
approximately 11 and 8 percent, re- 
spectively. 

Change in law or agency policy.— 
A change in State law or agency pol- 
icy that made individuals or families 
eligible for assistance was responsi- 
ble for 7 percent of the openings for 
old-age assistance, in contrast to 3 
percent of the openings for aid to the 
blind, 1 percent for aid to dependent 
children, and 0.1 percent for general 
assistance. Most of the aged recipi- 
ents who were accepted for this rea- 


son had formerly shared in another 
payment of the same type of assist- 
ance. A number of States that pre- 
viously made a joint payment of old- 
age assistance to a husband and wife, 
both eligible for aid, are changing to 
a separate payment to each. 

Attainment of technical eligibil- 
ity—Almost 14 percent of the blind 
persons accepted for aid, though 
previously in need, had been ineli- 
gible with respect to extent of vision, 
age, or some other technical require- 
ment and had attained eligibility only 
recently. More than 12 percent of the 
aged were accepted because of attain- 
ment of technical eligibility—the ma- 
jority, presumably, because they had 
reached age 65. Relatively few of the 
openings for aid to dependent chil- 
dren (less than 3 percent) and for 
general assistance (less than 1 per- 
cent) resulted from the attainment 
of technical eligibility. This small 
proportion for aid to dependent chil- 
dren is explained by the fact that the 
principal technical reasons for eli- 
gibility for that program—death, ab- 
sence, or incapacity of the parent— 
usually are accompanied by changes 
in economic circumstances. For gen- 
eral assistance, on the other hand, the 
only eligibility requirement in most 
instances is need, and it is to be ex- 
pected that few, if any, of these cases 
would be opened because technical 
eligibility had been acquired. 

Other reasons.—The cases report- 
ed here include those in which the 
recipients, though needy, delayed ap- 
plying for assistance, because they 
either were unaware that help was 
available or were reluctant to accept 
public aid. Cases that transferred 
from one of the special types of public 
aid to another, cases accepted for 
general assistance when for techni- 
cal reasons they were no longer eli- 
gible for another type of public aid, 
and cases that had been receiving 
private aid are also included. Of the 
new cases, 10 percent in general as- 
sistance, 8 percent in aid to the blind, 
5 percent in aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and 4 percent in old-age assist- 
ance were opened for one of these 


reasons. 
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Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and Other 
Income Payments 


Personal Income 


Personal income dropped slightly 
in August to an annual rate of 
$194.4 billion, 1 percent below the 
July level and 714 percent above that 
a@ year earlier (table 1). Though the 
August rate was less than in either 
of the 2 preceding months, it was al- 
most one-tenth above the total for 
1946. All the major segments of per- 
sonal income except social insurance 
and related payments were above the 
levels in August 1946. 

Employees’ income, which ac- 
counted for 64 percent of all personal 
income in August, increased for the 
fourth month in succession. Pro- 
prietors’ and rental income turned 
downward, as did social insurance and 
related payments and miscellaneous 
income payments, while personal 
interest income and dividends and 
disbursements for public aid remained 
steady. 

Social insurance and related pay- 
ments—at an annual rate of $7.2 
billion—represented 3.7 percent of all 
personal income in August and 4.1 
percent of the total a year earlier. 
Miscellaneous income payments, on 
the other hand, made up 1.1 percent 
of the total this August and 0.8 per- 
cent last August. The other major 
segments of personal income formed 
about the same proportion of the 
total in each of the 2 months. 


Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 


Payments under the selected pro- 
grams totaled $383.1 million in Aug- 
ust, 5 percent less than in July and 15 
percent below the amount a year ear- 
lier. (table 2). The decreases were 
due almost entirely to declines in un- 
employment insurance benefits and 
veterans’ self-employment  allow- 
ances; payments in August under the 
three unemployment insurance pro- 
grams were 11 percent less than those 
in July and 44 percent under the 
amount disbursed in August 1946, 
while self-employment allowances 
fell 14 and 49 percent. 


Unemployment insurance benefits 
under the State and veterans’ pro- 
grams fell 13 and 10 percent, respec- 
tively, below the July levels. Unem- 
ployment benefits under the railroad 
program, on the other hand, increased 
15 percent. Payments in August un- 
der all three programs were well be- 
low disbursements a year earlier; vet- 
erans’ unemployment allowances were 
60 percent below the amount in 


benefits about one-sixth more than in 
August 1946. 

Under the Railroad Retirement Act, 
employee annuities continued upward 
in August, while pensions to former 
carrier pensioners continued to de- 
crease. Death-benefit annuities are 
also declining; these benefits are, in 
effect, lump-sum death payments 
payable in 12 monthly installments. 
Annuities under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, by type of benefit, were as 
follows: 









































August 1946, payments to railroad Amount 
workers dropped a third, and benefits Type of benefit | 4 ugust July 4 August 
under the State programs fell 14 | 1946 
percent. Employee annuities |$13,315,790|$13,002,449| $11,327,877 
Wi " Pensions to former | 
Nearly 1.1 million persons were re- prin ther beers 
ceiving monthly retirement and sup- ers.-..----------| 784,448) 798,519] 913, 336 
plementary benefits in August under — Amnuilits to widows 
the Social Security Act at a monthly survivor  elec- pom | se 
atiei ockiiel Se eee oe ARN Se 38, 215] 7, 375 ’ 
rate of $24 million, and some 778,900 |. ne (Rg: eae 
survivors of deceased wage earners re- nuities.....-.--- 5, 986) 7,676} 15, 763 
ceived regular monthly payments at Survivor insurance "> “al — 
sa0e annuities, total_| 1, § , a 
a monthly rate of $12.1 million. Re- Widow's opens “| 7 954, 746 910, 429|_..______- 
: Jidow’s current. 78, 23 ae 
tirement and supplementary benefits ann 199, 400] 84, 210172 
were about one-fourth and survivor Parent’s_------- 1, 196 744|.-.-.--.-- 
Table 1.—Personal income, by specified period, 1940-47 
[In billions; seasonally adjusted, at annual rates] 
Em- Proprie- Personal Social Mi 
: : : Miscellane- 
7 ployees’ | tors’ and interest Public | insurance : 
Year and month Total income ! rental jincomeand; aid? | andrelated enna 
income dividends payments 3 Pp 
$78.3 $47.6 $16.3 $9.4 $2.7 $1.7 $0.6 
95.3 60.0 20.8 9.9 2.4 1.6 6 
122.2 80.2 28.1 9.7 1.7 1.8 a 
149. 4 104.0 32.1 10.0 1.0 1.6 ss 
164.9 116.0 34.4 10.7 1.0 1.8 1.0 
171.6 117.6 37.1 | 11.6 1.0 2.9 1.4 
177.2 112.5 41.8 13.3 La 7.2 1.2 
1946 | 
) 180.9 114.6 42.9 | 13.3 = 7.5 1.4 
September. : 178.5 115.2 39.5 | 13.3 13 7.3 2.0 
Omtobet.. ....--.-5.-.<<< 184.0 115.6 5.3 13.3 1.3 7.1 1.4 
aS 188.4 117.3 47.6 13.5 1.3 7.3 1.4 
Eien cccuccnsontin 189. 9 118.8 47.2 13.7 1.4 7.5 1.3 
1947 | 
ES eee 190.3 118.9 46.6 | 13.9 1.4 8.1 1.4 
eee 190.7 119.3 46.8 | 14.0 1.4 7.9 1.3 
| TEE 191.8 119.3 47.7 | 14.0 1.5 7.9 1.4 
[ES =e) 190.2 118.5 46.9 14.0 1.5 7.9 1.4 
i re ee 191.5 120.0 46.9 | 14.0 1.5 7.6 1.5 
; “ERE 195.1 122.6 7.6 14.1 1.5 7.4 1.9 
, ey 196. 1 122.7 47.8 | 14.2 1.5 7.5 2.4 
Po RI | 194.4 123.6 45.8 | 14.2 1.5 7.2 2.1 




















1 Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind in 
the continental United States, pay of Federal civil- 
ian and military personnel stationed abroad, other 
labor income (except compensation for injuries), 
mustering-out pay, and terminal-leave pay. Mili- 
tary pay includes the Government’s contribution to 
allowances for dependents of enlisted personnel. 
Civilian wages and salaries represent net earnings 
after employee contributions under social insurance 
and related vrograms have been deducted; data 
exclude work relief earnings. 

2 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. In- 
cludes work relief earnings of persons who were em- 
ployed by WPA, NYA, and CCC, value of food 
and cotton stamps, subsistence grants to farmers, 
and payments for care of children in private foster 
homes. 


3 Includes payments of old-age and survivors in- 
surance, railroad retirement, Federal, State, and 
local retirement, veterans’ pensions and compensa- 
tion, workmen’s compensation, State and railroad 
unemployment insurance and sickness compensation, 
and readjustment and subsistence allowances to 
veterans under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

‘Includes veterans’ bonus (Federal and State), 
payments under the Government life insurance, 
national service life insurance, and military and 
naval insurance programs, the Government’s con- 
tribution to nonprofit organizations, and business 
transfer payments. 


Source: Department of Commerce, Office of 


Business Economics, 
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Table 2.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-47 


[In thousands; data corrected to Oct. 1, 1947] 
























































































































































































Tne + ine ne . 
| Retirement, disability, and survivor programs U we ee 
| 
nthliv retirement and disa- | To eee Read- 
Mont! : somone : 1 disa Survivor benefits oe me oats tt just- 
? Pepeesrerigys =: = mt SS Rail- — 
| State me fo 
Year and Total | Monthly Lump-sum ¢ Rail-} unem- | Service-| Un- ene | 
month eit Onn ~ ploy- men’s = pon ‘ 
ak Rail- | vil Ix. | Jn- | ment Read- | ploy- | 7 
—_ road | Service oe _, | Rail-| voter. | | Rail- | Civil | Veter- State | e™- | insur- |justment} ment — 
cai Retire- | Com- “sees Social | road cave ot Social | road | Serv- | ans Snore is ploy-| ance Act 4 | Insur- ana 1 
Act 2 ment | mis- tions | Secu- | Re- Admin-| Secu- | "Re- ice eae ment | laws !2 ance |“ 
se Act? | sion ¢ rity | tire- |“;.,. rity | tire- | Com- | minis- Insur- Act 8 
| | Act 6 | ment ag Act | ment mis- | tra- ance 
| tion 8 3 
| | | | Act 7] | | Act | sion ¢ | tion 19 Act 13 
Number of beneficiaries 
1946 a nl : 
| 
August._.......- oe ee 182.5] 101.6 4.5| 804.7 15.61 1.7) 2 o| 5.4 | 1, 669. al 49. i 332. 5 
September ae a 183.4) 102.7 4.5 817.4 12.9) 1.4} 1.7 5.3 . on 1, 492. 2 51.8] 249.9 
October______- 184.2} 103.9 4.5] 830.1] 16.6) 1.4, 2.1 03 4.7| ae. 1,097.5} 57.4] 191.2 
November. - _- 184. 6 104. 9} 4.5 842. 2 13. 3} 1.2 1.6 5. 3} 4.4 932.7) 54. 9) 156.9 
soecemiber.......1.-.....-<.} 185. 0 106. 5) 4.5 849.4) 15. 7 7 -o 6.0 3 987. 9| 70.3} 155.4 
1947 | | | 
| | | 
January.._._.- . 5 956.6] 185.2) 108.2} 2,332.2) 715.7 4.5 871.3 15. 8) 9 2. 0) rf 1, 148.6 88.2) 167.0 
February - ___- eae 983.0} 185.8} 107.6) 2,346.2) 725.8] 11.6] 873.1] 14.0} 1.4] 1. 2| 6. 1,148.9) 83.1) 172.0 
March. __--- A -.| 1,003. 8) 186, 3 109.0} 2,352.9) 735.0) 22.1 876.9 16.7 6 1. 8} = 1, 073.0 75.6) 231.0 
April._.. | 1/023. 7| 188.6] 110.5] 2,356.1} 747.9] 28.2} 878.8) 19.9) 1.1 1.6 8. 903.3} 69.1] 223.6 
a. ee ae --| 1,045.3) 191.9] 111. 6| 2,355.6] 759.9] 32.1) 886.8) 19.2 ie 5 | lie 2 752.2) 48.3) 248.6 
June___- -___----| 1,063.6] 194.1] 112.6| 2,354.3] 768.7} 37.1| 896.8; 16.0] 1.4, 1.8] 8 . 712. 9| 39.5] 257.1 
say... SIMS i icniprenteots 1, 081.5 197. 8} 114.3) 2,351.6 773. 8) 42.3 907. 3 15. 6} 1 4} iy % > 960. 0 751.3 31.1] 212.1 
ee eee ee | 201. 0} 115. 9) 2, 345. 7 778.9 47.5 914.7 14.4 - 9 1.3 ys 911.0 734 6| 34. " 186.1 
Amount of benefits 16 
eS CT AGO WA : RS PS ARR FRE RE | l. 
aaa $1, 188, 702| $21, 074|$114, 166) $62,019) $317, 851 $7, 784) si, 448/$105, 696|$11, 736/$2, 497| $5 $3, § $518, 709 iimbentas Sue 
Se, 1, 085,488] 55,141) 119,912) 64,933) 320, 561) 25,454] 1,559) 111, 799) 13.328) 3,421) 6, 4,3 
Eee 1,130,721] 80, 305) 122, 806) 68,115} 325 5 41, 702 1, 603} 111, 193) 15, 038! 4,114) 6, 108| 4, bee 
_ ee 921,463] 97, 257 72,961} 331, 350) 57, 763} 1,704] 116, 133] 17, 830) 5,560) 7, oe 4, 3: SS. S57i....... | 
_ a 1, 119, 684] 119, 009 78,081} 456, 279} 76,942) 1,765) 144, 302) 22,146! 6,591} 7,863) 4,784) 5,035]... 62, 385 
1945... .-| 2, 067, 434) 157, 391 85, 742} 697, 830| 104, 231] 1,772 2547 238 26, 135} 8, 138| 10, mal 5, 049) 4, 669) ...... 445, 866 2, de ’ 
ee 5, 152, 223} 230, 285 96, 418 1, 268, 984/130, 139) 1,817] 333,640) 27, 267) 9,127) 13,992) 7,491;  4,766)...... 1, 095, 475)1, 491, 294) 39, 917/252, 424 
1946 
Augnst......... 449,195} 19, 036] 8,112} 103,976) 10, 290 145) 26,324) 2, 266 854) 1, 213 797 i; 78,047; 148,016} 3,179) 34, 281 
September___- 419, 623) 19, 389 8,342} 117, 547) 10, 436 145} 30,687) 1,892 692 987 787 339} _..... 63,216] 124,082) 3,409) 25, 359 
October_......- 400, 748 Ni 8,364] 124,729) 10, 609) 146| 31,066! 2,476 745) 1,211 928 , | ao 64, 423) 100,380} 3,902) 19, 292 
November. __- 368, 858 , 8,421] 133,700] 10, 729} 145} 30,737} 1,986) 661) 1,180 800 _ eee 54, 097 74,421} 3,618) 15, 591 
December-_.___- 385, 208} 20, 248 8, 568) 136, 762) 10, 833 145) 29, 760 2, 266 439) 1,071 890 ae 59, 370 81,964) 4,665) 15,317 
1947 
January ______. 434, 613 8, 592) 139, 853} 10, 983 147 519} 1,416) 91,040 . 74,760) 106,586) 5,685) 15,421 
February - 408, 057 8,794] 140, 143) 11, 156 355 798 896; »940 yh 65, 910 88, 364) 4,851) 15,975 
March. .___._-- 424, 185) 8, 874) 142, 166] 11,314 663 334] 1, 269) ® 1, 090) Ry 872| Jesene 71, 545 89,052} 4,954) 21,624 
ae 415, 386| 8, 984! 140, 691) 13, 532 840 487| 1, 279) ? 1, 200 - 2, ee 71, ! 569 78, 806} 4,299) 23, 213 
as 399, 528] 8, 956 140, 115] 11,736] 951 307; 834] » 1, 180] 167 72 63, 722} 3, 107] 23, 489 
gume........ 392, 146 | 8, 896} 134, 942) 11, 898) 1,075 501} 1,374) » 1,210 y d t 58, 509) 2,490) 24, 241 
__, res 402, 826} 9, 055] » 137, 247] 12, 000) 483 8] 21,160] 2,076) $322 > 76,679| 66,213] 1,833] 20, 339 
August : --| 383, 053} 9, 164) ? 135, ass fy 12 100) "i *308| P32, 2087 304} ¥ 02 ” Pi, eat > 2,063) 1,555) » 66, 991 59,521} 2,107) 17, 559 
| | | | 


























» Preliminary estimate. 

1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement and the Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability 
payments to veterans. 

? Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 
Partly ae. 

+ 3 Age and disability annuitants and pensioners in current-payment status at 
end of month, and amounts certified, minus cancellations, during year. 

4 Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections. Payments pr pally from civil-service retirement and dis- 
ability fund but also include payments from Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad 
retirement and disability funds administered by the Civil Service Commission. 
Monthly retirement payments include accrued annuities to date of death paid to 
survivors. Refunds to employees leaving the service are not included but are 
summarized twice a year in the Bulletin. 

5 Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 

6 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

’ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections, 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and ne xt of kin, and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits in current-payment 
status. 

8 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

®° Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made, and 
amount certified for payment. 

10 Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 












11 Compensation for temporary disability payable in Rhode Island beginning 
April 1943, in California beginning December 1946, and under the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act beginning July 1947; includes maternity benefits in 
Rhode Island and under the Railroad U nemployme nt Insurance Act. 

12 Number represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. Annual amounts 
adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly amounts not adjusted. Beginning 
July 1947, State unemploy ment insurance data include reconversion unemploy- 
ment benefits for seamen. 

13 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits in a 14-day 
registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for underpayments and recoveries 
of overpayments; monthly figures not adjusted. 

14 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans only. Number represents 
average weekly number of continued claims during weeks ended in the month. 

16 Number before January 1947 represents number of veterans paid during 
month; number beginning January 1947 represents number of claims paid during 
month under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

16 Payments to individuals: annual and lump-sum payments (amounts certi- 
fied, including retroactive payments) and monthly payments in current-payment 
status, under the Social Security and the R: ailroad Retirement Acts; amounts 
certified under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disbursements minus 
cancellations, unde r the Civil Service Commission and the Veterans Administra- 
tion programs; checks issued by State agencies, under State unemployment in- 
surance and State sickness compensation programs and under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies, 
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Temporary disability benefits un- 
der the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act increased markedly dur- 
ing the second month of operation as 
the program began to swing into full 
gear. Payments in August numbered 
39,548 for sickness and 973 for ma- 
ternity, and amounted to $1,499,301 
and $56,065, respectively. About 
2,250,000 railroad employees are eli- 
gible for sickness benefits in the cur- 
rent benefit year, which began July 1, 
and approximately 300,000 of them 
are expected to receive payments.’ 
The sickness program insures rail- 
road workers who earned $150 or 
more in 1946 against loss of earnings 
due to illness or injury for the equiva- 
lent of 27 weeks in the benefit year. 

Disability benefits to veterans 
dropped somewhat in August; for the 
fourth month in succession the num- 
ber of payments has decreased, largely 
as a result of a decline in the num- 
ber of service-connected pensions to 
veterans of World War II., The num- 
ber of survivors receiving regular 
monthly payments under the veter- 
ans’ program continues upward, but 
payments have remained level at 
about $32 million a month. 





Sickness Insurance Funds 


Under the Social Security Act and 
the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, workers in “covered” in- 
dustries have been protected against 
loss of income due to unemployment 
when they were well. Not until July 
1947, however, was any Federal pro- 
gram in effect that protected work- 
ers against such loss of income when 
they were ill. Beginning July 1, 1947, 
the 1946 amendments to the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act pro- 
vided cash benefits to replace in part 
the loss of income to railroad work- 
ers because of short-duration illness. 

The new program, which is fi- 
nanced entirely by contributions from 
employers, provides benefits to rail- 
road employees for unemployment 
due to sickness or injury, whether or 
not work-connected; it also pays ma- 
ternity benefits. Withdrawals for 
sickness and maternity benefits, like 
those for unemployment, are made by 


1 Railroad Retirement Board, Monthly 
Review, September 1947. 


Table 3.—Status of the Rhode Island cash sickness compensation fund, fiscal years 1943-47 


{In thousands] 






























| | | 
Financial operation 1942-43 | 1943-44 | 1944-45 | 1945-46 | 194647 
ere See ee Se ————— ——_|—_—___|__|-_- _ 
Receipts__. eeert Por ert eee Pet eee $3, 887.4 | $6, 205.9 $4,158.4 | $6, 709.6 
I NG a oie ecccn Ben <ciinres iane 3, 873.9 } 4, 669. 5 4, 133.4 | 6, 684. 6 
Sale of investments. (1) | 1, 500. 0 (1) () 
Investment earnings_-_-- 13.5 | 36. 4 25.0 25.0 
| 
PEE... 555 Si aedtccieadeenaenddaaess 2,923.5 | 6,689.4 97. 5, 066. 3 (?) 
Benefits 3_......- 900.0 | 4,550.0 5,050.0 | 4,900.0 | 44,715.4 
Administrative expenses 5 17.3 | 126.4 134.9 151.2 277.2 
Refunds----.-..- 6.2 13.0 12.3 15.1 5.5 
Purchase of investments... 2, 000. 0 2, 000. 0 0 0 (2) 
Assets at end of year___.......-.-.--------------- 2,964.0 | 2,980.5] 2,375.9] 1,468.0 () 
Cash balance__ Bad Pas ees ee 964.0} 480.5! 1,375.9] 468.0 @) 
Investments eT : , 2,000.0 | 2,500.0 1,000.0 | 1,000.0 (?) 
U.S. Treasury bonds, 2.5 percent, Dec. 15, 1968 | 1,000.0 1,000.0 | 1,000.0 1, 000. 0 @) 
U. S. Treasury certificates of indebtedness, % of 1 | | | 
yercent: 
fine 1, 1944 _| 1,000.0 |._- ae ae , eee 
eS, ee Lee Se nee ese eee ; | > | raeren ee eee 
June 1, 194 i Sesgatnin’ LOGE Bincsuaaiun | Lesanntiuaiaaioage | eee 
| | 
1 No investments redeemed. Source: Data for fiscal years 1943-46 from annual 
ble. reports of the General Treasurer of Rhode Island, 
od to benefit fund. preliminary data for 1946-47 from quarterly reports 
benefit payments. of the Rhode Island cash sickness compensation fund. 
5 Includes accrued interest on securities purchased. 


the Railroad Retirement Board from 
the railroad account in the unem- 
ployment trust fund (table 7). In 
July, $313,000 was certified for sick- 
ness benefits and $9,000 for maternity 
benefits. For the benefit year begin- 
ning July 1, 1947, the first year of the 
program, the Railroad Retirement 
Board estimates that 300,000 railroad 
workers will receive sickness pay- 
ments totaling about $36 million. Of 
this number, an estimated 1,200 will 
be women employees who will be eli- 
gible for maternity benefits. 

Two State plans that provide sick- 
ness benefits are now in operation. 
In 1942, Rhode Island became the 
first State to institute a cash sickness 
compensation plan, and California, 
in 1946, established an unemployment 
insurance disability fund. The finan- 
cial basis of these State plans differs 
markedly from that of the Federal 
plan for railroad workers. Both 
State plans are financed entirely by 
the employee contributions that were 
initially imposed for unemployment 
insurance but that now go into State 
disability funds, which are kept sepa- 
rate from the States’ unemployment 
funds. 

During the first year of operation 
of the Rhode Island sickness fund, 
collection of contributions for 9 
months before any benefits were paid 
made possible an initial reserve of 
almost $3.0 million. Of this amount, 
$1 million was invested in 2.5-percent 
U. S. Treasury bonds and $1 million 


in ¥%-percent U. S. Treasury certifi- 
cates of indebtedness maturing April 
1, 1944; the balance of almost $1 mil- 
lion was held in cash. In the second 
year of operation, the fund’s receipts 
of $4.7 million about equaled disburse- 
ments. By reducing its cash balance 
the fund was able to purchase an ad- 
ditional $500,000 of %-percent Treas- 
ury certificates. It received $1 mil- 
lion in payment for the certificates 
maturing on April 1, 1944, and in June 
1944 purchased another $1 million of 
Y-percent Treasury certificates ma- 
turing June 1, 1945. Thus, on June 
30, 1944, investments totaled $2.5 
million. 

During the fiscal year 1944-45, re- 
ceipts were approximately $600,000 
less than disbursements. The fund 
redeemed the $1.5 million of certifi- 
cates as they fell due—$500,000 on 
September 1, 1944, and $1 million on 
June 1, 1945; part of the proceeds was 
used to finance expenditures and part 
to build up the cash balance. Total 
investments at the end of the fiscal 
year 1944-45 consisted of the $1 mil- 
lion of U. S. Treasury bonds acquired 
in 1942. In the fiscal year 1945-46, 
receipts of the fund were again less 
than disbursements—this time by 
$900,000—and the cash balance was 
reduced by that amount; no invest- 
ments were made that year. 

These 4 years of operation had 
demonstrated that an increase in re- 
ceipts was needed if benefit and ad- 
ministrative costs remained at the 
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Social Security 





Table 4.—Status of the California disability 
fund, by specified period, May 21, 1946- 
June 30, 1947 


{In thousands] 





May 21, 
1946,1 
through 
May 31, 
1947 


January- 


Financial operation June 1947 











an eee $. 5, 959.4 | $26,811.0 











Employee contributions.......| 55,826.2 | 26, 789.9 
Withdrawals from Federal un- 
employment trust fund_ --_- _ i. | Sa 
Other revenues 3__.._.--..-..- —66.8 21.1 
Disbursements.......--.--| 7,977.2 9, 314.7 
Administrative expenses 4-__-- 608. 1 609. 2 
Contributions to State em- 
Ployeces’ retirement system 5. 2.0 2.0 
Benefit payments 6_.__.___- ; 7, 367.2 8, 812. 6 
Assets at end of period__.-_| 47,982.2 | 46,319.2 
Reserve for administration __- 2, 164. 9 2, 066. 3 
Reserve for benefit payments 7_| 45,817.4 | 44,252.9 





1Collection of employee contributions began 
ted 21, 1946; payment of benefits started Dec. 1, 

46. 

2 Five percent of receipts, exclusive of transfers 
from State account in the Federal unemployment 
trust fund, is earmarked as a reserve for admin- 
istration. 

3 Represents net overpayments of contributions, 
escheated refund warrants, and deposits later trans- 
ferred to other State funds. 

4 Represents all expenses of administering State 
and voluntary plans (including initial equipment 
purchases) for which claims were filed during period 
regardless of date of incurring expense. 

5 Paid from reserve for benefit payments in accord- 
ance with State law. 

6 Net: adjusted for cancellations and refunds. 

7 Excludes $104,244,358 in State account in Fed- 
eral unemployment trust fund available for transfer 
to disability fund. 

Source: Based on monthly reports of the California 
Stabilization Commission of the Department of 
Employment, 


same levels. The State Legislature 
therefore raised employee contribu- 
tions from 1 to 1.5 percent of wages, 
effective July 1, 1946. The increase 
did not result in any additional cost to 
the workers; it merely meant that the 
entire employee contribution of 1.5 
percent for unemployment insurance 
was transferred to the cash sickness 
fund instead of only 1 percent. 

About 250,000 employees contrib- 
uted $6.7 million to the cash sickness 
fund during the fiscal year 1946-47, 
62 percent more than in the previous 
year. Benefit payments amounted to 
$4.7 million in the same _ period, 
slightly less than in 1945-46, and ad- 
ministrative expenses were $277,200. 
Thus the fund’s assets increased by 
approximately $2 million during the 
year. The average weekly number of 
persons receiving benefits during the 
year was 5,200. 

The assets of the cash sickness fund 
were augmented in July 1947, when 
Rhode Island withdrew $15 million 
from its account in the Federal unem- 


ployment trust fund in line with the 
provision in the 1946 amendments to 
the Social Security Act. Under the 
amendments a State may withdraw 
its employee contributions from the 
unemployment fund to pay disability 
benefits. Beginning July 1, 1947, the 
State Legislature reduced the em- 
ployee contribution to 1 percent. 
Another $13 million is available for 
future withdrawal by Rhode Island 
from the unemployment fund, since 
a total of $28 million has been con- 
tributed to the fund by Rhode Island 
employees. 

Early in 1946, California adopted a 
system of compensation for illness; 
provision was made for diversion of 
the employee contributions of 1 per- 
cent for unemployment insurance 
into a separate fund from which the 
disability program is financed. The 
system allows employers to operate 
their own plans, but these voluntary 
plans, to be approved, must provide 


greater rights to the employees than 
those available to them under the 
State system. Contributions began 
to go into the State fund on May 21, 
1946, and benefit payments started 
December 1, 1946. During the inter- 
vening months, approximately $28.7 
million was contributed to the fund 
by 2.25 million persons. Procedures, 
rules, and regulations for processing 
and payment of benefits were de- 
veloped during this period. 

From May 1946 to May 1947, $55.8 
million was contributed by employees; 
benefits paid from December through 
May amounted to $7.4 million (table 
4). Administrative expenses paid 
during the year were $608,000, leaving 
a balance of $48 million. Through 
May 1947 the fund purchased U. S. 
Treasury securities amounting to $41 
million at par—$31 million of Treas- 
ury savings notes (Series C) maturing 
in 1949 and 1950 and $10 million of 
Treasury bonds maturing in 1962. 


Table 5.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance and related programs, 
by specified period, 1945-47 


[In thousands] 

















Retirement, disability, and J ss : 
survivors insuranes Unemployment insurance 
ari 7 * 
Period Federal F — Taxes on State Federal — 
insurance aeles carriers | unemploy- | unemploy- pcre to il 
contribu- contribu- and their | ment con- ment ance con- 
tions ! tions 2 employees | tributions? taxes 4 tributions 
Fiscal year: 
1945-46 $1, 238, 218 $528, 049 $282, 610 | $1, 009, 091 $179, 930 $129, 126 
1946-47 1, 459, 492 481, 448 380,057 | 1,001, 504 184, 823 141, 750 
2 months ended: 
pS =) ee 347, 305 297, 212 9, 777 323, 422 15, 066 1,419 
Po eee ee 346, 662 267, 840 9, 874 250, 222 12, 243 851 
PI A inn c ccc scas aces 282, 936 19, 015 288, 614 11, 463 1, 880 
1946 
RMON ote concave canawacenas 284, 345 23, 617 7, 617 154, 956 9, 998 786 
ee SS a ene ee sae 8, 339 20, 234 75, 649 5, 510 1,145 35, 164 
ea ae 69, 952 16, 410 2, 137 92, 214 2, 213 138 
ee ae eee en 276, 193 23, 754 4, 720 110, 690 9, 325 1,159 
ees 7, 185 23, 028 77, 772 10, 097 789 34, 776 
1947 
Sb A ees 42, 263 21, 551 1, 499 91, 516 14, 399 29 
| en ee ae 266, 183 21, 218 4, 927 125, 902 115, 847 1, 137 
DER ack cons catnaeckantoct ped 25, 377 20, 653 76, 784 6, 286 12, 044 34, 175 
CL en Seca a a cere 69, 005 23, 936 2, 608 110, 021 3, 548 351 
a ee ae agit 340, 382 19, 761 12, 185 191, 462 11, 924 1, 481 
ER RE een AOE: 7, 950 23, 064 112,011 7, 584 1, 347 32, 487 
Waa ci Sek teecueinncdneddaiedon 72, 390 16, 422 5, 997 117, 366 2, 054 104 
See See eee ee 329, 258 5 266, 514 13, 018 171, 248 9, 409 1,776 























1 Represents contributions of employees and em- 
ployers in employments covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance. 

2 Represents employee and Government contri- 
butions to the civil-service, Canal Zone, and Alaska 
Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in 1 
month for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of 
contributions plus penalties and interest collected 
from employers and through April 1946, contribu- 
tions from employees in 4 States; employee contribu- 
tions beginning May 21, 1946, in California and 
beginning July 1, 1946, in Rhode Island are deposited 


in the respective State sickness insurance funds, 
gg reported by State agencies; corrected to Sept. 
17, 1947. 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

5 Represents August contributions of $19.6 million 
from employees, and contributions for fiscal year 
1947-48 of $245.4 million from the Federal Govern- 
ment and $1.5 million from the District of Columbia 
for certain District Government employees. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, 
unless otherwise noted. 
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The effective interest rates of the 
Treasury notes and bonds were 1.07 
and 1.99, respectively. 


Also available for benefit payments 
if needed was $104 million in Cali- 
fornia’s account in the Federal unem- 


ployment trust fund; 


this 


sum 


represents employee unemployment 
insurance contributions during 1944 


Table 6.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-47 


[In thousands] 


















Receipts | Expenditures Assets 
ee White Net total of | Cash with | Credit of 
Period Poe pond | —— | Benefit Adminis- | U. S. Gov- disbursing | fund ac- | Total assets 
priations to | received payments | _ ‘tative ernment | officerat | count at at end of 
trust fund 1 | | expenses securities end of end of period 
acquired 2 period period 
am mg January 1937-August 1947...........-..---- $10, 120, 655 $839, 808 | $1, 608, 098 $238, 373 $8, 700, 334 $55, 552 $358, 806 $9, 114, 691 
‘iseal year: 

I taka ta toes unbdns paannedidabbaeataotoads ce 1, 238, 218 147, 766 320, 510 37, 427 1, 002, 453 49, 167 43, 527 7, 641, 428 

1946-47_._.._. \ DagkbetKdsddatinencuvaiendokanntameiaaase 1, 459, 492 163, 466 425, 582 40, 788 1, 193, 600 48, 376 7, 305 8, 798, 015 
2 months ended: 

August 1945 it ., | eee 46, 027 A | eee 38, 021 325, 404 6, 909, 706 

August 1946 al PO 67, 886 WUE ccads nke 52, 828 313, 966 7, 915, 528 

August 1947 401, 648 64 78, 520 ph | RE TS 55, 552 358, 806 9, 114, 691 

1946 

a patancdcds dana lcnwbdaoséeancconananencaes TO |... .c..<-.-s 34, 553 Nf oe 52, 828 313, 966 7, 915, 528 
September 8, 339 9, 242 33, 407 2, 890 290, 000 56, 622 1, 456 7, 896, 812 
October..........- 69, 952 : 33, 832 3, 679 —10, 000 46, 303 54, 273 7, 929, 310 
November yf See: 33, 529 > | eee eee 44, 652 295, 320 8, 168, 707 
December -. - 7, 185 11, 238 33, 587 3, 741 250, 000 51, 845 19, 222 8, 149, 801 
SC Re a ART SOR 42, 263 33, 665 34, 164 52, 393 56, 420 8, 187, 547 
February...-..-.- 266, 183 |...._- 35, 574 51, 597 283, 920 8, 414, 252 
Wier... ......<. 25, 377 9, 242 37, 138 2 48, 306 40, 766 8, 407, 806 
a =e CE Expadiomanoss 38, 817 , 167 46, 880 68, 612 8, 434, 226 
| ERATE 340, 382 |........... 38, 651 3, 327 sp ceiatitidges til 53, 322 360, 574 8, 732, 630 
TIE 5 acntnades 7, 950 100, 020 38, 995 3, 590 423, 600 48, 376 7, 305 8, 798, 015 
ME on ncn 373, 090 64 39, 314 3, 854 —42, 000 54, 555 72, 412 8, 828, 001 
Pe aa sewkastininsaaccuaebtandsainotdauemeseoses | ee 39, 206 WE ieiisennteanad 55, 552 358, 806 9, 114, 691 






































1 Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act. net 

2 Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities 
redeemed. 


3 Includes $700,000 appropriated from the general fund of the Treasury. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 7.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-47 


{In thousands] 
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| | 
a . Railroad unemployment insurance 
Net totalof| Unex- State accounts pose 
Total assets} U.S. Gov-| pended 
Period at =? ernment oe | ; 
perio securities | at end of Interest | Withdraw-| Balance at Interest | Benefit Balance 
acquired! | period Deposits dite at end of | Deposits acon mist at end of 
credited als 2 period credited |payments period 23 
Cumulative, January 1936-August 
See ee $7, 993, 421 | $7, 964, 000 $29, 421 |$10, 837, 746 $729, 296 |4$4, 438, 393 | $7, 128,704 | $747,978 | $62,741 | $119,623 | $864,717 
Fiscal year: 
1945-46 Liaitwnneeneanae ee es 7, 449, 120 101, 827 40, 120 1, 009, 909 130, 373 1, 128, 720 6, 690, 672 116, 214 13, 220 17, 197 758, 448 
|, a ne 7, 869, 044 443, 000 17, 044 1, 005, 273 131, 419 817, 817 7, 009, 547 127, 576 15, 469 51, 657 859, 498 
2 months ended: 
[| Eee 7, 610, 393 286, 000 17, 219 (k,n 36, 525 6, 963, 330 i |) ea 82 647, 061 
August 1946__.__. 7, 535, 267 85, 000 41, 267 247, 995 25 164, 333 6, 774, 359 798 3 7, 668 760, 907 
po ae 7, 993, 421 112, 000 29, 421 282, 219 22 163, 084 7, 128, 704 1,717 3 6, 150 864, 717 
1946 
I dn ice anew oudadednkdee 7, 535, 267 135, 000 41, 267 PEE 80,418 | 6,774,359 | ee 2, 924 760, 907 
September. 7, 515, 467 —5, 000 26, 467 8, 377 3, 484 59, 870 6, 726, 301 31, 616 375 3, 733 789, 166 
a 7, 491, 752 —25, 000 27, 752 42,045 161 4 62, 357 6, 706, 150 124 18 3, 794 785, 602 
November 7, 591, 949 100, 000 27, 949 Ue 51, 620 6, 808, 880 x of eee eee 3, 576 783, 069 
December... ..-- A ee 21, 255 16, 824 4, 603 55, 367 6, 774, 940 31, 299 522 , 597 810, 315 
1947 
OO AO TEE 7, 609, 624 15, 000 30, 624 37, 189 56, 708 70, 436 | 6,798, 401 28 6, 597 5, 756 811, 223 
February... 7, 714, 173 100, 000 35, 173 RARE Pan nnddancans 65, 416 6, 906, 967 5 | eee 5, 132 807, 206 
March....... 7, 683, 489 —25, 000 29, 489 14, 964 3, 449 74, 950 6, 850, 429 30, 758 401 5, 342 833, 060 
, dl 7, 650, 124 —25, 000 21,124 42, 575 212 71, 141 6, 822, 075 317 25 5, 353 828, 049 
i a 7, 831, 181 175, 000 27,181 yO | ener 65, 811 7, 005, 546 i | eS 3, 803 825, 635 
, 7, 869, 044 48, 000 17, 044 17, 690 62, 827 76, 516 7, 009, 547 29, 239 7, 528 2, 904 859, 498 
. x 7, 823, 505 — 55, 000 26, 505 39, 070 22 91, 897 6, 956, 742 94 3 2, 481 866, 764 
Ms 6 i chats ce andeudevawenece ---| 7,993, 421 167, 000 29, 421 pL | See 71, 187 7, 128, 704 | | eee 3, 670 864, 717 











1 Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities re- 


deemed. 


2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


account amounting to $107,161, 000. 


3 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund amounting to $56,864,000. 


4 Includes withdrawals of $15,200,000 for disability insurance benefits. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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and 1945, pius accrued interest. As 
of August 1947, California had with- 
drawn only $200,000 of this amount. 

Under the State plan, 11,000 claims 
were filed in December, the first 
month benefits were paid, and 5,172 
checks, totaling $154,000, were issued. 
During the second month of opera- 
tion, more than 26,000 benefit checks 
were written, totaling more than 
$950,000. From a total of $1.3 million 
in February, benefits rose to $1.6 mil- 
lion in March and further to $1.8 
million in April, the peak month in 
the first 6 months of benefit pay- 
ments. In May, benefits dropped back 
to $1.7 million, which was being paid 
to an average weekly number of ap- 
proximately 19,700 persons. 

Some 2,700 voluntary plans were 
submitted for approval in December; 
the smallest covered 6 employees, the 
largest 18,000. Many of the voluntary 
plans offered employees other types 
of benefit in addition to disability in- 
surance, such as hospitalization and 
surgical protection. By the end of 
March, 5,800 voluntary plans had been 
approved; in 19 plans the employers 
are self-insured, and the remainder 
are underwritten by 29 insurance 
companies. The number of workers 
covered by these plans at the time of 
their approval was about 460,000, rep- 
resenting about one-fifth of the total 
covered employees in the State. The 


Table 8 ‘ini ederal appropriations and expenditures under Social Security Administration 
programs, by specified period, 1946-48 


{in thousands} 





Fiscal year 1946-47 Fiscal year 1947-48 











Expendi- Expendi- 
wis A ppropria- ie A ppropria- tures 
a aria:t throngh |* Hanes through 
. August August 
1946 2 1947 2 
WMS a ciceiiet otestinntctacdacantee tie bae pee ease 


Administrative expenses 


Federal Security Agency, Social Security Administra- 


tion 3 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Departament of the Treasury *........................ 


EPI I 9 oo ek es ech ceaeencnas see sene 


Unemployment insurance administration 
Old-age assistance...............-.-- 
Aid to the blind 





Aid to dependent children _ é 
Maternal and child healtt: services.__- 
Services for crippled children_ 
Child welfare services 
Emergency maternity and infant care 


Benefit payments, old-age and survivors insurance----- 
Reconversion unemployment benefits for seamen___--- 3 








..} $1, 180 088 





$1,3 301, jaw fl 






9, 461 











* 38, 583 6, 270 42, 325 7,497 
150 14 100 17 
z (5) 1, 549 (5) 1, 947 
ee 715, 773 140, 181 715, 612 164, 717 
: 58, 109 16, 103 65, 612 15, 534 
oes 96, 795 112, 649 
a 619, 000 2, 837 625, 000 3, 241 
pa 19, 012 29, 237 
6 11, 000 78 11, 000 1, 497 
a 6 7, 500 888 7, 500 1,142 
Be 6 3, 500 401 3, 500 821 
16, 664 3, 350 3, 000 596 
z 7 425, 582 7 67, 886 8 543, 000 7 78, 520 
Seite tlcaiiage (EBS een. S| 900 (*) 














1 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations 
for preceding fiscal year. 

2 Includes expenditures from unexpended balance 
of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

3 Appropriations and expenditures for salaries and 
allotments, and expenditures for printing and bind- 
ing, penalty mail, and traveling expenses. 

4 Amounts expended ky the Treasury in adminis- 
tering title II of the Social Security Act and the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed 
from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to 
general fund of the Treasury. 

5 Not available because not separated from appro- 
priations for other purposes. 


ratio of workers covered by voluntary 
plans continued to increase. By the 


end of July 1947, over 7,000 plans had 


6 Maximum grants authorized by the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1946; actual appropria- 
tions were $12,705,000, $8,467,500, and $4,127,500. 

1 Actual payments from old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund. 

* Estimated expenditures 
budget. 

® Not available. 


as shown in 1947-48 


Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1947-48 
budget (appropriations); Daily Statement of the U. S. 
Treasury and reports from administrative agencies 
(expenditures). 


been approved, covering almost 600,- 
000 workers, or one-fourth of all 
workers covered. 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 


Social Security * 


General 


ErreE. DEPARTMENT OF LocaL Gov- 
ERNMENT AND PuBLIC HEALTH. Re- 
port, 1944-1945. Dublin: The Sta- 
tionery Office, 1946. 299 pp. (P. 
No. 7772.) 3s. 6d. 

Includes sections on public health, 
public assistance, national health in- 
surance, and widows’ and orphans’ 
pensions. 


Junior, A. F. CESARINO. “El Derecho 
Social en la Nueva Constitucién 
Brasilefa.” Previsidn Social, San- 
tiago de Chile, Vol. 14, Apr—June 
1947, pp. 155-165. 

A brief analysis of the social provi- 
sions of the Brazilian Constitution of 

September 18, 1946. 


MovuraA, GASTAO QUARTIN PINTO DE. 
“Aspectos Atuariais da Previden- 
cia Social.” Revista do I. R. B. 
(Instituto de Resseguros de Brasil) , 
Rio de Janeiro, Vol. 8, June 1947, 
cols. 155-178. 

The work of-the actuary and the 
bases of actuarial science, consid- 
ered in relation to social security. In- 
cludes comment on the question of 
reserve funds. 


New ZEALAND. Socrtat SEcuRITY DE- 
PARTMENT. Report for the Twelve 
Months Ended 31st March 1947. 
Wellington: E. V. Paul, Govt. 
Printer, 1947. 13 pp. 6d. 


“Recent Trends in Employe Pension 
and Welfare Programs.” Journal 
of Commerce and Commercial, 
New York, Vol. 212, June 16, 1947. 
Second section. $1. 

Contains article by William L. 

Mitchell on A Decade of Social Se- 

curity—What’s Ahead? 


SLETTO, Raymond F. “Index Num- 
bers for Social Security Program 
Analysis.” American Sociological 
Review, Washington, Vol. 12, No. 4, 
Aug. 1947, pp. 424-429. $1. 

The four indexes presented are “in- 


*The inclusion of prices of publica- 
tions in this list is intended as a service 
to the reader, but any orders must be di- 
rected to publishers or booksellers and 
not to the Social Security Administration 
or the Federal Security Agency. Federal 
publications for which prices are listed 
should be ordered from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


tended to facilitate analysis of trends 

in social security payments and to as- 

sist in the study of regional patterns 
of payment.” 

“Social Insurance Scheme in Colom- 
bia.” International Labour Review, 
Geneva, Vol. 55, June 1947, pp. 577-— 
580. 50 cents. 

WooFrTeEer, THOMAS JACKSON. ‘“Proba- 
bilities of Death in Closed Popula- 
tion Groups Illustrated by Proba- 
bilities of Death of White Fathers 
After Birth of Children.” Reprint- 
ed from Human Biology, Balti- 
more, Vol. 18, Sept. 1946. 17 pp. 


Retirement and Old Age 


“La Caja de Previsi6n de Empleados 
Particulares en 1945.” Prevision 
Social, Santiago de Chile, Vol. 14, 
Apr.—June 1947, pp. 166-173. 

A detailed statistical analysis of the 
1945 operations of the Chilean pri- 
vate salaried employees’ retirement 
system, which had 100,000 members 
at the end of that year. 

THE CHURCH PENSION FunD. Twenty- 
ninth Annual Report, 1946. New 
York: The Fund, 1947 (?). 71 pp. 
Data on retirement pensions for 

clergymen in the Protestant Episcopal 

Church in this country. 

“Insurance for Industrial Workers in 
Argentina; Compulsory Pension In- 
surance Scheme.” International 
Labour Review, Geneva, Vol. 55, 
June 1947, pp. 580-582. 50 cents. 

Scnrock, N. W. “Older People and Their 
Potentialities for Gainful Employ- 
ment.” Journal of Gerontology, 
Springfield, Ill., Vol. 2, Apr. 1947, 
pp. 93-101. $1.50. 

Recommends research to determine 
the performance potentialities of older 
people and programs for utilizing 
them in the national econmy. 

Vita ALIAGA, BERNARDINO. “Ley de 
Seguridad Social Boliviana; Aspec- 
tos Actuariales y Tecnicos.” Pre- 
vision Social, Santiago de Chile, Vol. 
14, Apr.—June 1947, pp. 125-138. 
A study of the Bolivian bill of 1943, 

which was prepared on the basis of 

calculations by Emil Schoenbaum. 

The author, the actuary of the Chilean 

civil-service retirement fund, gives 

special attention to the Bolivian pro- 
posals for government employees. 


WEIL, Jutius. “Changing Trends in 
the Care of the Aged.” Journal of 
Gerontology, Springfield, Il., Vol. 
2, Apr. 1947, pp. 148-155. $1.50. 
Discusses care of the aged with ref- 

erence to their emotional as well as 

physical needs. 


Employment Security 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. 
MINES COMMITTEE. 
port. Geneva: 
83 pp. 50 cents. 
Deals with 1946 developments in 

the coal-mining industry—the Euro- 

pean Coal Organization, the national- 
ization programs in Great Britain and 

France, and the miners’ strike in the 

United States. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. COAL 
MINES COMMITTEE. Utilization of 
the Resources of the Coal Mining 
Industry. Geneva: The Office, 
1947. 159 pp. $1. 

A part of the ILO inquiry “into the 
economic, social and technical re- 
sources of the coal mining industry.” 
Gives information on world produc- 
tion and on current social policy in 
the leading coal-producing nations. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. INLAND 

TRANSPORT COMMITTEE. Employ- 

ment in Inland Transport. Geneva: 

The Office, 1947. 62 pp. 35 cents. 

Employment data for 16 countries. 
Also considers employment trends 
and recruitment of workers, voca- 
tional training, and unemployment 
insurance. 

MILWAUKEE. CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT. Thirty-fifth An- 
nual Report of the... Commit- 
tee on Unemployment and the Mil- 
waukee Office of the Wisconsin 
State Employment Service, Fiscal 
Year July 1, 1946—June 30, 1947. 
Milwaukee: The Committee, 1947. 
18 pp. 

NEw YorK STATE. WoORKMEN’S CoM- 
PENSATION BoarD. Accident Hazards 
and Costs in the Construction In- 
dustry. (Research and Statistics 
Bulletin No. 2-1947.) New York: 
The Board, June 1947. 45 pp. 
One of a series of industry-wide 

analyses based on workmen’s claims. 

“Post-War Manpower Problems in 
Europe.” International Labour Re- 
view, Geneva, Vol. 55, June 1947, pp. 


COAL 
General Re- 
The Office, 1947. 


485-511. 50 cents. 
Gives an over-all picture of the 
manpower difficulties confronting 


European countries and of the meas- 
ures being taken to overcome them. 
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U. S. Women’s Boreav. Industrial 
Injuries to Women. Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1947. 20 
pp. (Bulletin No. 212.) 10 cents. 
Analysis of the frequency of in- 

juries to women in various industries. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


ALBERTA. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
PuBLIC WELFARE. Second Annual 
Report ...for the Fiscal Year 
Ending 31st March, 1946. Edmon- 
ton: The Department, 1947. 52 
pp. : 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL 
WorKERS. Personnel Practices in 
Social Work. New York: The As- 
sociation, Sept. 1946. 19 pp. 25 
cents. 

States briefly the principles and 
standards recommended by the As- 
sociation. 

GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF HEALTH. 
Persons in Receipt of Poor Relief, 
1946. London: H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1947. 33 pp. 9d. 

HaGooD, MARGARET JARMAN. Farm 
Operator Family Level of Living In- 
dexes for Counties of the United 
States, 1940 and 1945. Washing- 
ton: U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, May 1947. 42 pp. Proc- 
essed. 

Hory, Jane M. “Social Security.” 
American Journal of Orthopsychi- 
atry, New York, Vol. 17, Apr. 1947, 
pp. 426-432. $6 a year. 

LeticH, Amy. “Public Welfare in 
British Columbia.” Public Wel- 
fare, Chicago, Vol. 5, Aug. 1947, pp. 
170-172. 50 cents. 

Discusses the advantages to Britisn 
Columbia of an integrated adminis- 
tration of all public welfare services. 
McMILLEN, WAYNE. “Unions in So- 

cial Work.” The Compass, New 

York, Vol. 28, July 1947, pp. 6-10. 

$1 a year. 

The American Association of Social 
Workers supports the right of so- 
cial workers to bargain collectively 
through unions. 


“Medical Social Casework With Pri- 
vate Patients.” Bulletin (American 
Association of Medical Social Work- 
ers), Vol. 20, Sept. 1947, entire is- 
sue. 

Shows the contribution of the med- 
ical social case worker to the total 
care of private patients and recom- 
mends that thought be given to the 
place of these workers in group prac- 
tice and in insurance plans. 


Health and Medical Care 


BackEr, K. H. “Medical Organization 
in Denmark: General Practice.” 
British Medical Journal Supple- 
ment, London, No. 4513, July 5, 1947, 
pp. 2-5. Is. 6d. 


Gives an account of the general 
practitioner and specialist services 
that members of the sickness benefits 
clubs receive and comments on the 
administrative arrangements between 
the doctors and the clubs. 


Banc, OLE. “Medical Organization in 
Denmark: Hospitals.” British 
Medical Journal Supplement, Lon- 
don, No. 4512, June 28, 1947, pp. 
155-158. 1s. 6d. 

A survey of the hospitals in Den- 
mark, showing number, type, financ- 
ing, and administration. Includes a 
summary of the Hospital Act of 1946. 


COMMISSION ON HOSPITAL CARE. Hos- 
pital Care in the United States; a 
Study of the Function of the Gen- 
eral Hospital, Its Role in the Care 
of All Types of Illness, and the Con- 
duct of Activities Related to Patient 
Service, With Recommendations for 
Its Extension and Integration . . 
New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1947. 631 pp. $4.50. 

“A source book of basic information 
and suggestions.”” Examines the or- 
ganization of general hospital service 
and suggests ways in which it may 
be made more effective, methods of 
extending hospital care to more peo- 
ple, and the means by which the need 
for hospital facilities can be deter- 
mined. In the chapter on the financ- 
ing of hospital service, the Commis- 
sion recognizes that the charges for 
hospital care ‘‘are often beyond the 
ability of the average individual to 
pay at the time he needs the service” 
and recommends that a systematic 
means “be found for distributing hos- 
pital costs equitably over all the pop- 
ulation.” The use of general tax 
funds to purchase care for indigent 
patients, and the extension of volun- 
tary nonprofit prepayment plans un- 
til “some other more satisfactory and 
comprehensive means is developed” 
are among other proposals made by 
the Commission. 


“Conclusiones del Primer Congreso 
Médico Social Panamericano.” 
Boletin Médico Social, Santiago de 
Chile, Vol. 14, Jan.—Mar. 1947, pp. 
75-80. 


The findings of the first Pan Amer- 
ican Congress of Social Medicine, 
held in Havana, December 3-10, 1946; 


includes recommendations on social 
insurance. 


GREAT BRITAIN. EXCHEQUER AND AUDIT 
DEPARTMENT. National Health In- 
surance Fund Accounts for the 
Year Ended 31st December 1945, 
London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1947. 23 pp. 6d. 

Ives, A. G. “As Britain Converts to 
Socialized Hospital Care.” Hospi- 
tals, Chicago, Vol. 21, Sept. 1947, pp. 
59-61. 30 cents. 

QUEVEDO, ArRTURO. “Health Insurance: 
Its Place in a Comprehensive Social 
Security Program.” American 
Economic Security, Washington, 
Vol. 4, June-July 1947, pp. 14-17. 
15 cents. (Also available as a pam- 
phlet from the Guatemalan Insti- 
tute of Social Security.) 

Argues that programs and propos- 
als for compulsory health insurance 
should be “replaced by a comprehen- 
sive and well-planned public health 
and social assistance program de- 
signed to achieve the basic objective 
of providing a minimum of health pro- 
tection.” 

RESEARCH COUNCIL FOR ECONOMIC SE- 
curity. Disability: Who Makes up 
the Great Army of Disabled? Chi- 
cago: The Council, 1947. 11 pp. 
(Publication No. 31.) 

An analysis of the extent and cost 
of disabling illness. 

RICHMOND, CuLaRA. “The Health In- 
surance Plan of Greater New York.” 
Public Health Nursing, New York, 
Vol. 39, Aug. 1947, pp. 393-397. 45 
cents. 

Describes the nursing services pro- 
vided. 

“12th Pan-American Sanitary Con- 
ference; Resolution on Health and 
Social Insurance.” International 
Labour Review, Geneva, Vol. 55, 
June 1947, pp. 583-584. 50 cents. 

U. S. Women’s Bureau. Maternity 
Benefits Under Union Contract 
Health Insurance Plans. Wash- 
ington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1947. 
19 pp. (Bulletin No. 214.) 10 cents. 
“Analyzes the experience of women 

under eight plans and tries to evalu- 

ate the benefits they received in rela- 
tion to the costs they incurred.” 

WALGREN, ARVID. “Some Aspects of the 
Medical Profession in Sweden.” 
Journal of Pediatrics, St. Louis, Mo., 
Vol. 30, Mar. 1947, pp. 361-368. 
Describes the education of physi- 

cians and the role of the three types— 
the health officers, private practition- 
ers, and those connected with the 
public hospitals—in the general med- 
ical care picture. 
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The following Buxtetin articles have been reprinted and are avail- 
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General 


Children and Family Income, by Thomas J. 
Woofter, Jr. (January 1945) 

Facing Forward to Peace: Recommendations From 
the Tenth Annual Report of the Social Security 
Board (December 1945) 

Perspectives on the Reconversion, by 
Woytinsky (May 1945) 

Postwar Economic Perspectives (4 parts), by W. S. 
Woytinsky (December 1945—March 1946) 

Social Security Act Amendments of 1946, by Angela 
J. Murray (September 1946) 

Social Security Recommendations; Summarized from 
the Eleventh Annual Report of the Social Security 
Board (December 1946) 

What Social Security Can Mean to the South, by 
Ellen S. Woodward (July 1945) 


Ww. &. 


Unemployment Insurance 


State Differences in Unemployment Compensation 
Taxes, by Rachel Gallagher (October 1945) 
State Unemployment Compensation Laws of 1945, by 

Ruth Reticker (July 1945) 
Maximum Weekly Benefit Amount in Unemployment 
Insurance, by George Shelburne (October 1946) 
Unemployment Compensation Goals in the Recon- 
version Period, by Gladys R. Friedman and 
William H. Wandel (September 1944) 


Public Assistance 


Greater Equity in Public Assistance Financing, by 
A. J. Altmeyer (June 1945) 

Interviewing, by Alice J. Webber (April 1940) 

Intrastate Equalization in Financing Public As- 
sistance, by Byron L. Johnson (June 1945) 

Looking Ahead in Public Assistance, by George E. 
Bigge (December 1944) 


People on the Move: Effect of Residence Require- 
ments for Public Assistance, by A. J. Altmeyer 
(January 1946) 


Significance of the Money Payment in Public As- 
sistance, by Jane M. Hoey (September 1944) 


Staff Training To Meet Personnel Needs of Public 
Welfare Agencies, by Dorothy Lally (February 
1943), processed 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Desirability of Extending Social Security to Em- 
ployees of Nonprofit Institutions, by A. J. Alt- 
meyer (August 1944) 


Social Security for Domestic Employees, by A. J. 
Altmeyer (January 1945) 


Social Security for Farm People, by A. J. Altmeyer 
(April 1944) 

Social Security for ‘‘Industrialized Agriculture,” 
by A. J. Altmeyer (March 1945) 


Social Security for State and Local Government Em- 
ployees, by A. J. Altmeyer (April 1945) 


Disability and Medical Care 


Disability and Medical Care Insurance: An Excerpt 
From the Board's Ninth Annual Report (January 
1945) 


Medical Services Provided Under Prepayment Ar- 
rangements at Trinity Hospital, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, 1941, by Margaret C. Klem (May 
1947) 


Recent State Legislation Concerning Prepayment 
Medical Care, by Margaret C. Klem (January 
1947) 


Temporary Disability Insurance Coordinated With 
Unemployment Insurance, by Arthur J. Altmeyer 
(March 1947) 











